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An Open Letter to Walter Reuther. 


DETROIT. —UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther was urged in an open 
letter this week to remove the red- 
baiting smokescreen which covers 
up the tracks leading to the crimi- 
nals who attempted to murder the 
Reuther brothers. Sent by Nat 
Ganley in behalf’ of the Michigan 
Worker editorial board, the letter 
follows in full: 

Dear President Reuther: 


Let's have a frank talk about the | 


despicable and cowardly attempts 
by unknown assassins to ‘murder 
you and your brother Victor. 


The perpetrators of this foul aet 
of violence must be quickly caught 
and punished for their crimes. But 
Walter, as long as you keep on ad- 
vancing that malicious and com- 
pletely discredited “theory” that 
the “Communists might have done 
it,’ you are merely covering up the 
tracks leading to the real criminals. 

I believe I am entitled to write 
you on this matter. After all, you 
are not known to me merely as the 


- president of my union. You have 


personally known the undersigned 
for the past 13 years both as a good 


standing merhber of the UAW-CIO ' 
and of the Communist Party, USA. 
You know, Walter, how we were 
close political associates traveling 
along the same path during the 


days of 1936 and 1937. But we 


‘ were not friénds for long. 


In 1938 you decided to detour -from 
the principled path which leads to a 
Socialist America. You departed from 
the working class struggle for life and 
liberty. And, of course, this made you 
the “safe labor statesman” for the mil- 
lionaires and their publications, Life, 
Liberty and Colliers. 


But, Walter, your direct associations 
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with us in the past give you the personal | 
knowledge that Communists oppose a3 
a matter of highest principle any acts of 
force and violence, terrorism and assas- 
sination. You, of all people, should 
know this for a fact. However, I am 
going to asume that you are not delib- 
erately covering up for someone in this 
case by your charges against Commu- 


~ nists. 


For the past 11 years you have so 
regularly reneated the Hitlerite red- 


baiting lie that it’s entirely possible you - 
have begun to believe this clap-trap 
yourself. I, therefore, hope that this 
letter will at least convince-you to shake 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Aptheker Shows How 
To Fight Chauvinism 
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,» LONG LINES wait for ag & which grow fewer as the Crisis a 


Negro workers pin their 


Winston and Gus Hall. 


Hit Jailing ot 
3 Communists 


DETROIT.—More than 1,000 Michiganders have wired 
Judge Medina in the Federal Court in New York City pro- 


testing his jailing of Communist leaders John Gates, Henry 
Some 135® 


hopes on union action as companies refuse to hire more than a token number. See story, page 2A, on 


Chrysler's Jimcrow hiring. 
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| SNOOPING 


INTO YOUR LIFE 


— See Page 3 — 


ignored police terror to join a 
picketline called on 24-hour notice 
by the Civil Rights Congress be- 
fore the Federal Building. Picket 
signs demanded: “Free the Com- 
munists, Jail the Lynchers”; “Drop 
the Indictments”; “Oust Judge Me- 
dina”; * ‘Free Gates, Hall an Win- 
ston. 

Medina’s jailing of Gates for 
refusing to turn stoolpigeon smd 
of Winston and Hall for protest- 
ing this act was condemned as 
‘one of the most outrageous things | 
I have ever heard of” by Rev. 
Charles A. Hill, progressive candi- 
date for City Council. 

Mort Furay, regional director of 
the CIO Public Workers, blasted 
Medina’s “attempt to make stool- 
pigeons out of honest men.” 

Medina _and Prosecutor Mc- 


executive secretary of the Progres- 
sive Party of Michigan. 

John Reynolds, president of 
UAW Local 208, pledged to con- 
vince Negro workers to fight for 
the release of “one of the most 
courageous leaders of our people, 
Henry Winston.” Ralph Fileccia, 
vice-president of Plymouth Local 
51, declared: “It is up’ to us as a 
class to rally behind men who go 
to jail rather than turn informers.” 

Ed Lock, president of Plastics 
Building, Ford Local 600, com- 
|pared Medina’s attempt to turn 
the Communist leaders into inform- 
ers with “the murderous service 
denartment of Bennett and Fascist 
Henry I. 


“Unless we of labor can make 
our members and leaders see the 
real danger," warned Dave Mates, 
organezir Of the CIO Electrical 


Gohey are “no longer fit to servg,” 
according to Coleman Young, 


Nazi Spy Is Freed as Anii-Fascist Patriots Are Held 
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Workers, “then we'll be next.” 
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AS NEW YORK JUDGE JAILS COMMUNISTS . . . 


Nazi Spy 


goes 


In Detroit 


By William Allan 


DETROIT.—The same day that Judge Medina sent Tohn 
Gates, Henry Winston and Gus Hall, Communist leaders, to 
jail for alleged contempt, a federal judge here, Theodore 


Levin, dismissed an espionage in-® 


dictment.. against Dr. Frederick 
Thomas, convicted Nazi spy. 


Astounded Detroiters who re- 
_member the 16-member Nazi spy 
ring that was unearthed here dur- 
ing the war, read with amazement 
that the government was no longer- 
able to “get witnesses’ to go 
through with a new. trial ordered 
by the circuit court. 


Thomas was convicted in 1944 
of aiding the Nazis as being part of 
a ring that supplied intormation 
on troop movements and industry 
production. He was an admitted | 
member of the Nazi Bund here, a 
friend of Bund chief Fritz Kuhn, 
member of the Silver Shirts and 
National Workers League. 


Thomas, sentenced to 16 years 
in jail, served only 18 months and 
got out on bail pending a new trial 

ased on a supposed wrong stating 
of the indictment to the jury by 
Federal Judge Edward Moiney. 

A self-confessed drug addict, 
Thomas taught psychology in Mi- 
Jau federal prison the same time 
that Leon Josephson, well-known 
anti-fascist was serving one year 

The stateemnt of U. S. Assistant 
District Attorney Vincent Fordell, 
in not seeking to halt a dismissal, 
was based on the fact that the 
chief government witness a self- 
styled “countess” Grace Buchanan- 
Dineen was now in Canada and 
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tional Jews.” 


}convicted spy is released to_be- 


Free 


could_not be found to be a witness. 


The “Countess” was a Nazi spy, 
self admitted, who when discovered 
by the FBI testified that Dr. Thom- 
as Channelesl to her troop move- 
ments here and information about 
industry. 


It was also brought out that Dr. 
Thomas’ name was used. in en- 
deavoring to obtain a job atthe 
Ford Motor Co.. for Parker Sage, 
well known anti-Semitic, anti-Negro 
leader of the fascist like National 
Workers League. Sage and other 
leaders were indicted by federal 
authorities for the Sojourner Truth 
housing race riot in 1943, but later 
got off scot free. 


Thomas, according to testimony, 
spoke at Bund meeting in 1936 and 
delivered fulsome praise of Hitler 
and denunciations of “the interna- 
This followed a visit 
lasting some time in Nazi Germany 
in 1933-34 where Thomas ad- 
mitted he “did some studying.” 

It was testified too he was pre- 
paring a Nazi primer for American 
children. In the records of the Fed- 
eral Narcotics _Commission’ Dr. 


Taudid, a drug said to be eight 
times stronger than morphine. 


So, the same day that three men, 
John Gates, Henry Winston and) 


Nazi murderers in World War II. 
Dr. Thomas admitted Nazi, dope 
addict, writer of Nazi primers for 
American children, convicted per-} 
sonal friend of Frifz Kuhn, disse- 
minator of Nazi propaganda and 


come as the press said, “a free 


American.” 


Thomas even received the right 
to return to medical practice. De- 
spite the evidence during the trial 
that his office was ~ news gather- 


ing spot for Nazi agents. 

While editorial —writers here 
strain a gut each week denouncing 
communism, not a single line of 
condemnaion was written of those 
in high government posts who re- 
leases this known. Nazi and spy. 
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Thomas is listed as a user of di-| 


Gus Hall, who fought to defeat the|, —~ 


BEHIND TOY‘S 


AN EDITORIAL 
NOW Detroit Police Commissioner Toy is threatening to disbar 


trade negotiations with two-thirds 
of the world now under progres- 
sive and Socialist governments, 
was made by Detroit Congressman 
George Sadowski. 


democracies and New China are 


— up German cartels. 

“This touching concern for the 
recovery of an enemy which is 
responsible: for the deaths of mil- 
lions including European and 
American, and cost us $200,000,- 
000,000 does not jibe with the 
pledges we made to: our allies to 
rebuild them first,” Sadowski said. 

Sadowski, alert to developing 
widespread unemployment in the 
auto industry; pointed out ‘that 
with the widespread industrializa- 
tion now going on among the new 
democracies, many orders could be 
gotten for U. S. machinery and 
tools. 

He said that much of the new 


ae | eae 
Progressives Win 


UOPWA Election 


DETROIT.—Progressives won 
all major posts in elections held 
last week in Local 26, CIO Of- 
fice and Professional Workers. 

Overcoming a_ concentrated 
onslaught by Murray and Reu- 
ther forces, supporters of the. 
incumbent administration swept 
aside the Reutherite opposition. 

Dorothy Boyce was elected. 
president by 359 to 269; Warren 
Powers was elected financial sec- 
retary-treasurer by 366 to 242, 
while Betty Yokum and Marie 
Jones were uncontested for vice- 
president and recording secre- 
tary, respectively. The opposi- 
tion managed to elect one of 
five delegates to regional council 
and two representatives to thé 
-executive board. 


lawyers. 


Toy. declared hé would ask 
lawyers and judges in the city. 


with his attacks on Communists, 
other section of the population: 


the war. 
with it much longer. 
heights. 


threats. 


Detroit for an investigation. 


guns of his cops. 


impetus to the demand: 
TOY MUST GO! 


a 


Trade W 


e DETROIT.—A . militant appeal 
for the United States to open up | 


The pattern is strikingly similar to that of the Nazis. 
method exactly parallels that of the Gestapo. 

Toy and his big business masters are desperately trying to 
fasten a police state rule on the city of Detroit. 

But the people of Detroit, who made such a: splendid record 
in the fight against Hitlerism have not yet forgotten the lessons of 


MICH 


This is one of . 
the most effective ways to head off - 
depression in the nation, he said.' & 
Sadowski pointed out that those _ 
who oppose trade with the new | 


the ones who are most industriously . 


IGAN 


Rep. Sadowski Urges _ 
ith E. Europe | 


remarks, obtained | 


- Sadowski's 


wa . here, were par®of his participation 


in the debate of foreign aid appro- 
priations, where he took a vigorous 
stand against a program to aid 
international cartelists and_prof- 
iteers. He ‘declared that any em-. 
bargo on Poland or any of the new | 
democracies was “stupid and fool- 
ish.” | 

He warned both Republicans. 
and Democrats that millions now 
being spent for Marshall Plan and 
military stuff would have to be cut 
as the average American taxpayer 
could no Jonger stand the burden 
of taxes, increased fourfold since 
the prewar area. 

In his slashing attack he re- 
minded his listeners in Congress of 
the role of Winston Churchill in 


‘influencing American foesige pol-. 


: : REP. SADOWSKI 


equipment needed in the new de- 
mocracies was also farm equipment 
machinery, which, he said, has suf- 
fered one of the largest drops in 
production in America. | 

“It should be obvious to all,” 
said the Michiagn Congressman, 
“that when we slam the door upon 
such a fertile field for world trade, 
it can only lead to depression and 
unemployment here at home.” 


icy 

He recalled Churchill's Fulton, 
Mo., speech, which gave a spur 
to money going to the German: 
war barons and the Japanese Zai- 
batsu, which later paved the way 
for handing them back their. plants, 
nicely restored with the latest 
{American equipment. 

Sadowski called for a return to 
the policies of the late President 
Roosevelt as the only secure, 
peaceful postwar program to aid 


our allies and our own people. 


Bosses Eat $4 Dinners While 


Workers Lie Sick in Shacks 


BENTON HARBOR.—Chamber 
of Commerce stooges were busy 
last week planning a $4 a plate 
dinner to honor top executives of 
the Nineteen Hundred Corporation 
for their “contributions” to the 
community. 

On the other side of the tracks, 
a Negro worker, his wife and 11 
children: were “living” in a one- 
room shack, 12 by 14 feet, with 
a concrete and earth floor to sleep 
on. Alternating with the concrete 


RAVINGS 


The Detroit chapter of the National Lawyers Guild was made 
the object of a vicious attack by Toy last week for daring to criticize 
his unconstitutional assault on the rights of Detroit citizens. 


the state bar association to “in- 


vestigate” the lawyers, among whom aré some of the most eminent 


Thus the Toy intimidation and terror campaign, which started 


has now reached out to yet an- 


The 


Detroiters have had enough of Toy. He just won’t get away 


That is why Toy’s redbaiting has reached such hysterical 
That is why the Detroit Free Press, T: oy s sponsor, patron 
and collaborator, is giving such préminence to Toy'’s ravings and 


Toy has been stuck in a vulnerable spot and he is new squeal- 
ing like a pig. The demand made by a group of prominent Detroit- 
ers last week that the federal government investigate Toy’s brazen 
violations of the Bill of Rights, has struck home. 

Toy has answered by appealing to the chief instrument of the 
witch-hunters — the House Un-American Committee — to come to 


But neither threats nor abuse by Toy can cover up the stench 
of his actions. Too many Detroiters, including lawyers, newspaper- 
men, Negroes, Jews, trade unionists, progressives, and even in- 
nocent children have been subjected to his assaults and the blazing 


With each passing day Toy’s own actions give ever greater 


floor as a sleeping place for the 
family of 13 was a full-size bed 
and a_ three-quarter one. The 
father of the family is sick with 
the flu. 

While the $4 a plate banquet 
for the bosses was held under 
sparkling lights, in the shack of 
the Negro worker and his family 
a single uncovered 25-watt light 
bulb and two small windows gave 
light for the six school children to 
study by. 

_ For the babies’ food there is no 
refrigeration in this hot weather. 
Rent is $16.75 a month. _ 

UE-CIO Local 931, in its weekly 
radio broadcast heard in the Twin 
Cities of Benton Harbor and St. 
Joe, told this story of a family on 
the other side of the tracks and 
“how they live” while the commu- 
nity “leaders” were throwing all 
their efforts into selling tickets at 
$4 a plate to fete corporation 
executives. 

And while the banquet was un- 


derway, not a community figure 
made mention of the fact that this 
some corporation made more than 
$1,000 profit per worker last year, 
including the Negro worker and 
his family who was “living” in the 


\+shack with the cement and dirt 


-_ 


floor. 

UE Local 931 is seeking to re- 
open the wage clause with the 
Nineteen Hundred Corp., and 
faces bitter opposition from the 
company to granting any wage in- 
crease. 
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Ford Out to 
As Negofiations 


Knife Steward Setup 
Get Underway 


Rank and File - 


Internal Democracy 
Crucial Question at 
UAW Convention 


GANLEY 


UAW PRESIDENT WALTER REUTHER could never have 
put over the betrayal settlement of the Ford workers strike against 
speedup had he not knifed inner union democracy during the strug- 

le. : M4 
, This twin demand for inner union democracy and economic 
security looms as the central issue at the 12th annual UAW con- 
vention starting July 9 in Milwaukee. You can 
expect to hear more and more about this issue 

from all sectors of UAW from here on out. 
= The ban on rank and file literature, the failure 
to call regular strikers’ meetings of the buildings 
and local, keeping the strike conduct, policies and 
bargaining solely in the hands of the top UAW 


brass made it easy to put over the Ford sell-out | 


fees settlement with an unconstitutional “ratification 

2 vote. | 3 

Se It made it possible for the Reuther adminis- 

* tration to let the Bendix strikers against speedup 
out on an unsettled limb, while they rushed through 

their back-to-work-at-any-cost push in Ford's. 

If you want a one sentence history of the meaning of Reuther's 
inner-union dictatorship and red-baiting crusade between the 11th 
and 12th UAW conventions you have it in the wage-cutting GM 
settlement of 1948 and the betrayal of the fight against Ford speed- 
up in 1949. | 
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TAKE THE EXAMPLE of Hudson Local 154. They have 


taken a clear cut stand in defense of the Bendix strikers while vali- 
antly fighting speedup in their own plant. They called upon the 
UAW to take a stand against working on the scab Bendix dies re- 
leased from the strike-bound company on the orders of the Reuther 
administration. os 

Instead of praise for this pro-union stand, the Reuther forces 
unleashed a whispering campaign against the Hudson local officers 
as violators of UAW decisions and CIO policy. 

In a statement adopted by the Local 154 officers they met 
this issue head-on. They declare: 

“There has been much loose talk in recent days about ‘CIO 
policy’ and ‘adherence to CIO policy.’ If this is meant to point out 
that local unions must observe the decisions of the higher bodies of 
our international union, we wholeheartily’ concur. If this is meant, 
however, to suggest that local union officers or members cannot 
disagrée with policies that they consider improper or faulty, that 
they: cannot propose ‘different policies which they consider the cor- 
rect ones, then we emphatically dissent and declare that such an 
interpretation would constitute a violation of democratic rights of 
the UAW membership and the autonomous rights of the local 


unions. 
Ff 


REUTHER IS WALKING into the 12th Annual Convention 
to pave the way for a post-convention purge of all who disagree 
with his pro-management views. Hed like to put over a bi-annual, 
rather than an annual convention, a dues increase and another as- 
sessment to finance his costly raiding drive against. progressive-led 
CIO unions. As usual a vicious red-baiting blast will be the smoke- 
screen for putting over these policies. 

It should be clear to all those desiring to retain democracy in 
the UAW that the red-baiting smokescreen must be exposed on the 
offensive for what it is. It is the slick-trick of trying to hide the real 
issue of democracy and economic security and should be fought 


and defeated on this basis. 
* 


TO MAKE THE EMPLOYERS pay for economic depression 
the 12th UAW convention should speak out against speedup, for 
wage increases and company-paid-for pensions, for the 30-hour 
week with 40 hours pay. | 

The self-interests of one million UAW members also requires 
the elimination of company-security clauses from contracts, effec- 
tive shop stewards systems, the election of all UAW Corp. Dept. 
Directors in GM, Ford, Chrysler, etc., and the non-discriminatory 
hiring, upgrading and elections of Negro members to all levels of 
union leadership from the shop to the international executive board. 


i 


UAW-CIO. 

The Chrysler 7 Local, at its last 
membership meeting, instructed its 
officers to bring this infamous 
quota system of hiring before the 
corporation and if it did not cease 
then the locale officers were or- 
dered to take sterner action. 

Plymouth Local 51 sent a letter 
in the name of its president to the 
company demanding that this prac- 
tice stop immediately. 

At Dodge Local 3 similar mili- 
tant action was lacking on the part 
of local officers, with retorts that 
“this is management's prerogative, 
to hire whom they want” given as 
the answer to ‘militants and pro- 
gressives demanding action at 
Dodge's. 

In Plymouth, Frank Danowski, 
former president of the local, took 
it upon himself to challenge the 
company's “1 to 100” hiring of Ne- 
groes, when he walked into the 
employment office and began pub- 
licly blasting the “quota” system of 
hiring. That day the company 
hired six Negro workers. | 

The company’s answer to the 
mounting campatgn is contained in 
a letter to UAW-Plymouth Presi- 
dent Gerbe, in which they ar- 
rogantly state that “you have not 


been recognized by us, nor have 


eee 


shall be adequately spaced a half 
mile apart. 
2—In its turn, the union shall 


Se allow the company to place a 


their Germaf? Marx. 


the American dollar in favor of 


‘ 


Naturally this is reflected in the 
actions of our ruling class. 
Their actions are dippy, too. 
a o ° 


_ For instance, with world cap- 
- jtalism beginning to wobble on its 
last legs what is Wall Street think- 
ing about? 


More arms. | 
° a @} e 

__ The outcome of the struggle in 

| Berlin is easy to predict; even the 


‘currency question. 


WALTER REUTHER has 
agreed with Bugas (he always does) 
in the appointment of Dr. Harry 
Shulman as an arbitrator of the 
Ford speedup. Since it was Shul- 
man who helped Ford arbitrate 
away the paid lunch period for 
workers we may expect the fol- 
lowing type of proposals: 


1—The company shall allow an 
extra relief man for every nineteen 


4 Berliners will : eventually reject; 


workers who, yated fox, Reuter, He 


Bugas FBI graduate before each 
lavatory stall. In order that no con- 
tract violation occurs only proper 
tiem study methods will be in- 
voked. 

3—As long as the Taft-Hartley 
Act remains intact no employe 
shall enter a toilet booth unless he 
first signs a non-Communist af- 
fidavit. ; 

4—Both union and management 
to recognize lavatories as a proper 
place for signing of such docu- 
ments. 

2—The “B” building shall have 
a change of name. It shall hence- 
forth be called the “C” building. 
Thus eliminating all question of 


speedup’ in the "B” building: | tunity for any type‘of employment 


Blast Chrysler's 
Jimcrow Hiring 


DETROIT.—The hiring of one Negro to every 100 white 
workers by the Chrysler Corp. was this week being scored 
vigorously by Plymouth and Chrysler local unions 51 and 7, 


bp 
. 


you the authority to represent per- 
sons prior to the time they are 
hired... . 

The company says they have 
hired 
first of the year. 


Checks by union officials in 
Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge have 
shown that the charge against the 
company of hiring “1 to 100” is 
true. At Dodge's 3,000 were re- 
cently hired, 50 of that number 
were Negroes. : 

Whereas; the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion has consistently refused to hire 
Negro applicants for employment 
during the past several months and 
Whereas; the Labor Relations of- 


Wants End of 
Umpire Rule 


DETROIT.—A. bombshell was 
dropped by the Ford Motor Co. 
officials this last week in negotia- 
tions with the UAW-CIO when 
they told the union that - they 
‘wanted less union committeemen 
under the new contract now being 
negotiated... -t» 

Ever since 1941 the company 
has systematically pared down 
"union committeemen every time 
negotiations took place with the 
union. Back in' 1941 the setup was 
one committeeman to every de- 
partment. 

Now it runs an average of one 
committeeman to: every 300 work-. 


ers, resulting in hundreds of griev- 


ances being neglected, or tied up 
in the net of arbitration. At pres- 
ent there are from 800 to 1,000 
grievances awaiting decision by 
Umpire Harry Shulman. 

Unconfirmed reports are that the 
company, intent on its drive for 
production, wants only 200 com- 
mitteemen for the entire River 
Rouge Ford plant. This would be 
another long step in weakening the 
union’s internal structure, namely 
the shop steward system. 


The elimination of the umpire 
in the Ford setup is one of the 
most popular demands of the rank 
and file. Whether it will be fought 
for vigorously in the negotiations 
by a Reuther-dominated top bar- 


“some Negroes” since the 


ficials have attempted to justify this 


practice by declaring that the Jef- 


ferson and Kercheval plants have 
as high as percentage of Negroes 
as other auto plants in Detroit, and 

Whereas; this argument is noth- 
ing less than the infamous ‘quota 
system’ which is another form of 
discrimination, and 

Whereas; refusal to hire a worker 
because there are a certain num- 
ber of his national, religious or 
racial group already employed, is 
in direct contradiction to the dem- 
ocratic practice of considering 
every individual on his or her per- 
sonal merits, and 

Whereas; we of the CIO have 
always condemned any form of 
racial discrimination, and 

‘Whereas; Negro workers are es- 


criminatin in hiring. 

_ Therefore be it resolved; that 
this body of Chrysler workers at a 
regular membership meeting call 
on Chrysler to hire without regard 
to race, creed, color or sex, and 

Be it further resolved that should 
{Chrysler refuse to halt its dis- 
criminatory policy, we take further 
appropriate measures. | 

Meanwhile ia Michigan, the un- 
employment figures hover around 
200,000 with a very large section 
of that number Negro workers, 
men and women and Negro youth, 
who never have had the oppor- 


pecially suffering from increasing <' 
unemployment and general dis-}timed the lines and raised produc- 
‘tion from 2,100 for eight hours to 


gaining committee headed by Gene 
Prato, remains to be seen. 


In the columns of Ford Facts, 


union newspaper at the Rouge, at 


least one columnist comes out 
swinging against the Umpire sys- 
tem. Alexander Washington, the 
editor of the Press Steel column, 
declares that all the unit officers of 
that building “are more determin- 
ed than ever that the Umpire sys- 
tem be left out of the new con- 
tract and in its place the union be 
given the right to strike at any 
stage of the grievance procedure.” 

Washington. declares that H. M. 


}Blackgner of company labor rela- 


tions has docked workers in mass, 
intimidated them and: personally 


abused them. Washington charges 


that there are no more negotiations 
and that if the union tries to get a 
grievance settled at department or 
plant level the company shoves 
them off with the retort, take it to 
the Umpire. 

Ford workers this week were 
looking with little favor on the trio 
of “impartial umpires” who will 
rule on whether the Ford Motor 
Company has the right to increase | 
the speed of production lines after 
the production standards have been 
set. 

Already the company is pushing 
the lines. In Dept. 189, Gear and 
Axle Building, the company re- 


2,410. The workers are refusing to 
make the production. 

The “impartial umpires” are Wil- 
liam Goldberg, director of the 
management engineering depart- 
ment (read, speedup and stretch- 
out) of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers: Union, AFL; 
Carl T. Dunn, vice president of Al- 
bert Ramond and Associates of 
Chicago (this firm is the largest 
time .study firm for management ~ 
use in the nation) and Dr. Harry 
Shulman, present Ford umpire 
paid by the company and the 
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Gil Green Takes Stand, Tells” 


Gilbert Green, Illinois State Chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, second defense. witness in the trial of the 
national Communist leaders, told the jury how, as a youth 


of 18 in Chicago, he studied the® 
’ classics of Marx, Engels and Lenin 


and found that Marxism explained 
society in a complex world and 


presented a “dream” of a better 


world—something to “fight for and 


work for.” : 


Iie was called to the witness 
stand after Daily Worker editor- 
in-chie John Gates, first defense 
witness, concluded his testimony. 

Following is the verbatim 
record of the statement by 

Gilbert Green, one of the 12 
Communist leaders on trial on 
‘Foley Square, to the jury on 
how he became a Communist. 

(Interruptions by the court are 

omitted.) 

Q. Now, will you tell us how 
these books which you have men- 
tioned influenced your decision to 
become a member of the Young 
Communist League and of the 
Communist Party? o 

A. Well, these books that I read 
= me an understanding of 

arxism-Leninism. I Jearfted from 
them that the ills in modern so- 
ciety that disturbed me were not 
due to human nature, ‘but were 
due to an economic system which 
divides society- into economic 
classes—on the one hand a small 
group, a handful -of: bankers and 
industrialists who own ‘all the 
means of production,- the mines, 
the mills, the factories. and the 
preponderance of the «wealth of 
society, and on the other hand 
the great majority of the common 
people who own very little out- 
side of their personal. belongings, 
but who create and produce all 
the wealth of society. 


CAUSE OF WARS 


*-I learned that wars were the 
consequence not of man’s desire to 
kill manor because nations hate 
one another, but because war is 
— to big business-and that 

ig business, in its search for new- 
er markets abroad, for sources of 
raw erial, for cheap colonial 
labor, came into collision with big 
business interests of other coun- 
tries and thus_created the basis for 
moder military conflicts or wars. 

I learned that the age-old Amer- 
ican dream of a land of abundance 
and equality and opportunity for 
all could -be realized, but only 
when the means of production, the 
mines, the mills, the factories, were 
owned in common by all the peo- 
ple, and when production was or- 
ganized for use as against profit 
for a handful of monopolists. 


KEY TO HISTORY 


I learned the key to the under- 
standing of history which I had 
not had before. I learned that his- 
tory is not a crazy quilt of un- 


& 


related historical accidents or the, 
mere recording of the deeds of 
great men, but a pattern of de- 


velopment, a process of develop- 
ment governed by definite social 
Jaws which, if understood by man, 
would enable him to become a 
conscious force working for social 


‘improvement and _ social — better- 


ment, for a better world as against 
being a blind victim of events. — 
I learned that history is con- 
stantly undergoing changes, that 
world we live in today is 
nothing like the world 50 years 
ago or 100 years ago; that socia] 
systems come and go like every- 
thing else in life, that the capital- 
ists social system is not eternal. 
was not always with us, nor will 
it always be wih: us. fa: 
ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


I learned that the first social 
system develo by man was 


rimitive tribal society and that 


different parts of the world 
there are remnants of that system 
todi#y.“s * i a Gg 
I learned that after primitive 
tribal ‘society there was the slave 
item. of production and that in 
iferent parts of the world there 
ere still remnants of that system, 
that the slave ‘system of, IC 
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tion gave way to the feudal system 
of production, and that we have 
feudalism in many parts of the 
world today, and that finally, 
feudalism gave way to capitalism 
and that capitalism, at least at that 
time, in one part of the world, 
had given way to a new and 
‘higher form of social organization, 
socialism. 

I learned that the changes in 
social systems come not alone be- 
cause of the change in men’s views 
and ideas, but that the.change in 
men’s views and ideas occurs after 
'a prior change has taken place in 
economics, in mans relation to 
| production; in other words, in how 
man makes his living. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


When he had the iron plow 
and the handle and when these 
were replaced by: the horsepower 
of the steam engine and the textile 
mill, we had the beginnings of an 
industrial’ revolution that had in 
time to lead to a social .revohation, 
a transformation of old feudal 
society into capitalist society, be- 
cause one cannot have large: in- 
dustries and- factories, the collec- 
tive labor of thousands of. men 
under the conditions of the feudal 
system. Cen 

I learned that the transforma- 
tions from one social system to 


in that they are fundamental. and 
basic changes, the ending .of one 
— of development and the 
eginning of a new pattern of 
development; and that these revo- 
lutionary changes ‘that occur- are 


'Inot the opposite of revolution, but 


a product. ef evolution in the same 
way that human life is conceived 
nine months before it is born. 
The act of birth is a revolution- 
ary development, the, fe pron | of 
an entirely new stage of develop- 
ment, but yet is part and parcel 
of the evolutionary process of 
human life and human develop- 
ment. | | 
I learned that the motive force 
in the bringing about of these 
ae eC -¢.. Fe -*:) 
transformations and changes from 
‘one social system to another is the 
class struggle in society, that ever 


tion society has been divided along 
class lines, and that the class whose 
interests correspond with the new 
relations of production, with the 
technological changes: that have 
taken Di is the elass which 
willy-nily, consciously or.unconsci- 
ously, is motivated in the direc- 
tfon of bringing about a change, 
of ending ‘the old social .system 
and helping to bring ‘in: the new, 


interests are tied up with the. old 


tem -is eternal; refuses to see the 
handwriting on the wall of his- 
tory and stands in the way of 
ae sy 
Wher. violence: has occurred in 
these social transformations, the 
violence occurred because the old 
ruling class, the old economic class 
whose interests were tied up with 
the past used violent means, placed 


the forward movement of -society. 

I learned that in modern society, 
under. capitalism, the _revolution- 
ary class of today, that class whose 
interests are in harmony with the 


working class has replaced the 
capitalist as the revolutionary class 

“The capitalist class was the rev- 
olutionary C¢lass’-in the struggle 
against feudalism ‘at the time of the 


| English’ révolution in 1648 and _ at 


thé’ time’ of ‘the AYnérican revolt- 
tion df 1776, ‘at thie time’ of the 
French fevolution ‘of T1789, ‘gnd’ ot 
the Germany revolution ‘of 1848, 
but that with thedevélopment of 


another are revolutionary changes 


since the slave system of produc-| 


while that economic class whose] . 


mode of production thinks its sys-| 


violent obstacles in the path, in, 


‘new change in the social system is} 
|the working class; and: that. the 


Jury How He Became a Communist : 


o— 


ing class is the revolutionary class 
in society. 

And it is revolutionary not in 
the sense that {t is conscious of 
the fact that its historic mission 
is to bring about a new social 
system, but because of its objec- 
tive place in society, the fact that 
it, whether it knows it or not, 
must conduct the struggle to de- 
fend its own rights, to eam a 
decent living, to keep from being 
completely exploited and _ op- 
pressed, must conduct this strug- 
gle against the economic royalists 
of today and must, therefore, 
logically lead in the direction of 
bringing about a social transfor- 
mation of society. 

I learned that when society is 
ripe for such social transformation, 
we have reached the point where 
the mass of the people can no 
longer live under the old cendi- 
tions and must break throughgthe 
shell of the old in order to build 
a new, and that if this break- 
through does not occur, if society 
does not move forward to a higher 
rung of social existence, then what 
happens is that society is pushed 
backward, begins to decay, begins 
to disintegrate, begins to rot from 
within. 

And I learned that history has 
given examples in the past of so- 
cial systems that did décay and 
did disintegrate and did disap- 
pear, such as the ancient Roman 
and Greek civilizations, precisely 
because there was not that inner 
force able to carry those systems 
to the next stage of human de- 
velopment. 

‘However, I also learned that, 
despite temporary recessions, tem- 
porary throwbacks, temporary hin- 
drances and obstacles, life must 
assert itself and sooner or later 


move from one stage to another 
of human development, always in 
the line of pregress always in the 
line of human betterment. 


| 


as capitalist society is concerned, 
this is the first time in the history 
of human civilization that we now 
have a state of affars in which man, 
through his conquest of nature, 
through the invention of machin- 
ery and tools which can produce 
an abundance such as we have 
never knewn before, can now cre- 
ate a social system without class 
divisions, a social system in which 
everyone can truly have what" he 
needs and can create the kind of 


lworld in which there need not 


be any longer class struggles and 
wars, and can usher in a day in 
which man actually begins to be 
‘man for the first time instead of 
being merely a higher form of 
beast. | 


A SCIENCE 

I also learned from all this that 
Marxism-Leninism was a science 
that explained the world for the 
first time so that I could under- 
stand it. It not only meant to 
me a scientific grasp of what the 


‘world is: like and society is like, 


but it also: represented to me a 
causé, a vision, a dream, something 
that one could fight for and work 
fox, and I decided to dedicate my- 


(self to’ that, to. dedicate myself to 


the fight for bringing about a 
better world, a world without ex- 
pleitation, oppression, without 


out the.ills.that we face in modern 
society today. | ae 
The court: You learned all that 


before you even became a Com- 


man <loes break through and does #. 


wars, without. discrimination, with- |: 


And I also learned that, as far = = 
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GILBERT GREEN 


munist? 

Green: My becoming a Commu- 
nist was not a matter of walking 
into a dime movie, or s6me other 
movie, at a chance moment. That 
was a turning point in my life, and 
I made an effort to study this thing 
through to the fullest extent -be- 
fore I made that decision. 

It so happens that there are 
some people who mature at 18 
and some who never mature, and 
it so happens that at 18 I read all 
these books and I came toa ma- 
ture conclusion in terms of what 
I wanted to do. And I did decide 
at that age to dedicate myself to 


this cause. I don’t ‘regret it — a 


nor shall I ever regret that d 


ee: anemia 


More Notables, Organizations 
Hit Jailing of Communists 


Protests against the continued imprisonment of the three Communist leaders con- 


tinued pouring in from all parts of the country and the world. 
From Argentina, the Executive © 


Committee of the 
Party cabled: 
“Moved by the imprisonment of 
three of the comrades on trial we 
reafirm our solidarity with the 
courageous Communist Party of 
the Umted States. -This infamous 
frameup of the defenders of peace 
is the work of Yankee monopolists, 
provokers of war. We firmly pro- 
test the court ruling which threat- 
ens the democratic rights of the 
working class and people of North 
America.” 
Word arrived from Paris that 
M. Claude Dennery, the French 
lawyer who observed the early 
phases of the trial for the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, excoriated Judge Me-' 
dina’s “boulevard manner’ and his 
taunts against the defendants and 
their lawyers. : | 


Communist 


IN AMERICA, cities as far 
apart as Philadelphia and Los An- 
geles continued to register the 
mounting protest. In Los Angeles, 
Carey McWilliams, noted writer, 
declared: “I think it was improper 
to try’ ‘and force Gates to be an 
informer.” A. L. Wirin, ‘counsel 
for. the American Civil Liberties 
Union, said: “(This is) another blow 
at an important guarantee in ‘the 
Bill‘ of Rights, namely, the right 
ta be free from inerimination: 
This: right should include the right 
to. be free from incriminating one’s 
friends as well-as one’s self,” - 

Frank Scully, member of the 
Democratic -County Central Com- 
mittee and film writer, said: “They 
might as well resort.to the old 
Chinese method of the axe and. 
give it to. them on-a corner and 
stop~all this pretense - about. due. 

Any - violations .. of -Con- 
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stitutiqpal giah'y allots a,al-you ENpladelphigs ‘the Leligh Valley, 
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can't make exceptions, or the next 
thing. yon know youll be the ex- 
ception.” . ban ies 

Others who expressed them- 
selves similarly were Edward 
Mosk, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County. Independent Progressive 
Party; Guy Endore, film writer; 
Arthur’ Watwood' and George 


| Cowell, members of: the Demo- 


cratic County Central Committee; 
Victor Shapiro, chairman of the 
16th.Con ional District of the 
Les Angeles Democratic County 
Central Committee; John Howard 
Lawson, screen writer and author. 

A number of labor leaders joined 
the protest movement there, in- 
cluding Max Roth, manager of 
the CIO Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union, Locals 87. and 213; 
William Axelrod, secretary-treas- 
urer, CJO News Vendors Union; 


|Jack Marcotti, Ralph. Lock and 


Leon Gorelick, leaders in the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Union. 


* 


PHILADELPHIA saw the larg- 
est street demonstration’ since the 
trial’s start. Jt took place in the 
central city sopping, area and 
thousands of shoppers lined Market 
St. to watch 759 picket the Fed- 
eral Building. “= *~ ,* 


' The’ Communist’ Party 


‘here ah- 


mounced © that to” its knowledge. 


1,600 protest telegrams“ were sent 
to Judge Medina‘in ‘the past few 
days. Rie | 
Henry | Beitscher, secretary of 
the | essive Party here, _ re- 
vealed that his organizations had 
sent hundreds of protest wires. A 


dinner honoring the defendants 


was attended by: 329 progressives 
and raised $4,000 for the defense. 
Delegations of stee] workers, min- 


ers .and electrical workers from 


anthracite, Wilmington and Wil- 
liamsport attended. ee 

The Cervantes. Fraternal. So- 
ciety of the IWO wired Judge Me- 
dina, branding his action “a clear 
violation of the Bill of Rights.” 

A UE local of 5,000 in Phila- 
delphia, Local 155, unanimous 
voted to condemn the judge’s ja 
ings. The regular membership 
meeting sent a message to Henry 
Winston in the Federal Detention 


munists’ stand in refusing to. be- 
come stoolpigeons. “While many 
of us may disagree with the de- 


we expect that all should receive 
a fair and impartial trial.” 
* 
SIMILAR EXPRESSIONS came 


from trade unionists in many parts 


Va., from the Bedding, Curtain 
and Drapery Workers Union, -Lo- 
cal 140 of the CIO Fumiture 
Workers, from Stanley L. Loney, 
president of the CIO United Elee- 
trical Workers District Council ‘6, 
Pittsburgh; A. A. Fisher, executive 
secretary of the Washington State 
CIO Council; from rubber workers 


in Ohio who threw a picket line! 


around the Akron Federal Build- 
ing. Hugh De Lacey, Washing- 
ton State director of the Progrés- 


lease of the three and condemning 
the frameup trial. 


The executive board of Local 


'19,: Féod. and Tobacco Workers 


Union’ in Memphis, Tenn., sent 
Medina a-telegram denounein _— 
action.. ‘They also- wired the Goy- 


in defense of the Trenton Six 
the Martinsville Seven. 


That¢ a’’small Sainple of how ft 
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House saying it backed the Com-. 


fendants’ political philosophy ..._ 


of the country. From Noerfelk, 


sive Party, issued a public state- 
ment calling for the immediate re- 


ernors of*New Jersey and. Virginia‘ 


; 
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MICHIGAN 


Ganley Writes an ‘Open Letter to Reuther 


(Continued from Page 1) 
off this phobia to a certain extent. 
Why don't you try, Walter, to be at 
least as sane and calm on this matter 
as the conservative AFL Detroit Labor 
News, which declared editorially on Vic- 
tor’s shooting: 
| “There are those who would point 
their finager at the Communist opposi- 


tion within the UAW. For our part, we © 


are more inclined to believe it stems 
from management or those who seek 
to ingratiate themselves with manage- 
ment.” 

A statement from you at this time can 
go a Jong way toward eliminating the 
red-baiting smokescreen thrown around 
this case. It can direct the investigation 
toward union-busting management, na- 
tive fascist groupings and gangster ele- 
ments in and around some sections of 
the UAW as the possible sources for this 
outrageous act so ela 

Labor history shows you,-Walter, that 


employers’ stoolpigeons and forgeries go | 


red-baiting. They 
am and 


hand-in-hand — wit 
are so close to each other as 


— eggs. 
You remember the founding conven- 


tion of the UAW held in South Bend in 
1936. You recall how the employers’ 
agents there tried to red-bait you. Re- 
member the forgery they distributed to 
the delegates. It was alleged to be a 
letter from the Communist Party en- 
dorsing the candidates for UAW top 
office supported by the left wing. bloc 
of which you were a part. 

When this forged letter was held up 
against the light the watermark on the 
paper read: “Bendix Corporation.” You 
recall how the right wingers tried to 
unseat you as a convention delegate and 
if was only after one of our people testi- 


under an ‘ideal name that you were 
seated. | 
At this convention, Walter, you Jed 


off your fight against red- baiting and 


brought in the resolution that “all 
Hearst-owned or controlled publications 
of every character should be placed on 
the unfair list.” You recall how. you 
denounced red-baiting in those days as 
the “bosses’ game” and how you cor- 
rectly said. that employers’ stoolpigeons 
played this desperate game in order to 
split the labor movement. 


You also know how red-baiting has 
been used by the powers-that-be to put 
over vicious labor frameups throughout 
our history. Forgeries and perjured wit- 
nesses found a Fertile soil in the red- 
baiting hysteria unleashed against such 
Jabor martyrs as Sacco and Vanzetti, 


Tom Mooney, Big Bill Haywyer and 


Eugene Victor Debs. 


Yes, the red-baiting sanibiaanredin 
thrown around your shooting should be 
removed not aly to safeguard the per- 
sons of your own family, but to make 
every other labor leader safe from simi- 
lar attacks. This step is also needed to 
prevent the frameup of some innocent 

“radical” labor iad 
while the real assassins are left free to 
ply their trade of murder and terror. 

Keep in mind the period in which we 
live, Walter. The big monopolies of 
the USA are out to dominate the world 
and to make the people at home bear 
the full burdens of economic depression. 
To put this over they are moving ste 
by step toward fascist rule in our land. 
The road to fascism has been greased 
step by step toward fascist rule in our 
Jand. The road to fascism has been 


greased by the nationwide hysteria un- 


_ ing to a profiteering Worl 


er for this crime,, 
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unfortunate, Walter, that you play the 
role of labor’s ambassador in putting 
over this drive of the monopolies lead- 


and eventual fascist rule. 
You know, as well as I do, that fas- 
cism always makes its first bid for power 


by suppressing the Communists. ‘A true » 
er of American democracy would, 


def 
therefore, rally to the defense of the 
Constitutional and>demoeratic rights. of 


_ the Communists in the first place, since 


they are the first to be attacked. Any 
other course is a rank betrayal of de- 
mocracy. Neither fascism ncr war §is 


inevitable. and can be halted by an. 


American people freed from the deaden- 
ing shackles of red-baiting. 

‘The preservation of democracy is the 
issue today in Judge Medina’s court in 
Foley: Square, New York. Will free 
thought and speech exist for anyone in 
America if the 12 ledders of the Com- 


munist Party are thrown in jail for 20.. 


years each for the sole “crime” of advo- 
cating the Marxian-Leninist social science 


in which they believe, and because they 


hold membership in a political party? 
Is any American trade unionist safe from 
being forced to act as a stoolpigeon 
against his fellow workers, if. Judge 
Medina can get ‘away with jailing the 
Communist. leaders; _ Gates, Henry 


Winston and Gus Hall, because they re- 
« fused to be informers? It’s clear, Wal- 


ter, that freed from the deadening 
shackles of red- baiting not a single de- 
fender of American democracy would 
fail to flood - Judge Medina’s chambers 
with protest. wires. 
Now, you can ask yourself: What have 
ro accomplished .so far with your red- 
aiting insinuations in this case? 
You have merely encouraged Police 


War Ill. 
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“dragnet” orders for the unconstitutional 
wholesare arrests of people having no 
conection with thé case. Toys new 
“law” is that everyone is guilty until he 
pfoves himself innocent. Toy uses your 
red-baiting to issue false press. releases - 
about the Civil Rights Congress and to 
invite the Un-American Committee .in 
for a fascist - like Roman Holiday with 
Mickey Mouse, Shirley. Temple and 
Humphrey Bogart all questioned on the . 


shooting. 


You’ must know, Waker, that our 

lice commissioner is no ordinary anti- 
fab bor public official. He's also an out- 
standing reactionary Republican political 
figure in ‘our community who. peddles 
the most. vicious fascist-like ideas. He 
has spread anti-Semitic propaganda over 
the air. 

His “shoot ’em” orders sesulied in the 
untimely death of the two Negro chil- 
dren, Beverly Lee and Leon Mosely. 
Over his own signature last year Toy 
boastfully repeated that Henry Wallace 
is an “un-American leader” and “I felt 
that all those engaged in un-American 
activities ought to be either shot, thrown 
out of the dy try, or put in jail.” The 
shootin F Vie Reuthe er and yourself 
took m in this sort of atmosphere, 
Walter. Ee 

It’s therefore clear how your state- 
ment against fred-baiting in this case 
could halt ‘this kind of fascist-like hys- 
teria. It cam clear the path leading to 
the apprehension and conviction of the 
real criminals. It can make it more 
diffitult for the powers-that-be to manu- 
facture another Sacco-Venzetti or Tom 
Mooney frameup around this case. 

Will you issue such a statement? 


Sincerely yours, 
NAT GANLEY, 


fied that you had worked in Ternstedt 


leashed ,gainst the Communists. 


It’s 


Commissioner Harry S. Toy to issue 


Editor, Michigan Worker. 
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By Helen Simon 


Aptheker Bares 
Cause, Cure — 
Of Chauvinism = 


DETROIT.—It’s not hard to get Herbert Astudes start- 
ed talking on the subject of white chauvinism. He has spent 
a large part of his 33 years fighting this phony manifestation 


of “superiority” which 
working people of our land. He 
has written numerous booklets re- 
vealing the Negro people’s proud 
role in American history, which for 
so long: has been suppressed and 
distorted. 


The Michigan Worker inter- 
viewed Aptheker, who is associate 
editor of Masses and Mainstream, 


when he was in Detroit to lecture} 


for the. Michigan School of Social 
Science on the “Path of Negro 
Liberation.” 

“Chauvinism arises out of op- 
pression,” he began in his meas- 
ured, serious way.~ “Chauvinism is 
deliberately cyeated and main- 
tained by the oppressors, the super- 
exploiters, the rich. 

“White chauvinism had its start 
here with slavery,” he said. “It 
was developed by the slave-hold- 


ers as a rationalization for and a 


bulwark of the enslavement of the | 


Negro. | 

“It has been continued and 
- maintained by the present ruling 
- class—the industrial and financial 
bourgeoisie—not only to rationalize 
its own inhuman system, but also 
as a weapon to maintain it. 

“White chauvinism provides the 
excuse for the super-exploitation of 
the Negro people—which results in 
greatly enhanced profits. It serves 
to divide the victims of exploita- 
tion—the working people—white 
from Negro. 

“Without unity there can be no 


divides. the® 


successful struggle against exploita- 
tion—and the ruling class: knows 
this very well. Its great divider is 
white chauvinism. 

“This white chauvinism,’ Ap- 
theker continued after a pause, “is 
a sense of superiority on the part 
of white people and a conviction 
on their part of the ‘inferior, 
‘childlike,’ ‘docile,’ ‘brutal,’ etc., 
character of the Negro. 

“It takes the form—in the propa- 
ganda of the ruling class—of both 
distortion and omission and_ its 
manifestations among white people 
generally partakes of this dual 
character. 

“This type .of thing reflects it- 
self in the everyday behavior of 
the vast majority m4 white. people 
What most American white people 
think they know is not true and 
most. of them actually know.nothing 


about the history, scientific and 
cultural achj2vements, press, or- 


ganizations, churches, family, as- 


pirations—in a word, of the life of 
their fellow Americans who are 
Negroes. 

“In a word, as Theodore Ward 
put it, most Americans are 
enveloped in the ‘Big White Fog.’ 

“This positive misinformation 
and lack of information lead at 
times to open acts of chauvinism, 


such. as the brutality and violence 
practiced against Negrees in De- 


Freseriptions Called: for 
and Delivered 


PINCUS DRUGS | 


| 11344 *Whittier at Dihie™ 
Phone AR 2990 


PIANOS. 
Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK 


HAROLD SMITH 
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Winter, Berry, Dombrowski 


DETROIT.—Labor press speak- 
ers at the July 4 All Nations Press 
Picnic at Welcome Park will be 


Tom G. Dombrowski and Abner! 


W. Berry. 


Dombrowski, recently returned 


from a trip to Poland, is editor of | 


the English section of the Polish 
weekly Glos Ludowy (People’s 
Voice). 
Harlem edition of The Worker. 
Carl Winter, chairman of the 
Michigan Communist Party and_| 
one of the 12 Foley Square de- 
fendants, will give first-hand “re- 
ports of the New York trial. 

For dancing, David Heard and 
his famed all-star orchestra will 
provide be-bop and hot jazz. 
There'll be entertainment, baseball, 
volleyball, races, carnival games 
and prizes. Books, records ‘ and 
other articles will be auctioned. 
Sponsored by the’ Michigan 
Worker and the labor and national 


troit by systematic police terror. 
“And chauvinism takes _less 
obvious forms: it is manifested by, 
the very fact of ignorance, con-, 
sciously or unconsciously. 


“The fight against white chau- 
vinism is, first of all, the job of 
the white person. It cannot be 
with words alone. 


with deeds,” 
emphatically. 
“There is a great distrust of the 


white people among the Negro 
people. This distrust is perfectly 


Aptheker asserted 


‘natural and stems from histery and | 


lift- today. 


“To overcome this distrust, to 
eam .. . he repeated that word— 
“to earn real friendship‘ requires 
action 


WANTED 


press, the picnic will be the No. 1! 
get together for progressive De- 
troiters* over the holiday weekend. 

Picnic committee workers and 
volunteers ‘will hold their final 


Speak July 4 Worker Picnic 


| meeting at 8 p.m., June 24, at The 
Michigan Worker office, 2419 
Grand River. Groups sponsoring 
the picnic are directed to be sure 
they are represented at that time. 


Berry is editor of the new’ 


\BWPICNIC 
Welcome Park . 


—— ~— 


It must be} 


Material to be loaned or 

donated on FORD ORGAN- 

IZING -DRIVES from 1925 — 
to May 1941 


a Pictures, shep papers, leafiete, mimee 


material, reselutiens, organizing con- 

ference reperts, ete., beginning with 

Aute Workers Unien up te VAW-CIO 
Call er deliver te Billy Allan 


i, Niagara, 9673 yoke AY 


WO 1-1287 
J asheortaonds 


1¢ to 


A World te Win—Upton Sinclair 49¢ 
We Are Many—Elia Reeve Bleor 88c 
Stories of the Russian War 39e 
Autobigaphy. Benvenuto Cellini 10¢ 
Revolt in the Desert— 

T. E.- Lawrence . 
China’s Crisis—Rosinger 
Behind the Silken Curtin— 

- Crum 5c 
Short Stories of Stephen V. Benet 7c 
How Dear to My Heart— 

Kimbrough 
The Wayward Bus—Steinbeck 
Red Star Over China—Snow 
The Americanization ef Labor— 


Bv8e 
~9C 


 4ygve 
B9c 
39e 
69e 


We 


Dunn 
I Saw the Russian Peopie— 
i Winter 
Secret eof Soviet Strength— 
Johnson 
Rickshaw. Boy—Lau Shaw 
The Conveyer—James Steele 
The Romance ef Leonarde 
da Vinci 


Bases and Empire— 
George Marion . 


Report from Red China— 

Forman 
Cross and the Arrow—Maltz 39-0 
The Exile—Pecsrl Buck 150 
The Big Sky—A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 19¢ 
The Seviets—Albert Rhys 

Williams 69e 


| Beyond the Last Path 


Eugene Weinstock BYe 


abe oo xf ps CSS ee Sire = Fire on 
iin 


Sale Ends June 30 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Men ef Europe—Simene 


And Many Hundreds of Others 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKSTORE 


2419 W. GRAND RIVER 


$1.00 


Churches in tke USSR— 
Stanley Evans 

Essays on the French Revelutien 

History of the Irish Citizen 
Army—Fex 

North Star Ceuntry—Le Sueur 

Nana—Emile Zola 

Magazine Article Writing— 
Brennecke 

' History Communist Party Soviet 
Union 

The United Front—Dimitreff 

Facts and Fascism—Seldes 

Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

Wide Is the Gate—Upten Sinclair 

Cross Section 1945 

In Defense ef Children—Beverly 

Storm Over the Ruhr— 
Marehwitza 

Barricades in Berlin—Neukrantz 

Grewth and Development of 
Young Child 

The Left Hand Is the Dreamer 

Release from Nerveus Tension— 
Fink 

U.S. War Aims—Lippmann 

Wind in the Olive Trees— 
Abe] Pienn 

Three Soldiers—Dos Passos 

The World Is Mine—Wm. Blake 

The Adventures ef a Fakir— 
Ivanov 

Siberia—Emil Lengye!l 

The Chief American Peets 


The Harder They Fall—Shulberg 


Room No. 7 
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DETROIT.—Mrs. Gus Hall will 
be in Detroit this Sunday, June 19, 
to tell how her husband has been 
jailed for the duration of the anti- 
Communist frameup trial in New 
York simply because he protested 
the attempt to turn his fellow de- 
fendant, John Gates, into a stool- 
pigeon. 

Mrs. Hall is one of five women 
leaders who will be honored at a 
@ reception Sunday from 3 to 6 p.m. 
at the 666 Club at 666 East Adams. 
Her husband, chairman of the 


eception 


Communist Party of Ohio, is re- 
membered in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula as a fighter for miners’ 
rights. 

Mrs. Peggy Dennis, wife of the 


general secretary of the Commu- 


nist Party, Mrs. Helen Allison Win- 
ter, wife of the chairman of Mich- 


igans party, Mrs. Lillian Green, 


wife of the party’s Illinois chairman 
and Miss Claudia Jones, outstand- 
mg Negro woman leader who 
faces deportation to the West In- 
dies, are the other guests of honor. 


Hall’s Wife Talks 
Sunday 


The visitors will give first hand 

accounts of the astounding miscar- 
riage of justice being perpetrated 
in the Federal Court House in 
Manhattan. 
_ They have asked particularly to 
meet Detroit women—Communists 
and non-Communists—to discuss 
what women can do to save Amer- 
ica’s fast-disappearing civil liber- 
ties. 

Men not required as baby-sitters 


are also welcome. 


Rev. Hill, Council Candidate, Blasts 
Toy’s Unconstitutional Roundups 


DETROIT. — Rev. Charles A. 
Hill, candidate for Common Coun- 


a PAINT 
Outside White — $2.95 Gal. 


‘High Titanium, Lead Zinc and Oil 
SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Not to peel, rub off or turn yellow 


NATE’S OUTLET 


‘FULL LINE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
FENKELL, COR. SCHAEFER 
' VE 8-6260 


cil, last week decried Commissioner are a real threat to the freedom of 


Toys roundup and detention of 
hundreds of innocent Detroiters on 
alleged suspicion in the Reuther 
shooting. | a 
“The wholesale arrests are, in 
violation of the constitutional 
rights of individuals,” the well- 
known minister declared. “They 


Ae nALTIONS —~—.. 


-}PRESS: 


ENTERTAINMENT - 


Special for the Children 


PONY RIDES * 


NATIONAL FOOD SPECIALTIES. 


WELCOME PARK 


JULY 4 


ADMISSION 35¢ (tax incl.) 


et 


PICNIC 


GAMES - DANCING 


KIDDIE BAZAAR 


JULY 4 


. CHILDREN FREE 


' 


ee Se ~~ ~ a ee 


TION 


the people.” 

Special police victimization of 
Negro cond sang ll glaring in the 
present agitation—is one of the 
things against which Rev. Hill 
TT fight if elected to the coun- 
cil. : 

Urged by many feliow progres- 
sives to run again, Rev. Hill agreed 
to take time from his duties as 
pastor of the Hartford Ave. Baptist 
Church to do so because of his 
firm belief that the council must no 
longer be jimcrow in a city where 
some 300,000 Negroes are living. 

His supporters believe that Rev. 
Hill's election might well be the 
beginning of the end of fascist-like 
activities on the part of city au- 
thorities and the reviving hate- 
mongering groups. , | 

They regard him as the most 
logical representative of the Negro 
people to be elected to the council, 
pointing to his splendid record 
as co-chairman of the Committee 
for a State FEPC, co-chairman of 
the Inter-Racial Committee of the 
Detroit Council of Churches, past 
president of the NAACP, chair- 
man of the Civic Committee of the 
Baptist Ministerial Alliance and 
member of the first Mayor's Inter- 


racial Committee. 


Around the Globe, a column 
of news and analysis by Joseph 
Starobin, appears each day in 
the Daily Worker. 


HONORING 


WIVES 
OF THE 


TWELVE 


MICHIGAN 


37 AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
= oY THE OLD-TIMER 
STATE OF THE UNION 


4,4 — 
TOMMY THOMPSON, president of Ford Local 600 should 
have more sense than to use Joe Bommarito, the ex-convict and . 


. distributor, of leaflets for the UAW at the Farm equipment plant in’ - 
on on - 


East Moline. Bommarito is the contact man for Thor 
Detroit's West Side, trying to line up UAW convention delegates .. 
to ar’ for Thompson for Regional Director against ACTUer Joe 
McCusker. | 


s * * 


On Detroit’s East Side, Russell Leach, president of Local 155, — 
and Ken Morris, president of Local 212, are the candidates of the 
Reuther-Mazey gang against the two incumbenf regional directors, 
Norman Matthews and Mike Lacey. Between the four of them they 
couldn't make a good leaflet distributor. But Matthews is burning 
at the doublecross being handed him by Walter P. Reuther. 


a o * 


Up in Saginaw, Kenneth Forbes, an anti-Reutherite of sorts, is 
telling the boys that if he can line up some votes at the Continental 
plant in Muskegon then he can beat incumbent Regional Director 
Leonard Woodcock. ? ; 

In case you're interested, neither George Addes, R. J. Thomas, 
nor Dick Leonard will be delegates or candidates for office at the 


> * 


- July 10, Milwaukee UAW convention. 


o e ee 

We wonder how Richard T. Gosser feels these days, what with 
so many things going on and not knowing what Reuther plans for 
him either at the convention or elsewhere. 


o oe » 


The annual convention of the Wayne County CIO Council will 
be held Aug. 5-6 at the Dairy Workers Hall, 15840 Second Blvd. 
This is the first time we heard of them since Adolph Germer elected 
Mike Nowak and Al Barbour as the officers last year. 


2 3s 


DSR office workers, AFL, got the second wage cut in three 
months, thanks to Walter Reuther. You see, they went hook, line 
and sinker last year for Reuther’s escalator wage cutting clause, 
put it in their contract and now, like GM workers, they got the 
same wage cuts. 


Leo Nowicki, the engineer who runs the DSR and who grad- 
uated to the job based on his experience as a Drain commisisoner, 
is proposing similar wage cuts for the DSR motormen and bus 
drivers, now waiting the results of arbitration of their 27-cent-an- 
hour wage increase demand. | 

2 


Auto workers, sweating out the Unemployment Compensation 
lines these days, will be interested to know that Council Prexy 
George Edwards (“I once was a UAW organizer”), will launch his 
campaign for Mayor of Detroit, at the Statler Hotel. Price of ad- 
mission is $6. Just a “workers’ candidate.” 

o 2 > 


Talking about unemployment, the number of empty plants 
increased in Michigan from 97 to 122 in three months. 
>» » o 


-PACKINGHOUSE NOTES 


Olga Zenchuk was recently reelected financial secretary of CIO 
Packinghouse Workers Local 69 in Detroit (of which she has been 
an officer for nine years). She boasts the distinttion of having been 
the most resolved-against delegate at the Estes Park, Col., conven- - 
tion of UPW. 


Rightwingers trie to “get” her because her shop had pulled 
out of the amalgamated local and because she was alleged to have 
taught “communism” at a leadership training school. She won hands 
down. : 


Dan Penn, president of UPW Local 190, heads the anti-Olga 
forces. He sank to the all-time low of requesting Hammond, 
Standish and Co. to ‘terminate her 21 years’ seniority. Quite em- 
barrassing to the ACTU-Trotzkyite-right wing crew when this deed 


became known around Estes Park. 
? * 


a 


* * 


Olga says the real story is that Local 69 has informed the 
various sausage and packing companies within its jurisdiction that 
the contracts are to be reopened on matters of wages, speedup, 
health insurance and company-paid pensions. She also asked to 
remind Michigan Worker readers that Wilson and Co. (one of the 
Big Four packers) has refused to sign with the UPW despite the 
union’s victories in NLRB elections. 


> i a 


AROUND TOWN 


For those auto workers who used to visit ex-president R. J. 
Thomas’s office back in 1947, you may remember the office boy 
that always met all visitors. His name was Leo LaMotte. This 
character now is the chairman of the right wing caucus at Plymouth. 
Local 51. His water boy, Charlie Bethel, also forced to go back 
to work when Thomas got beat in the 1947 convention, is now 


handling “public relations” for the right wing. caucus—which con- 


sists of 99 percent redbaiting leaflets. | 
° % ® ; 


The Ford Local 600 boys who pal around with Mayor Hub- 
bard of Dearborn, are looking the other way these days. Hubbard 
is doing a choice piece of strikebreaking by pushing out jitneys in 
the present bus strike. Marguerite Johnson, City Councilwoman, 
was among the first to get finger printed so she could drive a jitney. 


Remember in November, boys, about the strikebreakers Hub- 
bard and the rest in the Council. So far not a squeak from Dave 
Averill and James Tamoor, Hubbard’s boys in Local 600. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 19 . 
3-6 P.M. 


666 CLUB 


666 E. ADAMS ° 
Men. Invited Also 


Guests: 

MRS. GUS HALL 
MRS. EUGENE DENNIS 
MRS. CARL WINTER 

MRS. GIL GREEN 
MISS CLAUDIA JONES 
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| The Depres 
_| IsHere--What to Do 


1. Fight for a Wage Raise Policy in the Unions 


—See George Morris’s column, page 7. 


2. Trade with the 


= 


Soviet Union and China 


—See Joseh Starobin’s story, page 5. 


3. The Communist Program 
— See story, page 5, and editorial, page 6. 
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The Next Weeks Decide 
Byard Jenkins’ Life 


Public opinion registered with the court NOW can 
decide whether Byard Jenkins will be granted a new 
trial. — See Page 13 


Morgan Men Hatched PTC, 
Collect the Pay-Off 


How PTC operates, who collects the dough and how 
much it costs you. — See Page 13 


700 Unemployed Act 
For Jobs at UE Raily 


As shutdown and layoffs increase, Philly’s UE workers 
begin to organize a. program to meet their needs. 
— See Page 1A 


Bethlehem Uses Layoffs 


To Intimidate Workers 


Layoffs are being intensified by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
to club workers into greater speedup, as they fear for 
their jobs) —See Page 14 


eee 


PENNSY 


Ring to Free ‘Twelve’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—A Negio. worker, O..B. McMullin, unable to contribute to. the 
Communist defense fund because of a two-year illness, offered his last valuable posses- 
sion, a diamond ring, at a dinner last Friday night in honor of the national Communist 


PHILLY UE LOCAL OF 5,000 
ASSAILS MEDINA’S JAILINGS 


PHILADELPHIA. —A_ regular membérship meeting 
of Local 155, CIO United Electrical Workers, representing 
5,000 workers, unanimously voted to-condemn Judge Har-. 


old Medina’s jailings. : 
In a message to Henry Winston at the Federal De- 
tention Home, the local said it backs the Communists’ 


stand in refusing to become stoolpigeons. 

The communication to Medina declared: “As trade 
unionists, we are too aware of what a blacklist means, and 
through bitter experience hold stoolpigeons under the 


greatest contempt. / ” 
‘While many of us may disagree with the defendants’ 


political philosophy .. . we expect that all should receive 
fair and impartial frial.” 


State Bigotry Hits Kids 


PHILADELPHIA.—News of discriminatory application blanks 
for the Commonwealth’s Camp Penn for boys, at Indiantown Gap, 
has revolted the people here. 
| Camp Penn, established this year by the legislature on thé 
initiative of Governor Duff, is now distributing application blanks 
forcing youngsters to designate their’ race, creed and nationality. 

This disgusting exhibition of bigotry practiced on little children 
seeking a couple of weeks of outdoor camp life, has stirred up a 
torrent of protest. The bigoted application blanks are all the more 
shocking since the camp was originally promoted as “free of all 
racial and religious restrictions.” 

Governor Duff must be held directly responsible for the dis- 
crimination practiced by his. administrators at Camp Penn. His 
office should be flooded with protests demanding immediate with- 
drawal of the covey mmona blanks. 


\ | leaders in the Foley Square heresy 
| erial. 

His action was typical of the 
rising anger against the Inquisition 
against the Communist Party and 
the growing determination to de- 
feat the fascist attack. Four thou- 
sand dollars was raised at the ban- 
?quet in the Hotel. Siephen Girard, 
June 10, which was attended by. 
319 trade unionists and commu- 
nity leaders from Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Other highlights of the local 
campaign to free the “12”: 


delphia Committee for Free Po- evening, June 8. A picket line 


for a local movement in connec- 
__,|tion with the national Conference 


— \to Defend the Bill of Rights, New Order, Iwo. James Pasquay, of 


® One of the “12” was slated to 
speak at a big youth rally for 


LVANIA 


¢ A mass picket line and street The largest street demonstration here since the start of the 
mocting. June 8. (See vate 4,.| tial of the “12” brought the fight to free the jaifed Communist 
An initiating group for a Phila-| Jeaders to thousands in the central city shopping area Wednesday 


of 750 at the Federal Building, 


litical Advocacy, sponsored by .8| Ninth and Market Sts. (shown in picture), was climaxed with a 

—— :. bate p ee yy Be im) street meeting on the steps of the building. 

dav eee 15 Pens pdt als Speakers included: Henry Beitscher, executive secretary of the 
Y> : Progressive Party; Dorothy Pearson, executive secretary, Commit- 

tee to Free Byard Jenkins; Ed Strong, Communist Party city chair- 

man; Sol Rotenberg, executive secretary, Jewish People’s Fraternal 


the CIO Fur and Leather Work- 


Y I ; 
ork, July 16-17 : ers, chaired the demonstration, which was organized by an emer- 
gency committee of Civic, fraternal and communist leaders. 


. 


peace, jobs and civil rights, SpOn-| me 
sored in the Stephen Girard Hotel, ( t ( i d | 
Friday, June 17, by the newly- i y on Cmns 


formed Marxist youth organization, 


Bloors 87th birthday at April} | 
Farms, July 3, will be attended|By Norman Anderson 
by some of the a: and will be a’ PHILADELPHIA. — The 


demonstration for their freedom. 


are being held throughout ‘the city, | Through Magistrate Nathan 


Medina demanding. their freedom |demned as fire traps. 


|is well over the 3,000 mark from] The city preens itself on this 
this city alone. “effort” to do something about the 


sands of Philadelphians, Negro and 

white, are forced to put up with. 
nm e ot lo e c The catch is: the people who are | P 

forced to move, have no place to 


horrible housing conditions thou- 


g£o. 


At 2019 Bainbridge St., one of 

the condemned buildings, Mrs. 

For © 1S A ta Jesse. White and her mother, Mary 
Harrison, told a Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA. — As reports of shutdowns and layoffs in basic steel, the eco-|unable to find another dwelling 
nomic weathervane, continue to pour in, unemployed’ workers in Philadelphia last Thursday |since the condemn order was is- 


took the first eoncrete steps ogee toward ss. g for their needs. More than 700 — 


sued two weeks ago. 
They, like all of the inhabitants 


workers, mainly from _ Proctor, 


=" and | ey electrical dents lo "of fs arse? pgs 

ere, turned out to a mass meet- a with either high rents whic 

ing sponsored by - District 1, CIO @ | ow or 6 Dur. Js, ess she can’t afford or restrictive cov- 
: ; enants which force her to live in 


Electrical Workers, at the Kensing- 
ton Labor Lyceum, Second and 


— ree aath The Pennsylvania's Worker’s fight tualett Jimcrow in steel, is 
They adopted a t igh oe oint ee beginning to make an impact among steel . workers. 

for jobs and unemployment * it A ceaber wiley Seep Eee | 

~ oe fe Mogae 7 ecm Re ntl “During the past three months the Civil Rights group of the 
; | South Side Club, Communist Party, has built up a circulation of 


eir 


gram designed to aid 


carry the program out. It included: “a Penasylvania Worker of 15 


(1) A demand that the federal) oo The readers were. secured by canvassing in the Jones & 


_ Yovernment grant the city and 
state funds with which to begin Laughlin South Side area. 


public works projects. Also that 
the Philadelphia improvement pro- 
gram be gotten under way im- 
mediately and expanded to provide 
for more jobs. 

(2) A demand’ for liberalization| for @ solution of their problems.” 


and extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits and’ a halt| among the thousands of workers 
to the current hoarding by the 
state of the $600,000,000 unem-| paper by June 24. 
ployment fund. 

Also that Congress pass ‘HR! will attend a party sponsored by 
3818, submitted by Rep. Vito| N. 32nd St. 


“The campaign of The Worker on Negro job rights has made ‘ 
it possible for us to hold two meetings on this question. P rogressive Party 
“Utilizng The Worker on specific issues—speedup discrimina- ° 
tion, fight for higher wages—through systematic canvassing and reg- Launches Job Fight 
ular visiting, have show these workers the way to organize and fight 


blighted areas. 

She showed us around ! er three-| 
room second floor apartment, and’ 
pointed out the holes around the 
baseboards of her tiny kitchen. 
Woodwork on the outside of the 
kitchen window is rotting, the cel- 
lar stairs are rotting and holes in 
the dining room and bathroom ceil- 


readers whom we visited every 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Pro- 
gressive Party has announced it is 


The campaign to: develap just ‘such a fighting mniliteend spirit preparing a full-scale campaign 


in this state is well under way in |for jobs and economic security in 


the Philadelphia area.. Readers are campaigning for 300 subs to this |Pennsylvania._ The campaign. will 


\be directly associated with the 


The drive. will wind up Sebunting, June 24, when. press builders drive «against the- cold war andj pop, 


The Pennsylvania Worker at 2014 jagainst ratification of the North 
Atlantic Pact. - 


Marcantonio, which would extend} Admission: Three subs, new or renewed, to the Pennsylvania | ~ State chairman Josiah Gitt de- 


- veterans 52-20 unemployment! Worker; 


clared: . “Our campaign for. jobs 


compensation benefits for two One yearly sub, new or renewed, to the Daily Worker: in the state will begin with a series 


years beyond its present expiration .. Two three-month subs, new 


or ‘renewed, to the Daily Worker. {of economic conferences in key 
ae 


_ date of July 25. v 


3 | e 
the A demand fo highs wedee:| Truck Drivers 
tion in pay and repeal of thei\ Win Pa bee 
Taft-Hartley law and reenactment Y 


of the Wagner Act. PITTSBURGH. — Some 2,300! 


The newly-formed committee|¢_; 
will seek a-hearing before City freight truck drivers man won - 
Council to back up their demand|7% cents an hour wage increase in 


for extension of the city’s public}a new one-year contract signed | 


works program. by their ynion—Local 249 of the 


At the same time it was revealed } 
| ‘that the CIO Electrical Workers |AFL, Teamsters—with the Penn- 


paring a national lobby o {Sylvania Motor Carriers -Assn. The 


are 
.., Washi an-Jane. 19,420" ‘and: wage’ xaise fis retroactive’to:Jume 1. 


REPEAL THE | | Pittsburgh, delphia gee « 
Rakai ‘yj be Saba Lancaster-Reading area. - . 

“We intend to render service to 
the unemployed; and at the same 
time ‘project a full state. program 
to take up the already dangerous 
slack in use of man power in 
the state.” 


ae f = 3 |anthracite on ‘Lehigh Valley, 


and the stream of wires to Judge by 230 persons, have been con-© 


Worker reported, they have been} 


areas in the state, including the 


230 Homes: 


vs ihe cic n bone of Moser PQUUMNAAeS Cant Find New Ones 


City of Philadelphia has 


© Street meetings for the “12”|Popped up with a new “solution” to the housing problem. 


Beifel, 17 homes, inhabited — 


ings let water in when it rains. 

She believes, as most of the ten- 
ants do, of the condemned build- 
ings, that the owners should be 
made to conform to the city hous- 
ing code and do the required re- 
air work. 

If the building must be con- 
demned, the least that could be 
done is to find housing for those 
forced into the street. So far the 
city hasn’t done a thing about this, 
she believes. . 

In a recent series, The Pennsyl- 
vania Worker showed how Herbert 
Packard, chief of the city’s Sani- 
tation Department, was forced to 
order repairs in a number of South 
Philadelphia homes. 

Demands from the tenants, who 
lived under conditions similar to 
‘those of Mrs. White, forced their 
landlords and the city to live up 
to the Housing Code. 


Carnegie Shuts 
Blast Furnace 


DUQUESNE, Pa.— The No. 1 
blast furnace at the Carnegie- 
Hlinois Steel Corp. plant was 
blown out ‘June 4. It is the first 
such closure by the corporation in 
this district since the end of the 
war. \ 


Company Officials stated the 
shutdown is due to lack of orders 
for iron and steel. The fur- 
nace had a production oery of 
216,000 tons of iron a : 

The corporation still h has’ 35 
blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown area~ with a total 
capacity of over 24,000,000 tons 
annually. 

The closing of the No. 1 fur: 
nace, ang with the general 
falling in the urgent demand 
for iron and steel that character- 
ized the post-war period has al- 
ready thrown many workers in the 
giant plant on a reduced working- 


week schedule and caused a con- 


low. PTC Got That Vi 


——— 


siderable layoff. 


(92 \Sleiias: —See Page 13 
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‘THE NEXT WEEKS DECIDE 


Action NOW Can Save. 
: v. | ° 3 ge og 
PHILADELPHIA. — Whenever PTC fears its profit 0 | r e it | | ii S$ | & 
rate is threatened, it automafically demands a fare increase. | | ) 3 : 


The courts, the city, the PUC, even though they may con-} pene see ae rerty eee 

demn a specific fare increase, allé— ————— PHILADELPHIA. — Judge Frank Smith, Room 653, City Hall, ‘and his two asso- - 
recognize and respect PTC’s|Year when PTC reorganization be- ciates, will decide within the next weeks whether or. not to grant a new trial to Byard 
Jenkins, Negro youth, framed for murder. The weight of public opinion registered with 


“right” to profit on “investments.” |C@me final, was a board director 
the court NOW, according to the® at = 


Morgan Men Hatched — 
PTC, Gather Gold Eggs 


By Catherine Frost | 


- -_ 


These investments supposedly of two of PTC’s underlying com- 
Free Jenkins Committee, can be R li | | ee 
@ . 
allies Demand: 


“risked” in PTC are largely imagi-|Panies. These companies, as we 
nary, as we revealed here last|reported in. last week’s Pennsyl- deuliive in lieing the ‘alae 
week. Actually PTC is assured — a ; PTC ae ake reach their decision. ree 
, _{lion’s share o ‘pro , “ 
ee” foe tte the reorganization plan. __ ii ha Taine weult cae wee PHILADELPHIA.—A well-attended, militant rally. at Jones | 
ie Geesthle o coust desea oD Memorial Church, 20th and Dauphin, ‘last Friday demanded Byard 
p urt Cecision Ce-|" Jenkin’ freedom and volunteered delegates to visit the judges now , 
considering Jenkins’ petition for a new trial. | 
The meeting, sponsored by the 28th Ward Progressive Party, 


ments, but on the company's of-|' . sae 
ficial “value.” And its Official value| _ ° Other big money P 9-8 
phians, directing the underlier nying a new trial. 
In an ordinary case, Jenkins 
was advertised by leaflets and sound truck in both Negro and white 
communities m. the area. 


is almost double its real value— - , ; 
so that its six percent profit is ac-|Companies at that time, included 
tually nearer 13 percent. Mors L. Clothier, J. E. Widener | vould “pe assured of a new trial. 
HOW DID PIC ever receive e —r oo wer Samet iad cies But this is not an ordinary ease. 
_-the official valuation of $93,000,- |". DB. Morris jr. 0 — » t~ © The new evidence, which has}. Se aera : a 
000? of others high in Philadelphias| jicen since Jenkins’ ‘trial’ in No- Je — panos ars or r erm i ae Pea wres 
To answer that question we/financial ranks, vember, points to a white grave-| y¢ ky of ¥ a by oe on ne % aa ju costae N, Sens 
must go back to when the old| Hopkinsen, in his capacity as aldigger, Herbert Gulembo, as the) , = did - ri Coe i a a ros < bil 4 aos 7 
PRT was being reorganized—a six|PRT reorganization manager, did slayer of Kathryn Meller, for whose . se gs“ ” 7 wee “* re oe . pe P hk, 
eee ete tak the pockets of erict Jenkins was convicted. ' | ‘ge the tasgleg 4§ the Ttentus Sty, Meee Leeiinie, and the thoes 
jailed Communist Party leaders now on trial in Foley Square. 
A meeting at-711 S. Broad St. last Thursday, sponsored by the 
Mid-City Progressive Club, demanded freedom for Jenkins. Ten 


year process, ending in 1940 when 
PTC was launched. | own pockets and the pockets of} Jn an ordinary case, Gulembo 
From the beginning, this reor-|his Main Line friends. would have been indicted by the 
WHEN HOPKINSON and {state and held for trial. Instead, he 
took Free Jenkins petitions: to circulate in the community. 


ganization was stacked in favor of 
Philadelphia’s big money men, and 'Greenfield in 1938 presented their|i; free and the state has gone to 
: - unbelievable lengths to prove this 


Fare-Rise Still Remains a Danger 


PTC fares are back to 10 cents, through an order of the State 
Superior Court. This victory for the people came after a month of 


- mounting public pressure. a 
In addition to popular protest, the City of Philadelphia, with 


an eye to the November elections, put on a good. show of indigna- 
tion against the 13-cent fare. A number of well-heeled individuals 
also spoke against the 13-cent fare, apparently considering the 
straight fare increase a blundering and inexpedient way of main- 
taining PTC profits. 


suspect innocent. “a 
© Even before the new evidence 
concerning Gulembo came to light, 
there was ample evidence (includ- 
ing air-tight alibis) to prove Jen- 
kins’ innocence. z 
In an ordinary case, preliminary 
police checks on the _ evidence 
would have cleared Jenkins and he 
never would have been brought to 
trial. Instead, he was convicted of 
murder in the first degree. 
This is not an ordinary case be- 
cause it does not involve the sim- 


Sinai ime tas apres ea eC RR genta 


Class Angles 


onaneennennne BY Catherine Frost Se ae 


Right under “Barnaby,” and usually flanked by “Mar- 
riage. License’ Applications,’ is a regular daily Inquirer 
feature entitled “Mirror of Your Mind.” It is. written by a 
“consulting psychologist” named® : 
named Lawrence Gould; ~ 


® In fact, to quote Dr. Gould, 


The fight against the fare, increase,. however, is not yet. won. 
~ Only the “temporary” increase has been voided. The Public Utilities 
- Commission has still to rule on a permanent 13-cent fare, scheduled 


ple question of “Who committed 
thé crime?” 


following “Mirror of Your Mind.” | 


DAY AFTER DAY I have bgen| 


everyones character, without 
qualification, “is primarily the re- 
sult of the way his parents treat 


I read it right after “Blondie” and 
before “Barnaby.” And here are 
some of the things I have dis- 
covered: : 

© War, depression, unemploy- 
menj, racial or religious discrimi- 
nation, slum environment, — our 
U. S. cut-throat ethical code—all 
these things do nothing whatso- 
ever to disturb mental health, the 
column would lead you to believe. 

® That's not quite true. He has 
just mentioned racial and religious 
prejudice—but not as a source of 
mental disturbance to the victim. 

To the question, “Do prejudices 
make children unhappy?r” he an- 
swers, “No.” Prejudice, he says, 
makes the child feel “more se- 
cure.” And adds: “Tolerance and 
understandings are the qualities of | 
an adult mind, but to emphasize 
them too soon ina child’s emo- 
tiona] development may make him 
feel there is nothing that he can 
be sure of.” | : 


© Unlike the presumably _in-| 
significant social disturbances (wat, 
depression, etc.), such an event as 
a smother’s scolding of her small 


Instead it involves a_ police 
frame-up of a Negro youth, a 
frameup which the police were 
able to get away with only because 
the youth was Negro. 

The freeing of Jenkins would 
_./|indict the police and the whole 
state apparatus of attempted mur- 
der of Jenkins and fascist disregard 
of justice and the American legal 
rights of Negro citizens. 

That is why the state is desper- 
ate in its attempts to see Byard 
Jenkins electrocuted. That is why 
the people's movement to free By- 
ard Jenkins dare not relax and 
count on the overwhelming legal 
evidence of Jenkins’ innocence. — 


200 Laid -Off 

MONESSEN. — Installment of 
néw equipment in the open-hearth 
department of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. plant resulted in the layoff o 
about 200 workers. : 
The State Unemployment Com 
pensation Bureau has had to set 
up a special office here and another 
at Carleroi, across the Mononga- 
hela River. Five other groups of| child in public, Dr. Gould says, 


unemployed are expected to file| May warp. its mental health for 
their claims this week. | life. | | 


. to go into effect July 21. - : 
¥ There Miuaniing also the standing danger that PTC will be per- 


mitted to dump its watered stock on city taxpayers at a fantastically 
high price, , 
In this article, the second of a series, the Pennsylvania Worker 
_ continues to search behind the legal and technical gibberish of PTC 
testimony and present the facts about the transit monopoly. 
, . 


him, especially in his first years.” 
TQ MY MIND, which is not 
being mirrored,- all this is just an 


reorganization plan to the PUC, 
they were slapped down _ fairly 
hard. PUC commissioners had been 
appointed by Pennsylvania's “little 
New Deal” Democratic administra- 
tion, and they said of the plan: 
“There is reason te believe that 
selfish interests are being served.” 
PUC’s two main _ objections 
were: 

® VALUATION. The. plan 


in particular the Morgan interests. 
The reorganizers ruthlessly over- 
rode the interests of both the car- 

. riding public and PRT workers, 
who for years had been forced to 
invest part of their wages in worth- 
less PRT stock. 

Here are some of the factors in 
the reorganization which prede- 

termined its big business bias: 


© Court-appointed managers of 
the reorganization were Republi-| valued PTC at $100,000,000. PUC 


can Edward Hopkinson Jr., part-|claimed this figure should be $55,- 
ner in the Morgan-dominated |000,000—or “the original historic 
cost, less accrued depreciation” of 


Drexel and Co. banking house, 
and Democrat Albert Greenfield,|useful property transferred to the 
new PTC. In other words, PUC 


Philadelphia real estate meee. oy gree 
tod e members 0 ’s|made the naive proposal that the 
sens eo value of PTC should be what the 


executive committee. 
-@ Hopkinson’s firm,. Drexel and|equipment was found to be actu- 
ally worth. | 


Co., was the court-appointed fi- 1 
' nancing agent for the reorganiza-| © DISTRIBUTION OF PROF- 
ITS. PUC objected that,. under 


tidn—for which it presumably re- 
ceived the. bulk of the $2,800,000 |the plan, the underliers would get 
$3,750,000 out of $4,000,000 esti- 


_ alloted to “cost of financing.” ae Ge >. cs 
6 ‘ we *, the|mated yearly profit—or a u 
aoe hee, Si ihe $250,000. “The plan proposes to 


| a: | give practically nothing of value,” 


PUC commissioners stated, to PRT. 
are on sale at 


employe-stockholders,. “by whose 
PROGRESSIVE 


sweat and self-denial the system 
was maintained and improved.” 

BOOKSHOP 
269 S. llth STREET 


But PUC’s stand . against the 
PHILADELPHIA _— 


transit monopoly caved in quickly 
oo JUNE 
 pege * | 
| Political Affairs 


under pressure. Two months later 
Special Iesue on 


the commissioners made a “com- 
promise’ proposal, taking (as they 

“Struggle Against 
White Chauvinism”’ 


bad 


inverted way of saying: “The men- 
tally ill have only their parents tu 
blame, and our social system is 
perfect.” 
Unfortunately, Dr. ‘Gould’s col- 
umn seems to be quite a good mir- 
ror—not of the human mind but 
of the bulk of psychological ideo- 
logy in_the U.S.A. today. 


q 


Suoes 


Celebrate Mother Bloor’s 87th Birthday 2 
: py CN f C | Bring the Family atl ot 


a Full Day of 
SUNDAY, JULY 


8 


They granted the underliers the 
lion’s share of profit, as demanded. 
And. they upped the valuation of 
PTC to $85,000,000. The valua- 
tion was further boosted: to the 
present $93,000,000. by the State 
Superior Court in 1944, 


Radiator Workers 
In Plant Lay Off | 


NEWCASTEL. — The National 
Radiator Co. has shut down its 
plant, throwing 900 workers out} 
on the street. Officials said that 
seasonal lag and execessive stocks 
on hand caused the order. 

| plant makes radiation units, 
for honkes. wecd? ti¢ wacotol uv 


- Games - Sports Events 


| Dancing - Full Program | 


- Foods of all Nations 


put it) a more “practical approach.” 
° 


AT 


= ee ge 3 - All organizations and groups are 
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urged to organize transpo)iation 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Despite Boasts, Co. Ignores Men’s-Health.. --*-~ 
} | i | _ PITTSBURGH. -. 
Dear Editor: 

In “Men and Steel,” a publication put out by the Jones and 
Laughlin Corporation, the company brags about how “safe and 
healthful working conditions will be planned by management.” 

Here's a story about the real attitude of the company to its 
workers, Recently a worker was hospitalized for 42 days because 
of pneumonia. Before. he entered the hospital he weighed 182. 
pounds; when he left he was down ot 148. 


. On his first day back to work, although his medical discharge 
card called for “light” work he was placed in the pebble loam job. 
This requires you to stack 185 pound sacks on a four foot high level . 
all day long. When he protested, he was told, “You work where we 
put you.” That's how J & L “plans” for its workers. 

: J & L WORKER 


Steelworkers Can Hit Back 


BETHLEHEM 


MANY STEELWORKERS say layoffs represent a company: policy to scare the 
men until contract negotiations are over. | 


Co. Uses Layoffs © 
To Club Workers — 


-By a Worker Correspondent , | : 
: BETHLEHEM. — Unemployment is catching up with workers in the Bethlehem 


Steel plant. In the past few weeks 25 men have been laid off in the Cinder’ Dump. Two 
of the three shifts have been knocked off in the Shell Shop; 15 chippers laid off in the 
Steel Foundry, and 10 men in;|® 


the Weldmen’s Shop. Steel Output 


Pipe fiftters are: working a four- 


day week. No. 2 machine shop 1s 
Drops Further 


on a three and four day week 
while three out of seven furnaces, 
are operating in Open Hearth No. 
1. Those are just a few examples. PITTSBURGH. — Steel produc- 
It’s impossible though, to find}ii,, has dropped for eight straight 
out exactly fhow many steel work | yes and will drop still further. 
The national drop was from 102 
percent of rated capacity to 89.1 
percent. ~ ! 


ers are pounding the pavement. 
The drop in the Pittsburgh dis- 


Once they‘re laid off in the de- 

partments, it’s impossible to find 
trict was sharper than the national 
average for these eight weeks, 


out how many get transfers and 
from 105 percent to 90 percent. 


how many are laid off. 

Until recently. there were 
enough busy departments to give 

The cut backs in production are 

not yet fully reflected in layoffs 

in the Pittsburgh district (except 


the men transfers. Now layoffs are 
, hitting too many departments. 

Allegheny-Ludlum with 2;000 laid 
off), The reason for this is’ that 


So far, the union, the CIO Steel 
Such policies sérve to speed-up the depression and worsen its effects. 
the steel companies are putting the 


Workers, hasn’t budged on. this 
problem. There's no attempt by 
s | Rather than let themselves be intimidated into accepting worse conditions, steel- 
men on‘vacations now, thus avert- | ‘ . ; 
Ste worker S ' ‘ 
URE: now and’ widespread!“ s have every reason to fight harder a gainst speed-up, for a 30-cent increase and a 


union leaders to get a complete 
picture of layoffs, department-by- 
department. Workers aren’t asked 

part time work. 30-hour work-week to prevent the full impa ct of the depressiofi from falling on their 
The effects of the drop in pro-| shoulders, | 
duction is reflected in department 


to come to the union office as soon 
as they are laid off, so a fight 

store sales which dropped 8 per-| 
cent in this period. 


True, the company is using layoffs to weaken rank and file struggle. But the 
reason for layoffs lies in the fact that capitalism inevitably breeds depressions —and the 
mass unemployment which has already hit other industries and is now beginning to 
catch up with Bethlehem Steel workers. 


Demand for steel is falling off. Bethlehem, like other big business outfits, is speed- 
ing up and cutting rates in order to maintain its huge profits and throw the full burden 
of the depression on the backs of the ‘steel workers. 


can be made for jobs in their clas- 
sifications on the basis of seniority. 

This inaction and failure to ad- 
vance a fighting program for laid- 
off members, plays directly into 


MAKE IT HEARD! 
company's hands. | 


rt ‘ " f | , 
For example, since work has bie by a REE ae ICME RAB Ae Ud TY Cea A oy | : : 
, ¢ ’ nw 4 x’ a 
12h Bag 0.8 of ads, . an in Te 5m ' a a ae mee 
me hey ae ty! i. Bry Be we 4 yOu L " é : 
Wika doe 9 3 f > . Tat « PS ae 8 Y Fal ad - 4 Me oa i. i +! ‘ 
"yf : ae, Ce . . : ¥ a. ' Mify Z ; 
ae * 3 oh _ ot os : P. 4. f 


A fighting union policy on behalf of employed and unemployed steelworkers is 
badly needed. 


: » & BONY Cee rere 
been slow, chippers’ in DKC are ial + aie ue 
Biven some work ordinarily done PLY ARON ae OI 


gdh adhe : : 
_ by finishers, who have a higher job TIMER LE DBS Pa CO 
‘classification. They have to dou eee ic, #4 pooh | 
this work at the lower chipping 
rate. They have a grievance in, 
but if they refuse to do finishing ~ 
unless they get the full rate, they 
know they'll be sent home for lack 
of work. 
When grievances are put in, 
' foremen. often make it plain that 
they can get along without the 
ggrieved worker if he doesn’t like 
he way things are done. Layoffs 
are thus being used-as a club to 
orce steel’ workers to accept 
worsened conditions without a 
struggle. 


CRC Holds Parley in 
Pittsburgh, June 26 


PITTSBURGH. — The Civil 
Rights Congress will hold a re- 
ional conference Sunday, June 26, 
in, the Gold Room of the Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 


The wives of three of the: de- 


SLAB-YARD WORKER. 
er in the trial of the 12 | 


communist Party national leaders| Coane ibiuadaiibihieatttemandiis cise: seem THE WORKER FIGHTS GRIEVANCES 7 
nied 3 = WR sno PITTSBURGH. 
fd beis hiabir bap Me et | Dear Editor: | 

a 4 6 “sis Grer.:.? ALA In : ver, 


THIS WEEK Hold the Fort is turned over to a group of steel- 
workers who tell how the steel trust, for the sake of greater profit, 
speeds-yp its workers, even to the point of murder. These letters 
also show how stooges within the steelworkers union do all they 
can to discourage the rank and file fight for higher wages and better 
working conditions. | 


SPEEDUP KILLS STEELWORKER 


Dear Editor: : 

A young steelworker at the 160-inch mill slab yard 
was crushed to death between slabs last month. The com- 
pany (Carnegie-Illinois) expressed regret that the “care- 
lessness” of the man proved fatal. _ 

But the real cause of the accident was the speed-up > 
drive pushed by the company in the slab yard. To make 
anything on the lousy incentive plan the company has 
set up here, a guy has to work like mad. All the safety 
slogans the company has pasted in the mill don’t mean a 
thing when were speeded up through such incentives. 

Carnegie-Illinois may call it “carelessness.” We work- 
ers call it_ murder, | | 
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The campaign of the Pennsylvania Worker and “Steel Sparks” 
AIR Wit, (shop paper put out by the Communist steelworkers at J&L) is 
starting to get results. 
John Toth, grievance man (from Zone 10, Southside Works, 
Jones and Laughlin) recently waved a copy of “Steel Sparks” at a 
_ union meeting. “This d---—- ‘Steel Sparks’,” he sputtered. “It’s a lie. 
The union does fight for all the brothers — black and white.” 
Then he exploded at Communist criticism in the paper that 


— 
J. & L. Steel Local Asks 25c 
id * | ' * * the reason for the poor turnout in the recent international elections 
| é a i was the “lukewarm handling of grievances.” 
J) & L WORKER. 


ao Bemaattk Lasiihlin Abie td 10 MINUTES TO DISCUSS WAGE » js 
Dear Editor: 


The J&L, CIO Steelworkers local 1272 went on record at its June 9 meeting for a 
25 cent an hour wage increase. A motion had. been made that the local endorse the union 


demands that are up for negotiations, and that the demands be made specific. 

In. addition to the specific 25@— : 
cent wage demand, the motion|0t the public official policy of the 
Palled for the social insurance de-| International, it is being discussed 
mands that have been spelled out|@mong the higher-ups as_ the 
by the union, and for $150 a| strategy. 


Dear Editor: 

At the last local meeting of Local 1272 (CIO United Steel- 
workers, Jones & Laughlin) just 10 minutes was spent on dis- 
cussing the 1949 wage policy adopted by the union’s Wage Policy- 
Committee for the coming negotiations. 

Imagine! With the contract to be re-opened, with steelworkers 
sorely in need of a substanfial raise — that’s the amount of time 
the local officers allotted to the contract. 

The greater part of the meeting was devoted to an “explana- 


all deny Negro people the right to 
use the swimming pool as well as 
the dance pavilion. 

There was quite a bit of dis- 


- Ymeeting, both mentioned that the 


tna 


See eveanaeee 


month pension at 65. 
The International Representa- 
tive at the previous meeting, and 
e local union president at this 


reason the wage demand had been 
made (the national leetership did 
not —— any particular amount), 
~ or the purpose of getting so- 


insurance and ion, 


Another item that is of major 
importance. The local unions, to- 
gether with the corporations, are 
holding a picnic at Kennywood 
Park. A motion was made that the 
Picnic Committee take steps to see 
that there would be no discrimina-, 
tion at the Park to the Negro 
workers. 

This Park, as well as the other 


that actually, although this is, 


~ 


amusement parks in the district, 


cussion on the motion. And though 
several people tried to use techni- 
calities to maintain status quo, the 
motion was passed. 

In the discussion, some of the 


local misleaders exposed their real 


role _to the extent that several of} 


the _Negro _workers -spoke _up 
sharply on the whole problem of 
Jimcrow in the parks and within 
the plant, patsy’ gees 


eR ead 


tion” by the Union's officers as to why salaries of the union officials 
should be raised $25 a month. Now, if the heads of our local spent 
the same amount of energy fighting for a 25 cent an hour raise for 
the workers, we'd appreciate them more. J & L WORKER 


Room 710, 250 S. Broad St., 


| Managing Editor, Walter LowenfelsPhila. Pe 5-1674, 
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LAUSCHE DEFENDS BOSSES 
AS UNEMPLOYMENT GROWS 


See Page 1A 
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... and it can happen only in America. It’s the story of profits 


plowed back into business . . . 
— From a newspaper advertisement by the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 


— ———p 


All Americans 
Under Scrutiny 
Of FBI Sneaks 
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_ TAFT’S TOWN 
@ IN TAILSPIN 


By Frank Hashmall 


CINCINNATI, O.—Welfare authorit'ss here are threat- 
ening to hold up July relief checks indefinitely as the deficit 
of the General Relief Fund mounted toward a total of ap- 


proximately $400,000. 

The steady'rise in unemployment, characteristic of all 
Ohio industrial centers, has found both local and state au- 
thorities completely unprepared to meet the crisis. 


In Hamilton County, welfare cases hit a new postwar 
high of 5,853 families. 

This is a 40 percent increase since the first of the year. 

During this period local contributions to relief funds 
remained the same and state contributions, heretofore 50 
percent (to match local funds), declined to 27 percent. 

In the past, the Welfare authorities have resorted to 
arbitrary decreases in the budget per family to meet the 
increased case load. This has produced a semi-starvation 
budget of $67 per month for an average family. 

But the tremendous depression rate influx of workers 


DISASTER COMES TO KENT 

KENT, O.—The economic crisis. hit this northern Ohio 
center with stunning impact as the largest industry, the Twin 
Coach Co., announced that it was shutting down indefinitely 
with the layoff of 600 workers. 

There has been a steady decline in employment at Twin 
Coach for some time because of overproduction of buses and 
a sharp cut in orders from transit companies. Herman Fageol, 
company vice president, refrained from :any prediction on a 
possible re-opening of the plant. 


onto relief roles since the beginning of the year ha; made 
even this chiseling insufficient. 

At an emergency meeting of county commissioners, 
Welfare heads and city officials it was decided to press for 
additional state funds. For the first time, representatives 


of people’s organizations entered the picture and presented. 


a program. 

Phil Parr, Manager of Local 214, CIO Fur and Leather 
Workers Union, pointed out that none of the proposals made 
at the meeting would basically solve the problem 

“Even additional aid from the state, which we do not 
oppose, would not guarantee that the Welfare Department 
would meet its budget,” Parr said. 

“The Welfare Department would still’ operate on a 
deficit and the semi-starvation budget would get worse as 
relief roles increased,’ he predicted. “The only basic an- 
swer is to establish a policy of maximum aid to workers:on 
relief with money to be obtained from taxes on the profit- 
laden corporations in Hamilton County who are now throw- 
ing workers into the streets.” 

B. D. Mathews, vice-chairman of the Workers Club, a 
West End organization of the unemployed, also presented 
a program. His club’s demand was that all relief checks be 
sent out immediately, and that no evictions or dropping of 
people from relief be allowed. 

This organization is conducting a petition campaign for 

a 50 percent increase in the relief budget per family. Over 
1 ,000 signatures were collected within a few days. 

The State Department in Washington was making its 
“contribution” to Cincinnati's relief crisis. This great ma- 
chine tool center of the nation could be humming with work 
if the cold war promoters would let down the bars which 
prohibit virtually all trade with the eastern European de- 
mocracies and the Soviet Union. 

Another vast market for machine sila new China 
—is opening up, but the same Sfate Department has made 
it plain that it will not tolerate normal trade relations which 
would contribute enormously to helping Cincinnati with its 
job problem, — 
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_ Is Lausche 
 Apine 


before the nation when the strike-busting 


people of Ohio. 


Now it appears that Gover- 
nor Frank J. Lausche, who 
like Davey could never warm 
up to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
is going to permit another dis- 
grace in our state. 

Every industrial center, 
large and small, is entering 
into a relief crisis. _ 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion is running out for thou- 
sands. 

Even Lausche admits that 
the relief load is increasing 
“by leaps and bounds.” 

But not a single concrete 
proposal comes from the gov- 
ernors lips. 

He is an “economy gover- 
nor—“economy in the news- 
paper definition which means 
starve the people and aid the 
rich. | 
Frank Lausche, who nas 

turned his back on the work- 
ing class of Cleveland that 
made his political success pos- 
sible, is not interested in an 
income tax. 


He has cried out with hor- 
ror at the idea that corpora- 
tions should pay taxes on the 


same basis as wage earners 
and home owners. 

This is the racket whereby 
personal property is taxed on 


la 50 percent valuation instead 


During the administration of former Governor Martin L. Davey, Ohio was shamed 
governor refused federal aid for the starving 


. 


om 
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of 100 percent. 

It is a corporation tax law 
that threatens to bankrupt a 
number of counties and cities. 


The people will have to act}. 


on their own behalf if we are 
going to avert actual starva- 
tion in our state. ie 
A considerable number of 
individuals have either writ: 
ten or talked to the editor of 
the Ohio Edition of The 
Worker proposing that the un- 
employed form an_ organiza- 
tion to act in their behalf. 
They recall the successes of 
the fighting Workers Alliance 
under the leadership of Ar- 
nold Johnson. 
This ~newspaper - indorses 
that idea wholeheartedly. 
We hope that organiza- 


tional efforts go forward at 
once, and The Worker will 
lend its columns and its voice 
to every effort on behalf of 
the victims of the corpora- 
tions of Ohio. 


Lausche Defends Bosses’ 
ployment 


As Unem 


COLUMBUS, O.—In the face of 
a statewide relief’ crisis growing 
out of unemployment, Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche found time to make a 
special plea in behalf of the en- 
riched corporations of Ohio. 


Lausche, who has taken no 
steps to secure adequate financing 
of relief, icescel legislation in 
the General Assembly that would 
force Ohio's industries to pay a 
machinery tax based on 100 per- 
cent valuation of the property. 


Years ago the Big Business lobby ) 


sneaked through a measure where- 
by machinery is taxed on a 50 per- 
cent valuation instead of 100 rper- 
cent as in the case of homes. |This 
tax steal has imperiled the finances 
of locat sub-divisions throughout 
the state. 

In addition, it has opened the 
way for the Chamber of Commerce 
drive for payroll taxes. Numerous 
cities have the non-graduated pay- 
roll tax which places the burden 
on the wage earner instead of the 
profiteering corporations. 

Latest city to adopt a_poyroll 
- tax is Warren. _ 


Lausche, who does not speak] 


- out publicly to urge the enactment 
_ of progressive legislation before the 
General Assembly, struck out 
against the bill on the machinery 
tax as being “unfair” to Ohio in- 
dustry. : 


At the same time the Ohio Bu- 
reau. of Unemployment Compen- 
sation reported that a minimum of 
172,000 persons were unsuccessful 
in finding jobs in Ohio. 

This figure by no means gives 
an accurate picture of unemploy- 
ment. In the first place, it is based 
solely on weekly ae we filed. Fur- 
thermore, it does not show partial 
.employment which is common 
throughout the state. 

The claims for unemployment 
insurance have been ‘ mounting 
steadily since the first of the’ year. 
. The figure for May 1 was the 
highest since June, 1946, when re- 
conversion took place. 

But ‘this’ fs not ‘a! time of recon- 


|are pressing county and wage 


version—this is depression. 

A wholly inadequate forecast of 
state expenditures for relief set the 
‘amount at $50,000,000 for the next 
two years, in contrast to the $35,- 
000,000 spent in 1947 and 1948. 

Lausche and other state officials 


authorities to issue poor relief 
bonds, a step that does not extract 
super-profits from the industries 
responsible for the unemployment. 
Not only that but the bankers col- 
lect iriterests on these bonds sold 
to raise money for relief. 


In the General Assembly pri- 


mary attention was being paid to 
witch-hunting through loyalty 
oaths, and the so-called liberal 


blo¢ raised no program on relief: 


and instead was surrendering to 
the sponsors of such reactionary 
legislation as the Sheppard bill. 


Cleveland expects to run out of 
relief funds this fall. 


The answer, of the administra- 

tion of Mayor Thomas Burke is to 
cut relief allowances and extend 
the waiting period for relief ap- 
plicants. 
' Single persons, both men and 
women, are being eliminated from 
the relief rolls. This includes those 
lover 40 who are automatically 
turned away from factories when 
they seek employment... 

A picture of the terrific rate of 
increase of unemployment‘ can’ be 
seen in figures showing: the num- 
ber of relief cases handled by the 


CANTON JOBS 


KEEP VANISHING 
CANTON, O.—Another of six 


down by the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. here, leaving only three 
in operation. : | 

Production at Timken has been 
cut to 32 percent of capacity, the 
lowest since~1938. The drop in 
employment in this alloy steel cen- 
ter has been the most-severe in any 
steel center, in Ohio and was the 


‘ 
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fist to register the economic crisis 


’ 


uw the industry. Hye) OY Peyge 


‘electric: furmaces has been closed 


. 


Grows | 


city in the month of May alone 
from 1944 to 1949.- They are as 
follows: 


The relief. applicants are ex- 

pected to mount even higher in the 
next month -for unemployment 
compensation is expiring for thou- 
sands of factory workers. 
The CIO, which in its early days 
was an outstanding champion of 
the unemployed, has remained 
silent in Cleveland as well as in 
most other Ohio cities. 


Sign Scab Pact | 
CLEVELAND, O.—Wage _ in- 


creases and improvements in work- 
ing conditions have been left out 
of the two-year contract signed by 
the AFL Auto Workers with the 
Fawick  Airflex Co. The AFI 
union scabbed on the strike of 
UE-CIO members and secured ‘the 
contract despite’ the Joss of an 
NLRB election. 


Cadiz Mine Open 


OHIO 


FEARLESS FRANK APPLIES 
ECONOMY TO THE AGED 


COLUMBUS, O. — The administration of Governor 


Frank J. Lausche is handing out 
skimpy pensions of 90,000 out of the total of 125,448 old 


John H. Lamneck made the brutal 


‘announcement with the statement that “we don’t have the 


age pensioners. 
- Welfare Director 


ex ” 
money. 


Marion MclIntype, head 


drop—a pronouncement that 


pers in grocery and meat markets. 


v.. 


a $2 monthly“cut for the 


. The general indifference on the part of the state was 
echoed by Herbert D. Defenbacher, who declared: “Well, 


then, it is the welfare department's own fault.” 


of the pension department, 


tried to make the claim that food prices have taken a sharp: 


cannot be verified by shop- 


lal 


De Lacy warned that if the gov- 
ernment “through this trial wins 
the power to tell people what they 


‘may not listen to, America will be 


on the toboggan slide toward fasc- 
ism.” | 
“Bringing members of any par- 
ty to trial for advocacy of the doc- 
trine of their party violates évery 
traditional” American guarantee of 
political freedom,” he continued,. 
“When a ‘system of political 
thinking is on trial, as Marxism is 
now on trial before you, the most 
elementary fairmess would require 
that the defendants be granted ev- 


their case.” 


In his letter to Medina, De Lacy 
said his protest was authorized by 
“unanimous action of our state ‘ad- 
ministrative committee.” 


In Akron 10 prominent individ- 
uals issued a statement assailing 
the jailing as “the most brazen 
threat to our judiciary system.” 


The signers were Gerald Udell, 


_|president, History Club of Akron 


University; Ed Lyons, . delegate 
from the Goodrich local to the Ak- 
ron CIO Council; Fred Eaves, dis- 
trict representative, Goodyear Lo- 
cal; Bernard Jones, secretary, Fair 
Practices Committee, Goodyear; 
Sam Easley, Akron attorney and 
Goodyear delegate to the central 
body; Paul Tomljanovitch, record- 
ing secretary, Croatian Benevolent 
Society; Thelma Furry, attorney: 
J. Herman Brown, president, Ak- 
ron Council for Negro and Dem- 


‘{ocratic Rights; Ben Gorday, pres- 


ident, ‘Russian Lodge, IWO, and 
Anthony DiGullio, president, Gari- 
baldi Lodge, IWO. . | 

“No true lover of democracy 
can remain silent while justice is 
murdered in an American court- 
room, the statement declared. “If 
the American people, and labor 
the first place, permit justice to be 
sacrificed on the altar of anti-Com- 
munist ‘hysteria, we are opening 
the door-io Hitler's drumhead 
courts, ihe | 

“Our knowledge and confidence 


CADIZ, O.—Only one coal mine 
remained open in Ohio as_ the 
United Mine Workers of. America 
walked off their jobs, and this was 
with the full approval of the union. 


This is the Goodyear mine, 
where 435 miners will lose their 
jobs on June 24 when the mine is 
closed permanently. 


a 
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Open UAW Station | 


CLEVELAND, O.—The anti- 
labor Governor of Ohio, Frank J. 


Lausche, has been invited to be}* 


one of the guest speakers June 29 
when the United Auto Workers. 


FM Station, WCUO, goes on the: 


“bie fo the fist "time: 


in our people sustains us in the 
belief that:when they are acquaint- 


led with: the facts, they will in- 
\dignantly -reject the 
| destroyers 


would-be 
of democracy like 
Medina and restore the democratic 


| dignity of our courts.” 
Two Killed at 
1Babcock & Wilcox 
BARBERTON, .O.—Two_ work- 


ers were killed ‘at the Babcock & 
Wilcox plant here when they were 
jolted: by electricity from electric 
cranes they were repairing. ~ 

_ They were Jack R. Boston and 
T. D. Manthe. Conditions at the 
plant’ were ‘condemned as unsafe 
in ‘shop ‘correspondence 


pyblished 
‘in the Ohio Edition of The i 


De Lacy Denounces 
Medina’s Tyranny 


CLEVELAND, O.-— Charging that Judge Harold Me- 
dina’s jailing of three of the. 12 national Communist leaders 
on trial “illustrates how tyranny grows, once constitutional 


barriers against it are breached,’ Hugh De Lacy, Progressive 
Party State Director, called upon Medina to release the three. 


ery freedom to think and prepare | 


HUGH DE LACY 


National Tube 
Cuts Output 


LORAIN, O.—The first postwar 
cut-back was underway at the huge 
National Tube Co. plant here with 
the closing of one of 12 open 
hearth furnaces. 

Company officials indicated that 
a second furnace may be closed 
within a short time. | 

With the economic crisis hitting 
the giant U. S. Steel subsidiary 
here, city officials were about to 
be faced with a tremendous relief 
problem. Thousands of new work- - 
ers have been brought into Lovain, 


where they live in miserable hous- 
ing conditions with as high as 50 
persons residing in. one dwelling. 
To tép this. off, the county of 
Lorain faces virtual. bankruptcy if 
the National Tube wins a tax ap- 
peal to classify much of its prop- 
erty as personal. . This means. that 
the corporatioy.can cut its tax pay- 
ments in half and in addition can 
demand that the county refund half 
the taxes it has paid over a period 
of years. 3 
National Tube is the largest 
single taxpayer in the county and 
the refund would bring about, the 
closing of schools and other public 
institutions. | ee 
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ire Protests to 


IS IT possible to defeat the 


frameup net thrown out in 
Federal Court in New York 
against the /}2 national lead- 


ers of the Gommunist Party? 


The answer is—YES. 


Under circumstances of ter- 
ror marking the beginning of 
Hitler's rule, the heroic Georgi 
Dimitroff fought with such 


tenacity that he frustrated the - 


plans of the German fascists. 

Thrée men, beloved of the 
working class of Ohio, are ex- 
hibiting the same stubborn 
courage of Dimitroff—and 
they have been jailed. by a 
malignant and_ prejudiced 
judge. '. 


They are Gus Hall, chair- 


man of the Ohio Communist 
Party; John Gates, editor of 
The Worker, and Henry Win- 
ston, organizational secretary 
of the Communist Party. 
- The entire nation is the 
debtor of these three who re- 
fuse to be silenced by the 
leeches of capitalism who 
suck on the blood of the work- 
ing class. | 
Clip out the telegram blank 
on this page. 


~—\ There is ‘space for threes 
— names. | 


natures of two of your friends, 

Sign your own, get the sig- 
neighbors, shopmates and 
wire it to Judge Medina. Do 


IO ee 


Check the class of service desired ; 
otherwise this message will be 
gent as a fullrate telegram ® 


FULL RATE | | ceria 
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| Check the class of service desired; | 


otherwise this message will be - 
sent at the full rate 


FULL we 
= | bos 


“gore Ir 
TIME FILED . ] 


NIGHT 
LETTER 


No. WDS.-CL. OF SVC. | 


PD. OR COLL. 


.- CASH NO. | 


CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF. og 


| | | 


ead the following message, subject to the terms ow back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


Judge Harold Medina 


US District Court 


Poley Square 
New York, NY 


Your outrageous prejudice against. the twelve Communist defendants is disgrace- 


fully demonstrated in your open partnership with prosecution in a:tempting to 
create court sponsored stool pidgeons. The immediate release of Hall, Gates 

and Winston and dismissal of indictment necessary tf federal: judiciary is to 
have any respect from democratic citizens. 


List F iretraps 


CLEVELAND, O.—Of the 16 
hospitals that admit maternity 
cases in Cleveland, 14 are rated 
as “fire hazards” following an in- 


partment. 


it now—THIS WEEKEND. 


Wage Fight Opening 
At Allis-Chalmers 


CINCINNATI, O.—Workers at the Allis Chaluers plant 


here, which is under contract 
demanding a substantial wage 


sue in the present agreement can be reopened. 
Allis Chalmers, which produces® 


all types of small motors, made 15 
million dollars in profits in 1948— 
triple the 1947 figure. 

To maintain these exorbitant 
profits in the face of curtailed mo- 
tor orders, the company is attack- 
ing the living standards of the 
_ workers. Since the first of the year, 
500 out of the 1,200 workers at 
the plant have been laid off. Those 
remaining are on a 36-hour week. 

Also, it has become a common 
practice to “farm out” incentive 
workers to new jobs at straight 
time always resulting in a pay cut. 
Besides this, there: is' widespread 
wage cutting in the guise of re-tim- 
ing old jobs based on so-called 
“new methods of production.” 

Altogether .it is estimated that 
through these methods, plus the 
short work week, employes at Allis 
Chalmers have taken a 15 to 25 
percent wage cut since the first of 
_ the year, and that percentage is 
what is needed now in the form of 
a raise. 

One of the maim grievances in 
the plant is the chiseling policy of 
the company regarding meni te 
creases long overdue a large sec- 
tion of workers. Many 30-year men, 


-for example, are still kept at the 
low end of their wage bracket by 
their foremen. 

As a result of pressure from the 
workers, a number of upward ad- 
justments have taken place. One 
worker who has been at Allis Chal- 
mers for 41 years finally got his 
merit - increase after threatening to 


with Local 765, UE-CIO, are 
increase now that the wage is- 


Reuther’s Gift 
Alcoa -Open Shop 


CLEVELAND, O.— Thanks to 
Walter Reuther, president of the 
UAW-CIO, and the local organiza- 
tion of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, the large plant of 
the Aluminum Co. of America is 
once again an open shop. 

It took months of bitter struggle 
shortly before the war to organize 
the plant into the old National As- 
sociation of Die Casters which later 
merged with the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, CIO. 

After a campaign of disruption 
led by the renegade Kenneth Eg- 
gert, Mine, Mill was forced out as 
a bargaining agent through use of 
the Taft-Hartley Act by the auto 
workers. Now the aluminum work- 
ers, fed-up with red-baiting instead 
of a union progr have rejected 
the I UAW in an RB election. 


policies of the company now are 
rallying around the union as the 


living standards in the face of at- 
tacks by the profit-hungry 7om- 


pany. ter 

In the fight for needed pay in- 
creases, the workers have not only 
faced attacks from the company, 
but also from the disruptive ef- 
forts of the Carey gang to capture 
UE and the Reuther crowd to raid 
the union... 

Many -Allis Chalmers plants at 
Pittsburgh, Texas and Milwaukee 
have been the scene of these dis- 
ruptionist activities which have 
torpedoed a common front across 


spection by the City Building De- af. 


only force that can protect their'|. 


A VETERAN ON CHINA 
Lexington, Ky. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: : 

Gen. Claire Chennault is reported raging about 
Washington in a highly excited condition. He is 
demanding war. It seems that an airline, Chinese 
real estate and businesses do not fit neatly into 
an overnight bag. The general left China sud- 
He wants to go back—behind the first 
wave of a million American boys. 

Having once seen a corporal regretfully say 
good-bye to a barracks bag crammed full of high 
denomination Chinese banknotes— when such 


denly. 


money was worth something—I know exactly how 
the general feels to lose his war prefits. Any 


American soldier could make more Chinese money _ 


than he had any use for. But getting it out of 
China was impossible for an ordinary GI. 

There was a strict weight allowance on bag- 
gage over “The Hump.” Any amounts over $50 
sent home brought an investigation by the CID, 
the FBI and various other snooping agencies. 
Unusual luck and proficiency at cards and dice 
was not a legitimate explanation. 

But with high-ranking officers it was different. 

They could make investments in real estate and 
other Chinese properties. 
- Chennault was reported—American and Chi- 
nese barracks gossip, and by even more authorita- 
tive sources—to have invested in such properties. 
We all know he became a big stockholder in an 
airline “after the war.” We in China were in- 
formed, and everyone thought, including the Chi- 
nese, that the airline was a Chinese Government 
Corporation subsidized by lend-lease. 


Such matters should be investigated a bit 
more thoroughly and the American people in- 


formed of the facts. , 


FORMER MEMBER 14TH AIR 
FORCE FLYING TIGERS. 


THE BARGE LINE GRAB 
Paducah, Ky. 


laid up several ships and discharged 32,000 sailors 
to add to the 180,000 unemployed in that city. 


River traffic is suffering from the same slump. 
Many boats are laid up along the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi and their crews are disemployed in all the 
principal ports along the western waters. 


When a shortage of boatmen occurred during 
the war, the Coast Guard made new crews almost 
overnight—“90-day wonders,” we called them. 
Diesel boats were never required to carry licensed 
men, and, as steamboats are almost extinct, the 
Diesel manufacturers and the Big Boat Bosses 
(backed by New York banks), are now dictating 
harsh terms to their crews as they see the jobless 
rivermen pile up on the wharves.. 


The government built during the war 24 large 
towboats costing a million dollars and more each, 
and prepared to send them to China “Jend-lease,” 
and many of us rivermen were going over to op- 
erate them under two-year contracts, but some- 
thing went wrong. Perhaps they sensed the 
danger of this fleet of new vessels falling into 


Communist hands. 


Anyway, they never left these waters, but 
were sold to the different barge fines monopolizing 


traffic on the rivers. And the price? Well, it is 


hardly worth mentioning and the shipping lobby 


at Washington would be pleased if.it were not, 
but the last two were offered for $40,000 each. 
U. S. taxpayers donated a million dollar boat to 


Wall Street bankers for $40,000. | 
I. O. FORD. 


s 
CAPITALIST VIOLENCE | 
| Lorain, O. 
Editor, Ohio Edition: © 
All you can hear about the New York trial is 
do they believe in force ard violence. 


If the capitalists will hire gunmen to kill 
workers who ask for higher pay what do you 
expect from them when you ask for the whole 


shop. 
It’s very funny that the United States shipped 


Many workers who. in the past | Editor, Ohio Edition: 


| guns to Greece ingtead of ballot boxes. 
t $ ra i . . ° estat t i‘ re SP ‘ aR) . » 4 : Dini ‘ 
pb were, bake sin, by,.the paternplistic]' ment... 


bo eeaetee Toss odd ay pyteedead eld me ies 
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file a grievance. | 
the country against the man: Ow oro pay in OTN ee ie ee 
Before, jeft.Los Angeles this spring the Navy 
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Gil Green “Takes Stand, Tells 


Jury How He Became a Communist 


Gilbert Green, Illinois StatexChairman of the Com-® 
munist Party second defense witness in. the trial of the|™& cl@ss is the reveltinneay Ser — oe Seca tae docs & 
. in SOCci move stage another 
. national Communist leaders, told the jury how, as a youth me is revolutionary not in Of human development, always in 
f 18 in Chicago, he studied the ¢- th et it A of |the line of progress always in the 
siete of Marx, Engels and Lenin |#0 gave way to the feudal system ya h Gg be — line of human betterment. ee 
‘and found that Marxism explained of a. and that we have ~ i ae ebodl pipe age And I also Jearned that, as far & 
ot gm et et, Pant te t,o of cre ep ey» Sr 
ive place in society, the fact tha rst Om > Histol 
worldsomething t0 “Baht for and| feudalism gave, way fo capital |" Tee yes itor not jof human civilization that we now i 
must conduct the struggle to de- {have a state of affars in which man, 


work for.” 
time, in one part ofthe worid, fend its own rights, to. earn aj|through his conquest of nature; 


Iie was called to the witness. I ailcied aeeee. ‘tn i eee” aa 
staud after Daily Worker editor- |): ] = "emcee ial organization decent living, to keep from being |through the invention of machin- 


in-chie John Gates, first defense ‘at completely exploited and op-jery and tools which can produce 
witness, concluded his testimony.| | Jearned that the changes in pressed, must conduct this strug-|an abundance such as we have 
F ollowing is the verbatim | . 4:9] stems come not alone be-|l¢ @gainst the economic royalists never known before, can now cre- ~ 
record - of th tat t b er ee f tod d st, _ therefore, ith I : 5 
Gilbert G ikem i os > causé of the change in men’s views i ae ay and mu ate a social system without class 2 Ss 
e reen, one of the 12. ‘| logically divisions, a social system in which 
- Communist leaders on trial on ve apap a. ting A bringing about a social transfor- everyone can truly have what he. GILBERT GREEN 


Foley Square, to the jury on -j| mation of society. eeds and can create the kind of ist? 
how he became a Communist. |* P”’°* change has taken place in I learned that when. society is world in which there need not died My becoming a Commu- 


economics, in man’s relation to 

(Interruptions by the court are production; in other words, in how ripe for such social transformation, |}, any longer class struggles and|nist was not a matter of walking 

omitted.) we have reached the point where d sher in a da a dime movie, or some other 

Q. Now, will you tell us how] ” makes his living. ‘the mass of the people can. no which sh ea wall Rieaine pig he wot ce chance moment. That 
Pik asnlne which you have men-| INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION longer live under the old condi- |” f ge “0 A a savin: of re pagan 8 oint in my life, and 
tioned influenced your decision to} When he had the iron plow|tions and must break through the “os ed | high f rm ot|f made are ort to stud "i this thin 
become a member of the Young|and the handle and when these tshell of the old in order to build Gee - aia il ges discs h- to the fullest Yan ™ 
Communist League and of the} were replaced by the horsepower|@ new, and that if this break- Ks | f r ade..that ‘decision, - 
Communist Party? of the steam engine and the textile | through does not occur, if reared ta SCIENCE te a Soe s that -th —— 

_A. Well, these books that I read | mill, we had the beginnings of an does not move forward. to a higher I also learned from all this that} an eppens: ' ere 18 
‘gave me an. understanding of industrial revolution ‘that. had in |rung of social existence, then what | y4aryism- Leninism was a science — — Th * a ego nd 
Marxism-Leninism. I learned from| time to lead to a social revolution, happens is that society is pushed that explain od tie woeld for Gel an eae: Ww — er pe . - 
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gaty vay disturbed me. ete not| society’ into capitalist society, be- | '° disintegrate, begins to rot from stand it. It not only meant to son coma in poe na ee 

ue to human nature, but were/cause one: cannot have: large in- | W1U"0. ienti | 
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industrialists who- own. all the h trans _fpear, such as the ancient Roman : 2 
méans of production; the mines. s — > eae the ansforms. and Greek civilizations, precisely ec and Age gem q os ae 
because there was ‘not that inner |self to that, to dedicate pe SPEAR ouT 


the: mills, the factories and the 

preponderance of . tHe wealth of|in thet they are roe Sr anit |foree able to tarry those systems: i fight sos jase prs ant s 
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side of their personal belongings, development; and that these: revo- despite temiporary recessions, tem- | Out the ills that we face in niodern Be 
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the wealth of society. not the opposite of revolution, but drances and obstacles, life must| The court: You learned all that 
CAUSE OF WARS a product.of evolution in.the same assert itself and sooner or _Tater befare yeu even Soon | a Com-! — 
way that human life is conceived 


ee 


I learned that wars were the 
consequence not of man’s desire te | ™2€ months before it is =e . 
kill man or because nations hate The act.of birth is a reyolution- nor lt ag aD 
ary development, the beginning of ai 


one another, but because war is ee 
profitable to big business and that |#™ entirely new, stage of develop- 
ment, but yet is. part. and. parcel 


ig business, in its search for new- of 
er markets abroad, for sources of of the evolutionary es | 
raw material, for cheap colonial human life and human develop g 


labor, came into collision with big ae 4 that eis raat ee 
business 6h ha send yi on the “sesso i panettin these Protests a against the dune hageivemmsenl of the three Communist leaders con- 
“os! mine sn (i tinued pouring in from all parts of the country and the world. 


modern military conflicts or wars. : aca oomy a P he ba 7 A ae te . . ea 
- I learned that the age-old Amer- ransformations and changes from ee ee a can’t make exceptions, or the next anthracite, Wilminigton and Wil- 
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rord Out to Knife Steward Se 
As Negotiations Get Under 


Internal Democracy _ 
Crucial Question at 
UAW Convention 


GANLEY 


— * 


UAW PRESIDENT WALTER REUTHER could never have 
put over the betrayal settlement of the Ford workers strike against 
speedup had he not knifed inner union democracy during the strug- 


gle. 
This twin demand for inner union democracy and economic 


‘security looms as the central issue at the 12th annual UAW con- 
vention starting July 9 in Milwaukee. You can 
BM expect to hear more and more‘ about this issue 

| from all sectors of UAW from here on out. 
‘ The ban on rank and file literature, the failure 
| to call regular strikers’ meetings of the buildings 
and local, keeping the strike conduct, policies and 
bargaining solely in the hands of the top UAW 
brass made it-easy to put over the Ford sell-out 
ma settlement with an unconstitutional “ratification 
Re vote. | 
a It made it possible for the Reuther adminis- 


NAT GANLEY out on an unsettled limb, while they rushed through 


their back-to-work-at-any-cost push in Ford's. 

If you want a one sentence history of the meaning of Reuther s 
inner-union dictatorship and red-baiting crusade between the 11th 
and 12th UAW conventions you have it in the wage-cutting GM 
settlement of 1948 and the betrayal of the fight against Ford speed- 


up in 1949. 
af , x 


TAKE THE EXAMPLE of Hudson Local 154. They have 
taken a clear cut stand in defense of the Bendix strikers while vali- 
antly fighting speedup in their own plant. They called upon the 
UAW to take a stand against working on the scab Bendix dies re- 
leased from the strike-bound company on the orders of the Reuther - 
administration. | 

Instead of praise for this pro-union stand, the Reuther forces 
unleashed a whispering campaign against the Hudson local officers 
as violators of UAW decisions and CIG policy. 

In a statement adopted by the Local 154 officers 
this issue head-on. They declare: | 

“There has been much loose talk in recent days about ‘CIO 
policy’ and ‘adherence to CIO policy. If this is meant to point out 
that local unions must observe the decisicws of the higher bodies. of 
our international union, we wholeheartily concur. If this is meant, 
however, to suggest that local union officers or members cannot 
disagree with policies that they consider improper or faulty, that 

they cannot propose different’ policies which they consider the cor- 
rect ones, then we emphatically dissent and declare that such an 
interpretation would constitute a violation of democratic rights of 
the UAW membership and the autonomous rights of the local 


. 9 
unions. 


they met 


* 


REUTHER IS WALKING into the 12th Annual Conventign 
to pave the way for a post-convention. purge of all who disagree 
with his pro-management views. He'd like to put over a bi-annual, 
rather than an annual convention, a dues increase and another as- 
sessment to finance his costly.raiding drive against progressive-led 
CIO unions. As usual a vicious red-baiting blast will be the smoke- 
screen for putting over these policies. | 

_ It should be clear to all those desiring to retain democracy in 

. the UAW +hat the red-baiting smokescreen must be exposed on the 
offensive for what it is. It is the slick-trick of trying to hide the real 
issue of democracy and economic security and should be fought 


and defeated on this basis. / 


TO M/ ‘= THE EMPLOYERS pay for economic depression 
the 12th UA / convention should speak out against speedup, for 
‘wage increases and company-paid-for pensions, for, the 30-hour 
week with 40 hours pay. | . : 

The self-interests of one million UAW members also requires 
the elimination of company-security clauses from contracts, effec- 
tive shop stewards systems, the election of all UAW Corp. Dept. 
‘Directors in GM, Ford, Chrysler, etc., and the non-discriminatory 
hiring, upgrading and elections of Negro members to all levels of 


‘ 


- tration to let the Bendix strikers against speedup | 


{the answer to militants and _pro- 
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Rank and File 
Wants End of 


Umpire Rule 


DETROIT.—A_ bombshell was — 


|dropped by the Ford Motor Co. 


officials this Jast week in negotia- 
tions with the UAW-CIO when 
they told the union that they 


‘| wanted less. union committeemen. 


under the néw: contract now being 


| negotiated. 


Ever since 1941 the company 
has systematically pared down 
"union committeemen every time 
negotiations took place with the 
union. Back in 1941 the setup was 
one committeeman to every de- 
| partment. | 
Now it runs an average of one 


~'/ committeeman to every 300 work- 


_——— * 


vigorously by Plymouth and 
UAW-CIO. 

The Chrysler 7 Local, at its last, 
membership meeting, instructed its 
officers t bring this imfamous 
quota system of hiring before the 
corporation and if it did not cease 
then the local officers were or- 
dered to take sterner action. 

Plymouth Local 51 sent a letter 
in the name of its president to the 
company demanding that this prac- 
tice stop immediately. 

At Dodge Local 3 similar mili- 
tant action was lacking on the part 
of local officers, with retorts that 
“this is management’s prerogative, 
to hire whom they want” given as 


gressives 
Dodge's. 

In Plymouth, Frank Danowski, 
former president of the local, took 
it upon himself to. challenge the 
companys “1 to 100” hiring of Ne- 
groes, when he walked into the 
employment office and began pub- 
licly blasting the “quota” system ‘of 
hiring. That day thé company 
hired six Negro workers. 

The company’s answer to the 
mounting campaign is contained in 
a letter to UAW-Plymouth Presi-} 
dent Gerbe, in which they ar- 
rogantly state that “you have not 


demanding action, at 


been recognized by us, nor have} 


_ .union leadership from the shop to the international executive board. 


the American dollar in favor of 
is the current stock market dip.| their German Marx. | 
Naturally this is reflected in the 5 
- actions of our ruling class. 3 
Their actions are dippy, too. 
Pa 


WALTER REUTHER has 
agreed with Bugas (he always does) 
in the ‘appointment of Dr. Harry 
Shulman as ‘an arbitrator of. the 
Ford speedup. Since it was Shul- 
man who helped: Ford arbitrate 


For instance, with world cap- 
-italism beginning to wobble on its 
_ Jast legs what is Wall Street think- 
ing aboutP j 
~~ More arms, _ 
© . « 
The outcome of the struggle in 
Berlin is easy to predict; even the 
* @urrency question. = = a 
-' Berliners -will- eventually reject 


: oe . * + 


lowing type of proposals: 


extra relief man for every nineteen 


away the paid lunch period for 
workers we may expect the fol-} 


I—The company shall allow an 


1 allow the company to place a 


| Act remains intact no employe 
shall enter a toilet booth unless he 


workeas who. xoted for Rewther. He 


Shall be adequately spaced a half 
mile apart. | 
. 2—In its turn, the union shall 


Bugas FBI graduate befo-e each 
lavatory stall. In order that no con- 
tract violation occurs only proper 
tiem study methods willbe in- 
voked. - : Bt a 

3—As long as the Taft-Hartley 


first signs a non-Communist af- 
fidavit. : 

-4—Both union and management’ 
to, recognize lavatories as a proper 
place for signing of such docu- 
ments. 


a change of name. It shall hence- 
forth be called the “C” building. 


ittas Mee 

‘Blast Chrysler's 

‘ee | gee 
Jimcrow Hiring 
DETROIT.—The hiring of one Negro to every 100 white 


workers by the Chrysler Corp. was this week being scored 
Chrysler local unions 51 and 7, 
nae 


S—The “B” building shall have | 200 


you the authority to represent per- 
sons prior to the time they are 
hired... .” ES 

The company says they have 
hired “some Negroes’ since the 
first of the year. 

Checks by: union officials in 
Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge have. 
shown that the charge against the 
company of hiring “1 to 100” is 
true. At Dodge's 3,000 were re- 
cently hired, 50 of that number 
were Negroes. | 

Whereas; the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion has consistently refused to hire 
Negro applicants for employment 
during the past several months and 
Whereas; the Labor Relations of- 
ficials have attempted to justify this 
practice by declaring that the Jef- 
ferson and Kercheval plants have 
as high as percentage of Negroes 
as other auto plants in Detroit, and 

Whereas; this argument is noth- 
ing less than the infamous ‘quota 
system’ which is another form of 
discrimination, and % 

‘Whereas; refusal to hire a worker 
because there are a certain num- 
ber .of his national, religious or 
racial group already: employed, is 
in direct contradiction to the dem- 
ocratic practice of considering 
every individual on his or her per- 
sonal merits, and 

Whereas; we of the CIO have 
always condemned any form of 
racial discrimination, and 

- Whereas; Negro workers are es- 
pecially suffering from increasing 
unemployment and _ general. dis- 
criminatin in hiring. | 

Therefore be it resolved; that 
this body of Chrysler workers at_a 
regular membership meeting cal! 
on Chrysler to hire without regard 
to race, creed, color or sex, and 

Be it further resolved that should 
Chrysler refuse to halt its dis- 
criminatory policy, we take further 


appropriate measures. 


Meanwhile in Michigan, the un- 
employment figures hover. around 
,000 ‘with a very large section 
of that number Negro workers, 
men and women and Negro youth, 
who’ never have had the oppor- 


Thus eliminating all question of 
speedup in. the “B”. building... 


jtupity for, any,type, of epplexment. 


+b 


ers, résulting in hundreds of griev- 
ances being neglected, or tied up 


jin the net of arbitration. At pres- 


ent there are from 800. to 1,000 
grievances awaiting’ decision by 
Umpire Harry Shulman. 


Unconfirmed reports are that the 
company, intent on its drive for 
production, wants only 200 com- 
mitteemen’ for the entire River 
Rouge Ford plant. This would be 


| another long step in weakening the 


union's internal structure, namely 
the shop steward system. 


The elimination of the umpire 
in the Ford setup is one of -the 
most popular demands of the rank 
and file. Whether it will be fought 
for vigorously in the negotiations 
y a Reuther-dominated top bar- 
gaining committee headed by Gene 
Prato, remains to be seen. 


In the columns of Ford Facts, 
union newspaper at the Rouge, at 
least one columnist comes out 
Swinging against the Umpire sys- 
tem. Alexander Washington, the 
editor of the Press Steel column, 
declares that all the unit officers of 
that building “are more determin- 
ed than ever that the Umpire sys- 
tem be left out of the new con- 
‘tract and in its place the union be 
given the right to strike at any 
stage of the grievance procedure.” 

Washington declares that H. M. 
Blackmer of. company Jabor rela- 
tions has docked workers in mass, 
intimidated them: and _ personally 
abused them. Washington charges 
that there are no more negotiations 
and that if the union tries tc get a 
grievance settled at department or 
plant level. the company shoves 
them off with the retort, take it to 
the Umpire. 

Ford workers this week were 
looking with little favor on the trio 
of “impartial umpires” who will 
rule on whether the Ford Motor 
Company has the right to increase 
the speed of production lines after 
the production standards have been 
set. : 

Already the company ‘is pushin 
the lines. In Dept. 139. Gear a 
Axle Building, the company re- 
timed the lines and raised produc- 
tion from 2,100 for eight hours. to 
2,410. The workers are refusing to 
make the production. ge 
_ The “impartial umpires” are Wil- 
liam. Goldberg, director of the 
management engineéring depart- 
ment -(read, speedup and stretch- 
out) of -the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, AFE; 
Carl T. Dunn, vice president of Al- 
bert Ramond and Associates of 
Chicago (this firm is the largest 
time study firm for management 
use in the nation) and Dr. Harry 
| Shulman, present Ford. umpire 


u 
company and the 


paid by the 
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Set Torch in Cleveland 


ARSONISTS DAMAGE OFFICE 
OF JEWISH AGENCIES 


CLEVELAND, O. — Leaders of the Ohio Senate, who 
have shrugged off testimony regarding force and violence 
against minority groups in the drive to illegalize elections 


‘through loyalty oaths, will be presented with a demand that 


action be taken against those guilty of setting afiré the offices 
of two Jewish welfare agencies here after a storm trooper 
destruction of property in the headquarters. 


There has been a steady rise in® 


violence against the Negro peopie 


in Cleveland in the past year and 


now anti-Semitism is on the up- 
surge. 

Caretully planned vandalism 
brought damage estimated at more 
than $5,000 in the offices of the 


Jewish Welfare Federation and 
the Jewish Federation Fund in the 
Chester-12th Building. 

Files were ransacked, ink was 
spattered on the ceiling and a 


pledge card file was scattered, 


about before the vandals poured 
lighter fluid on paper and started 
a fire. 

A tenant in the building smelled 
smoke and called the fire depart 
ment around 7:30 p.m. 

“Where is the police subversive 
squad?” Anthony Krchmarek, 
county chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party, asked. “Or isn’t this 
outbreak of violence against these 
Jewish organizations considered 
subversive? 

“Where is Ray J. Abbaticchio, 
the special agent of the FBI? Or 
is he too busy recruiting stool 
pigeons to present framed testi- 
mony at the trial of the finest fight 
ers against the evils of anti-Sem- 
itism? 

“At a hearing before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, some of 
those senators sponsoring the 
Sheppard police state bill claimed 
they wanted to legislate against 
those guilty of force and violence. 


“They lied, of course. ‘There is 
no legislative action against native 
fascists. But there is legislation to 
put a Hitlerite gag on anti-fas- 
cists.” | 

It was clear that robbery was 
not the motive of those who en- 
tered the Jewish welfare offices. 
No attempt had been made to 
open a safe. 

Nor was the vandalism the ac- 


. tion of any wandering street gang. 


The offices are on the third floor 
of the building and would not at- 
tract any passers-by. 

One set of -files on which 30 
girls had been working for three 
weeks was dumped with the ob- 
vious intention of destroying all 


the painstaking work that had 


been completed. ~~ 


Other files containing pledge 
cards to the two organizations 
were strewn about. 


Even Lawrence Is 


Revolted Over Oath 


CLEVELAND, O.—Charles W. 
Lawrence, ultra conservative col- 
umnist for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, has gagged over the idea 
of “loyalty” oaths that are proposed 
in the state legislature and adopted 
by some school boards. 

“, .- 1 do not think it is further- 
ing my safety by making it danger- 
ous for good Americans to attend 
Communist meetings,’ Lawrence 
‘wrote in his column. 

Lawrence’s boss, Editor Paul 
Bellamy, has been one of the most 
ardent promoters of police state 
measures. 


Republic in 
Union Parley — 


CLEVELAND, O.—With the 
amount of the union's demand for 
a “substantial” pay increase still 
undefined, negotiations were un- 
derway here between officials of 


the CIO steel workers and the 
anagement of the Republic Steel 
Corp. 
Chairing the union committee is 
Willie-- Donovan, head of the 
union district in the Cleveland 


area. 
At a meeting of the union's dis- 


trict representatives in May, Don- 
ovan vainly attempted to prevent 
a demand for a 30-cent an hour 
increase on the part of the mill 


workers. 

Officials of Republic, where the 
union has about 8,000 members, 
are expected to give a flat “No” to 
any wage or pension proposal. 


Blacksmith Takes 


Life After Layoff 


-~ CLEVELAND, O.—Despair over 
losing his job is believed to have 
been the reason why a 58-year-old 
blacksmith hanged himself here. 
John Honiak, who had been em- 
ployed at the New York Central 
Railroad shop, was found hanging 
from a hoist there with a rope 


that he apparently had looped 
around his neck. 
He had been laid off a week be- 


fore he took his life. 


By Abe Strauss 


the third time they journeyed to 
voice their opposition to a_ bill 
which would deprive them of their 
great American heritage of free- 
dom of thought— 

This was a bill originally pro- 
posed by Senator Bartuneck and 
Jater rephrased, trimmed down and 
re-introduced by another senator, 
Mr. Sheppard, 

The peonle’s lobby, loving and 
cherishing their democratic caon- 
stitution as well as the democratic 
traditions of this great state, came 
to cry out against the scuttling of 
the Bill of Rights and the Consti- 
tution of Ohio. 

There spoke Marvin Harrison, 
who declared that he is anti-Com- 
munist but he does not want any 
part of this bill; that there is no 
imminent danger of Communisir 
threatening the democratic rights 
of the citizens of Ohio. 

Jacob Clayman, representing 
the CIO, also spoke as an anti- 
Communist who was_ thoroughly 
disgusted with this undemocratic 
and un-American bill. He. was fol- 
lowed by a representative of the 
Progressive Party and of the Com- 
munist Party and 15 more speak- 
ers, Negro and white, professiona! 
and labor, Jew and gentile, who 
added the voices of their labor 
and nationality organizations in 
opposition to the bill, 

' Only four reactionary leaders of 
veterans organizations supported 
the measure. 

But six members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee with their chair- 
man. Howard Metzenbaum, sat 
unmoved. Only the appeal of the 
four reactionaries was given a Ccor- 
dial reception. Senator Metzen- 
baum actually begged the repre- 
sentative of the American Legion 
to state whether he wanted to sug- 
gest anything to strengthen the 
bill. He repeated that request after 
Senator Bartunek spoke. 

It was tragically obvious that 
the young senator, Howard Metz- 
enbaum, who .was elected with 


CLEVELAND, Q.— It was 
time men and women from all parts of Ohio and from all 
walks of life assembled in Columbus for a hearing set by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


(Metzenbaum Sells 
Out His Own People 


on June 2 that for the third 


This was a people's. lobby. Fo: ® | 
petit gees - 'very people who made up this lob- 


by for democracy, has now turned 
his back upon and betrayed those 
aie rueong ideas which were the 
oundation of his several cam- 
paigns for election. 

It was pitiful as well as tragic 
to see the “fighting Howard” as 
his former classmates called him, 
who was brought up in the 24th 
Ward of Cleveland, a son of a 
Jewish working class family and 
reared among immigrant Jews who 
brought to this country the tradi- 
tions of great struggle for the 
rights of labor and against bigotry 
—to see him now sitting and red- 
baiting the author. of this article 
who said at the hearing: 


“The Jewish Americans will re- 
member that .it was bills of this 
kind that led te Maidonek and 
Buchenwald. I have interviewed 
Jews in all walks of life and they 
are bitterly opposed to any such 
‘loyalty’ legislation.” 

But the Jewish American, Metz- 
enbaum, felt it necessary to kill 
the effect of Jewish opposition. 


Shamelessly, he redbaited the 
Jewish Daily Morning Freiheit. 

Senator Metzenbaum wanted to 
lose no time. No sooner had the 


hearing ended than he rushed for; 


an immediate vote on the bill in 
the presence of the room packed 
with the hundreds of those who 
made up the people’s lobby. The 
committee, including Metzenbaum, 
voted unanimously in favor of the 


bill. 

Thus Sen. Metzenbaum, who 
once paraded as a_ progressive 
fighter for the rights of the com- 
mon people, dropped his mask and 
joined the band of hysterical big- 
ots and warmongers. 


the votes and the efforts of. the 
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The 
OHIO SCENE 
® Criminal Doings 
@ The “Free” Press 
@ Akron Hysteria 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


It' is established by law-_ that 
no one can rush into a theater and 
shout “Fire” when there is no fire. 
Any individual doing such a dan- 
gerous thing would be properly 
considered a menace to society. 

However, the press of Ohio, 
which must to the amusement 
of a majority of its readers terms 
itself “free,” can provoke the same 
kind of disturbance on a far larger 
scale and get away without the 
deserved criminal punishment. 

This was dramatically illustrated 
in Akron a short time ago. — 

The University Workshop of 
Kent University presented a 15- 


| minute drama, The Last Day of 


the World. Before and after the 
broadcast, an announcer explained 
that the drama was fictitious. 

But the explanation was futile. 

Radio listeners shuddered as 
they heard a vivid description of 
an atomic war. 

The station and the local news- 
paper were flooded with telephone 
calls asking about “the war.” 

“Several people’ on our street 

thought it was the actual thing,” 
Mrs. Thelma Kriston said. “It 
was horrible.” : 

“I was shocked and almost 
fainted,” a housewife said. 
“The announcer said you 
couldn’t see Chicago for smoke. 
Why do they allow broadcasts 
like that? It upsets our nerves.” 

“We just heard that an atom 
bomb was dropped on Asia,” 
. Wallace Hetzel said. What coun- 
try was it dropped on and who 
dropped it?” 

The Akron Beacon - Journal 
thought the wild reaction was very 
amusing. It even published a 
“humorous” cartoon to accompany 
a feature on the broadcast. 

No doubt the Beacon-Journal 
feels the need for trying the casual 
brush-off for this newspaper is one 
of the chief culprits in the promo- 
tion of public hysteria over the 
possibility of war. 

True, the Kent State University 
Wofkshop and Station WAKR 
failed to use ordinary good judg- 
ment in the presentation of the 
broadcast, but it is the daily press 
that has deliberately conditioned 
the minds of the people toward the 
possibility of war breaking out any 
day. : . 

For those who do not under- 
stand the profit motive of our gov- 
ernment and the press, life is one 
vast uncertainty. 

That is how the advocates of 
gigantic war preparations would 
have it. | 

The corporations andthe press 
want the people of Ohio to live in 
a constant gtmosphere of terror 
over the prospect of another world- 
wide slaughter. 

Unless this is done, they reason, 
the people will center their atten- 
tions on unemployment, housing, 
prices and _ profits. 


There is daily evidence that the 
deception cannot be continued 
much longer. | 

The newspapers took a terrific 
beating when they lied to the 


people about Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. | . 


BUCKEYE JOE — Senator Taft’s Angel 
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leaders jailed 


+ 


—Turn to Magazine Section 
24 Pages Price 10 Cents 
, picket the Los Angeles 


federal judges as part of the bipartisan con- 


% 


Two of the Los Angeles Twenty, victims of “contempt” jail- 


courthouse for the release of the national Communist 


spiracy. to outlaw the Communist Party 
by Judge Harold Medina. 
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WhattoDo 


1. Fight for a Wage Raise Policy in the Unions 


—See Joseh Starobin’s story, page 5. 


. 22, 


—See George Morris's column, page 7. 


9. Trade with the Soviet Union and China 
—See story, page 5, and editorial, page 6. 
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underwent an operation for a brain® 


hemorrhage. Mrs. McDanal, who 
lives five miles from Birmingham, 


said she was struck on the head. |_ 


Her husband, a bakery worker, 


Kian on Rampage in 
hree Dixie States — 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — The klan has gone out on a reign of terror, slugging a 
white woman, terrorizing a cafe operator, his wife, and Negroes in the vicinity, and hold- 
ing hood and sheet parades. The woman slugged is Mrs. Hugh McDanal, 42, who recently 


was working night shift when the 
klansmen came. ; 
The klan hoodlums threatened 
to string her up and burn her. 


Threaten Family For 
Visiting Negro Church 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn. — Shotgun shells attached to a 
burning cross exploded here Saturday night in the yard of 
_a white couple who were said to have attended a Negro 
church. One man was wounded. © 


Joe L. Hutchinson, in whose ward 
the demonstration occurred, said 
“I’m going where I plez¢2 as long 
as the American flag fii 4; over this 
country.” 

Hutchison was away at the 
time—attending church services— 
but his son-in-law, Joe O'Neil, said 
iwo men hopped out of a small 
truck, set up the cross and fired it, 
and sped away. In a few seconds 
the shotgun blasts were heard. 

A. R. Miller, 29, a neighbor had 
approached the emblem and sev- 
eral of the pellets struck him. He 
refused medical attention but a 
spectator said he was bleeding. 

A note, typewritten on paper 
bearing a Ku Klux Klan seal, said 
the Hutchinsons had been attend- 
ing a Negro church although there 
were “five Holiness churches in 
Knoxville you and your family 
would be welcome to attend.” It 

‘ended with a warning to “beware.” 

Hutchinson said he~had been 

' going to hear a Negro evengelist, 
and that more whites than Ne 
_ groes were attending. 
___O’Neal said. the men were ap- 
parently not disguised, but that 
they worked too swiftly for him 
to see who they were.or get their 
license number. | | 

Attorney general Hal Clements, 
_Jr., said he hoped te get the men 
responsible and convict them un- 


}der a Jaw against conspiracy to in- 
flict corporal punishment, in view 
of Miller's injuries. 


Pickets Protest 
Medina’s Edict 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — Tele- 
grams to Judge Harold R. Medina 
and President Harry S. Truman 
assailing the jailing of the three 
Communist defendants and de- 
manding their immediate release 
were sent by the local chapter of 
the CRC; Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards, CIO; Food and _ Tobacco 
Union, CIO; International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, CIO; the Progressive Party 
and rank-and-file seamen. 


Sunday, June 5, members of the 
CRC visited six churches and 
spoke before four congregations 
on the fascist jailing of Cates, 
Winston and Hall. | | 

Ttiesday, June 7, a: protest dem- 
onstration was staged by the CRC. 
This demonstration was led by 
Negro and white union officials 
and rank-and-file trade unionists. 
The pickets carried placards and 
others distributed leaflets and talk- 
ed to the public during the half- 


hour demonstration before’ the 


| promised to call a grand jury back 


They dragged her out to her front 
lawn where a six-foot cross was 
burning. 

When Mrs. McDanal told them 
the police had been called, they 
laughed and said, “We're the law 
ourselves. And éven if someone is 
sent, there will be only two of 


them.” 
* 


THE ATTACKED WOMAN 
said that she pulled the masks off 
of several of the klansmen and 
feels that she could identify them. 
Circuit Solicitor Emmett Perry 


into session as soon as sufficient 
evidence is presented to his office 
as to the identity of the Kluxers. 


The klansmen accused her of 
dancing in’ the nude, running an 
immoral house and selling whis- 
key. Mrs. McDanal denied these 
accusations vigorously and _ said 
she was not frightened and fought 
the invaders as best she could. 

The same night, about 16 car- 
loads of hooded klansmen stop 
at a cafe in Brookside. Here they 
threatened Steve Marshlar, owner 
of the cafe. One klangman told’ 
him: “Were tired of _the god- 
damn Catholics running __ this 
town. Marshlar said he was not 
a Catholic: byt .a member of. the 
Russian Orthodox Church. They 
also told him: “You've got to keep 
those n----rs down.” 


| While this. lawless gang was 
threatening the lives of Brookside 
citizens, a Brookside police officer 
looked on, _ but ee no move 
against it> 7 
Arrogantly proud of their vio- 
lent acts, the Ku Klux Klan _par- 
aded through two Southern cities 
recently. More than 125 -men 
dressed in sheets and hoods _par- 
aded in the streets of Tuscaloosa, 


ity. Several weeks ago, the pres- 
ident of the university ordered that 
any student’ who: tried to remeve 


d ] 


seat of the Alabama state univers- 


SOUTHERN STATES 


unconstitutional $5,000 peace 


Chase was jailed when he insisted 
that the $5,000 peace bond he was 
placed under contradicted both 
state and federal constitutions. The 
peace bond was ordered by Judge 
Ralph McClelland in civil court 


Ask New Trial 
For Virginia 7 


RICHMOND, Va.—Terming the 
trial of the Martinsville seven a 
“legal lynching,” William L. Pat- 
terson, national executive secretary 
of the Civil Rights Congress, ad- 
dressed a conference of-Negro and 
white citizens at the Leigh Street 
YMCA. Mr. Patterson called for 
a campaign of public protest in 
Virginia and throughout the na- 
tion to win a new and fair trial 
for the seven men... 


The conference decided to con- 
duct a vigorous campaign for sig- 
natures on a petition asking a new 


of habeas corpus had been refused. @ 


Georgia CP Head © 


Assails Frameup 


ATLANTA. — Homer B. Chase, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Georgia was free today after posting an 


bond. His petition for a writ 


after a hearing on a complaint — 
brought by Evans Wilder, a stool- 
pigeon. Wilder claimed he feared 
violence from Chase. The action 
was termed here as unprecedented, 
since $200 to $300 are the usual 
amounts of such bonds. 


Chase declared the charge 
against him was ridicuious. He 
said, “The Communist Party does 
not believe in terrorism against in- 
dividuals. There is nothing con- 
spiratorial about us; we have a 


constitutional right to spread the 
writing of such men as Lenin and 
others. The people of Georgia 
‘could profit from them.” 

The frame-up against Chase is 
a device to clamp down on politi- 
cal freedom. The terms of the 
peace bond also include any 
“harm” that could come to Wilder 
by Chase or anyone acting under 
his direction. 


TALMADGE CRISIS | 
| This political persecution against 


trial and set itself a goal of 15,000 
signatures by July 4, which was 


the Martinsville Seven. 


Highlighted at the conference 
was a stirring plea by Mrs. 
Josephine Grayson, wife of one 
of the Martinsville seven and 
mother of five small children. 

Mrs. Margaret Bradby, widow 
of Robert Austin Bradby, Negro 
farmer of Charles City County, 
Va., stirred the conference with 
an appeal to act to demand justice 
from the State of Virginia because 
a state employe, ABC Inspector 
F. M. Wood, shot and killed her 
husband in cold blood last March 
4. The family found -three bullet 
holes in the back of Bradby’s head 
—although the judge at a prelim- 
inary hearing freed Inspector 
Wood when he declared it. was 
an “accident.” The Conference 
decided to circulate 5,000 post 


nify Mrs. Bradby, her three small 
children and an aged and ill father 
a who are in desperate 
need. 


a flying Confederate flag be shot 
in the legs. : cre 


designated as Freedom Day for| 


cards to Tuck demanding imme-|. 
diate. prosecution of Wood and! 
demanding that the state indem-! 


the Communist Party comes 
against. a background of almost 


complete collapse of democracy in 
Georgia. Herman Talmadge, white 
supremacist governor of Georgia, 
is moving to take voting rights 
away from the Negro people and 
white workers. He has driven the 
state to a financial crisis with 
schools disintegrating, welfare pro- 
grams ending, and even state men- 
tal hospitals torn with dissension. 


Unemployment is skyrocketing 
with the closing of many textile 
mills. Terror against. the Negro 
people is on the increase. Recently 
the Southem Regional Council re- 
ported 50 cases of violence against 
Negroes throughout the South in 
1948, and listed 29 of these cases 


in Georgia. 
[OEFEND | 
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DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS 


Dixiecrats Suppress St 


_ By Ronald T. Seeax 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. 


Alabama has had more than, 


a score of prominent men who 


turned their backs on slavery and 
the Bourbons and led the fight for 
decency and equal rights. This is 
the story of one of those men, 
Charles Hays, ex-Confederate ma- 
jor and slave owner who became 
an ardent advocate of civil rights 
and Congressman from Alabama 
for four successive terms. 


Mr. Hays came from a prominent 
family and was born m Greene 
County in 1834. His father sent 
him to the University of Georgia 
and later he also graduated from 
the University of Virginia. Both of 
these schools were recognized as 
- the best in their day. 

After 
to his family home in Greene 
County and ran his father's estate 
- which held many slaves. When the 
Civil War began he was commis- 
. sioned with the rank of major and 


SS in many important 
battles. 


- When he retumed home after 
the war Mr. Hays decided honestly 
to accept the decision that had 
been made by arms and reunited 
the state of Alabama with the na- 
to take because many of the old 
_ Confederates still hoped they could 

devise some means to’ keep Ne- 


duation he went back 


attitude‘ 


Federal Building. 


They were ready to’ punish the 
man who dared to take democ- 
racy seriously. a 

* 


MR. HAYS was ready to take 
democracy seriously. He was elect- 
ed delegate from his county to the 
state constitutional convention of 
1867. This convention drew up 
the only democratic constitution 
the state has ever had. It gave the 
right of ballot to all citizens, re- 
gardless of their color or their pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


When the Republican party was 
formed Mr. Hays joined it. This 
‘party is not to be confused with 
the present state or national party 
because it was an energetic and 
militant group which. fought for 
and won civil rights in Alabama. 
He was elected to the state legisla- 
ture as a senator in 1868. 

The next year he was elected to 
the U. S. Congress and reelected 
three succeeding times after that 
by a Negro and white electorate. 
He was member of the 4lst, 42nd, 
43rd and 44th Congresses. He was 
a brilliant advocate of democracy, 
civil rights, and justice while he 
represented the state. No Con- 
gressman has represented Alabama 
as well or as ardently since his 
great career. | 

Mr. Hays rose from his seat in 
Con , faced the Dixiecrats. of 
his day and spoke bravely for civil, 


Confederate officer and slave, own- 


“The new issue is upon us and 
must be met. There is ne ground 
for retreat. The past is gone, and 
the present is upon us. True heart- 
ed patriots . . . must cheerfully ac- 
cord to our colored fellow citizens. 
every right that belongs to a free- 
man and every privilege that is, 
guaranteed them by the. Constitu- 
tion of the countrv.” | : 

He praised the Negro as a 
builder of the South “who. molded 
our fortunes, built our railroads, 
erected our palatial mansions, and: 
toiled for our bread.” He said they; 
had earned the right to be full citi- 
zens of the nation. : 

| * Fe 

MR. HAYS introduced a bill in 
Congress to declare null and void 
all contracts for the hire or pur- 
chase of slaves. It was true that 
slavery was abolished in our coun- 
try, but some former slave owners 
still tried through courts and law- 
yers to enforce slave contracts 
made during slavery time. They 
refused to accept the freedom- 
decision. Hays fought this with his 
bill. He wanted to wipe away any 
last remaining tie that the former 
slave owner could’ use to get free 
labor from the Negro. 


His enemies _accused,. Hays of 
using the newly freedman to..get 


: 
iS 


er said: | | 


yry of Charles Hays 


politician who allied himself with 
the whites and Negroes in his at- 
tempt to set up a democratic gov- 
ernment, took a risk to his life. 

7 ) 

HAYS DID RISK. his life fo 
the cause he believed in and prov- 
ed that he was not “in” politics for 
mere spoils. When he spoke on 
civil rights in Eutaw in 1870 a 
Klansman pulled him down from 
the speaker’s platform. Other Klans- 
men tried to maul him but were 
not successful because his Negro 
and white: supporters soon fought 
these ruffians off. Later Federal 
troops came to.the scene and the 
Klansmen all disappeared. 

When a bill came up in Con- 
grss to curb the Klan Hays voted 
for it. When the law was to lapse 
Hays called for its reenactment. 
He said: 

“, « » the bill has done much 
good. It has given confidence to 
loyal men. They see in it a main- 
festation of- the overwatching care 
of our government and are thus 


com. 

Hays wisely predicted that un- 
less the federal government gave 
sound protection to all political 
groups in the South democracy 
here would die. ‘This is how he ex- 
plained it in Congress: 

“If the Republican Party allows 
this session of Congress to end 
without throwing some protecting 


held. little 


buoyed up for the struggle to} 


licans in Southern states our doom 
is sealed; liberty of speech will be 
throttled, and maintenance of lib- 


erty in that country will be amo 
the things that were.” fe 


* 


THIS PREDICTION has come 
‘true. Congress has refused to pro- 
tect civil rights in the South. Hays 
well understand what would hap- 
pen and predicted this seventy 
years ago! His statement points out 
even more so the need for such 
congressional protectoon today. 


Congressman Hays worked loy- 
ally for his constituents. When the 
Colored Laborers’ Association of 
Greene County sent him a réquest 
to help them collect back pay he 
went to work immediately. In a 
‘short time these laborers retefved 
their full satisfaction. , 

While this great Alabamaian 
held a seat in Congress for four 
succesisve terms, little is said about 
him inthe Dixiecrat approved pub- 
lie school beoks our children must 


oe . 

ere is next to nothing abou 
him in our public libraries and he 
is today quite unknown in Ala- 
bama. The scribbler-historians for 
the Bourbons don’t want to let our 
children learn the true history of 
our state. They want to hide the 
story of the time when Negroes 
and whites voted and sent good 
men to Congress, both Negro and 
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Two of the Los Angeles Twenty, victims of “contempt” jail- 


ings handed out by federal judges as part of the .bipartisan con- 
spiracy to outlaw the Communist Party, picket the Los Angeles 


courthouse for the release of the national Communist leaders jailed 


by Judge Harold Medina, 
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|]. Fight for a Wage Raise Policy in the Unions 


—See George Morris's column, page 7. 


2.. Trade with the Soviet Union and China. 


—S$ee Joseh Starobin’‘s story, page 5. 


13. The Commun 


3. 
ist Program 
— See story, page 5, and-editorial, page 6. 
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What It Takes to 
Win Steel Pa 


GARY, Indiana. — With 


Committee of the Steelworkers Union on record for a wage 


increase, the boss-controlled 


stooges have begun their expected© 
the public, 


campaign ,to win 
against the wage increase demand. 
- Latest voice in the new anti- 
'Jabor chorus is that of the Gary 
Post-Tribune, which has come out 
with another editorial warning 
thaf “this is no ’time to ask for 
“Wage increases,’ and which dces 
_ everything short of asking steel- 
workers to take a wage cut. 


The boss papers aren’t too con- | 


cerned about the other demands 
but they are worried about the 
wage: increase demand, which in- 
dicates what they consider to be 
important. _ 

This new anti-wage drive, plus 
the opening of contract talks, to a 
new stage. The fact that “Labor 
Sentinel” of Inland Local 1010 has 
come out strongly for a substantial 
“wage incrcase shows that previous 
: doubts. about the wisdom of fight- 
ing for a wage hike now have been 
. dispelled. 


_ The official unity’ of the whole 
steel union on the wage demand, 
along with the other contract de- 
« mnands has set the stage for more 
' effective activity to actually win 
. the increase than simple talk alone. 
Progressive .rank and file steel- 


workers. have «told _The Worker; 


that at least .three steps are now 
_. necessary to guarantee that the 
wage drive is successful: 


1. Departmental and __local 


union meetings to send messages 
of :support to the’ Wage Pelicy 
Committee and insisting that no 


SWARTZ WINS, 


PEOPLE LOSE:- 
BUSFAREHIKED 


GARY, Ind. — Mayor Swartz 
finally succeeded in winning a 
victory over the people of Gary 
after an heroic nine-month battle 
to prevent his bus fage increase 
program from passing. 

Through back door deals and 
conniving, the city council finally 


passed’ the measure which raises 
‘ 


bus fare two cents a ride. 

This amounts to a $50 per year 
Wage cut for the average steel 
workers family, and provides still 
another reason for the fight for a 
30-cent wage increase. ; 

The fight for Negro bus drivers 
must still be won. 


Senators Flooded 


By Anti-NAM Mail 
GARY, Ind.—Indiana Congress- 
men and Senators are’ receiving a 
* growing volume of mail from their 
constituents expressing strong opin- 
ik e ions on foreign policy 

| Judging by the mounting num- 

lber of. replies received by Lake 
County residents from Senator 
William E. Jenner, he has received | 


a veritable avalanche of letters 
against the North Atlantic Pact. ployment, lean shifts and lean pay- 


the National Wage Policy 


press and various company 


ae 


less than 25-30 cents flat increase 
‘be demanded; and that the pen- 
sion plan be industry-wide, like 
the miners, if it is to be anv good. 
2. That a big publicity cam- 
paign be started now to win the 
support of the public by explaining 
why a big wage raise is needed, 
and counteract such boss - propa- 
ganda as appears in the Post- 
Tribune. ; 
3. Because of the anti-wage raise 
attitude of the profit hungry mo- 
nopolists, it is urgent for the steel 
union to join forces with the UAW 
(auto), UE (Electric and machine), 
URW (rubber) and and. UMW 
imineworkers), to present a com- 
mon front and united wage strat- 
egy for mutual support and_assist- 
ance to each other. Such a united 
front uniting some 3,000,000 work- 
ers, —would be sufficient to break 
the resistance of the most - arro- 
gant monopolies, and would -suc- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


300 In Gary 
Hear Rogge at | 
Peace Rally | 


GARY, Ind. — Three hundred 
Calumet residents, mainly steel 
workers, turned out to welcome || 


and hear O. John Rogge deliver 


“WHAT! YOU WANT A RAISE? 


4 


A QUESTION, AN ANSWER 
AND A WARNING 


his first Gary address at the Hotel An EDITORIAL 


Gary last week. Mr. Rogge was 
joined in the speaking program 
by Willard Ransom, state chair- 
man of the Progressive Party, and 
Indiana leader of the NAACP. 


Mr. Rogge and Mr. Ransom 
both attacked the North Atlantic 
Pact as an instrument for making 
war. Mr. Rogge condemned the 
heresy trial of the 12 Communist 
leaders and made a strong plea 
for a fight to defend American 
civil rights. Jacob Blake, Jr., local 
steel workers’ leader, officiated. 


A collection of $375 was taken 
and Lawrence Meskimen, Lake 
County chairman of the Progres- 
sive Party, was authorized to cable 
Dean Acheson in Paris to “leave 
no stone unturned to arrive at 
an understanding with Russia in 
the spirit of the Potsdam agree- 
ment.” 

The meeting also sent wires to 
President Truman and _ Indiana 
Congressmen opposing the North 
Atlantic Pact. | | 


WE HAVE BEEN asked how come the steel industry continues 
at a relatively high rate of production while practically all other in- 
dustries have sharply curtailed production. 

IT SHOULD FIRST be pointed out that there has been a 
steady decline in steel production for eight weeks, and that at any 
moment we can see a steep and disastrous (from the worker's point 
of view) drop. a 

NONETHELESS, production has been relatively high. There 
are a number of reasons for this: | oe 

I—Cost of raw materials is the lowest in years for the trust. 
Thus, the price of scrap is half of what it was a year ago. * 

2—The selling price of finished steel has hovered at the highest 
levels in years. | 

All big steel companies have completed their modernization 
and expansion programs and have been anxious to set them going 
for the speedier, cheaper and greater production they can turn out. 

_ 4—Through the modernization programs. and general speedup, 
the output per worker is the highest in years. 

o— Wages are, relatively at the lowest point in years. 

As a result of this combination of circumstances, steel produc- 
tion in the past six months or so has been the most profitable in all 
steel history. ; 

BUT WHERE is all this steel going that is being produced? 

1—Relatively little is going into current peacetime fabricating. 

2—Many fabricators have been buying steel to stockpile it 


Steel Output Drops; 
Layoffs, Speedup Grow 


GARY, Indiana. — Steel ingot production has dropped 
12 percent in 8 weeks — from 102 percent of capacity to 


90 percent. Behind this cold and hard figure there stands 
the stark spectre of growing unem-©— . uae 


-t 


checks and meals. en 
Carnegie-lllinois, biggest of Big 
Steel, has shut down 2 blast fur- 
naces in the Pittsburgh area and 
14 open hearths were shut down 
throughout its vast domain. = 
The first layoffs at Carnegie- 


‘|}Ilinois Gary Works have begun, 
‘| with 200 men thrown out of ‘the 


merchant mills onto the streets. 


| Prior’ to this, 500 men were laid 


off at Gary’s National Tube plant 
and the entire third shift shown 
the gate out of the Gary Screw and 
Bolt Co. : 

South Chicago skies are no 
longer reddened by two of three 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube blast 
furnaces, made idle “for lack. of 
orde while seven open hearths | 
at. nepublic have ceased cooking 
for the same reason. : 

Forty out of 100 truck drivers 
who haul sheet, structural and re- 
inforcing steel to Chicago “area 
fabricators and construction jobs, 
have been laid off since April. 

Two, three and four day week 
schedules are due next as steel 
continues to stockpile throughout 


-|the Calumet area. At Inland’s tin- 


mill, for example, tin is stacked in 
every available inch of space. 
Crews are being cut, men demoted 
to lower-paying jobs, while other 


‘1men find themselves suddenly re- 


quired to do the jobs of men laid 
off or demoted. >: * 

In the 28-inch mill at Inland, 
older men, unable to take the beat- 
ing of new line speed, are volun- 


\tarily tossing away 15 and 20 


years seniority to demote to labor 
gangs. 

In the face of worsening condi- 
tions closing in on steelworkers on 
every side, only a fighting policy 
of uniting the men to solve griev- 
ances just as soon as they arise, 
without waiting months-on-end, 
will save the situation. : 

The fight for a 30-cent wage in- 
crease and the other contract de- 
mands is a fight to soften the blows 
of the crisis, to prevent the bosses 
from shifting the burden of the 
crisis onto workers backs now. 

In the face of the developing 
crisis, it makes more sense than 
ever to demand the 6 hour day for 
8 hour pay. ; , 

In the face of the developing 
crisis, it adds up to good sense to 
set up committees on unemploy- 
ment in every steel local. 


In the face of the developing 
crisis, it makes good sense to at- 
tend local union meetings and de- 
mand a fighting policy to handle 


grievances. 


Police 


Chief Matovina Must 


Go! 


Penne 


By Bill Williams 

GARY, Indiana.— The report of Daniel Kooken, 
Indiana University Police expert, on the operation of 
the Gary Police Department, fully vindicates repeated 
' charges of police brutality against Negroes. Behind the 
polite language of the report, resulting from a Women’s 
Citizens Committee demand, is a record of police beat- 
ings, intimidation and wholesale terrorism of the Central 

istrict. 


These brutal activities of the police, often exposed in * 


The Worker and in leaflets of the Communist Party, now 
are substantiated in these words of the report: ) 
“It was the chief's opinion (Police Chief Matovina) 
that the major ¢rime problem was primarily one of racial 
origin and that because of the heavy colored population 
of Gary, the principle crime problem was the policing 
of the colored area.” | 
. Every GI who knew what he was fighting in the 
war, will recognize in these words the barbaric Nazi 
creed of racial supremacy. We defeated Hitler, but 
Hitlerism has conquered the mind of Gary’s police chief 
and set the policy for the Police Department. 
report goes on to cite the facts: 
“. « « the arrest percentage indicates that the police 


is concentrating more on colored violators . 


than on others. Of those arrested for rape, 39 percent 
were colored and 67 percent of those arrested for gam- 
bling were colored. This does not bear cut well in com- 
parison to the percentage »epresented by the colored 
_, Face against all others..." 0 = oleae 
"This independent ‘in restigator concludes ithat vy <3 
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the claims made by police ‘executives that the major 
portion of the problem is with colored violators is not 
believed to be sound. .. .” 


Mr. Kooken is too mild. The facts prove that the 


Gary Police Department has a conscious policy of 
hounding and terrorizing the Negro people. Behind the 
police department stands the Steel Trust which has al- 
ways sought to divide the steelworkers along color lines 


and set them to fighting one another. The Divide-and- 


Rule policy. didn’t originate with Hitler; it has been 
employed by American monopolists since they. began. 


It is significant that police brutality against the Ne- 


groes always increases on the eve of contract negotia- 
tions and on the eve of mass layoffs and growing unem- 
ployment. It is a weapon which is aimed at preventing 
united action of white and Negro workers to defend 
their interests and better their conditions. Thereby, it 
is aimed at white workers as well. ) 


The Kooken report exposes the Democrats and Re- 
publicans both. It exposes the Democrats because the 
police brutality takes place under the Democratic ad- 
ministration in the city. And it exposes the Republicans 
by focusing the spotlight on the real crime in the city: 
the criminal attacks.on the Negro people; whereas the 
Republicans have been claiming that the problem was 
one of not enough policing, and not enough war against 
gambling, etc. Matovina’s answer has been, “See, we 
are warring against gambling and vice,” and he points 


_to his record of arrests in the:Central District. 


It is significant that the Gary Post-Tribune, which 
ppaign, has ‘had ‘not’a 
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single word to say about the main revelation of the 
Kooken report — the Nazi-like policy of police brutality 
towards the Central district. Which proves that the 
GOP high command is only interested in narrow, parti- 
a dvantage for itself, in making political capita] for 
itself. | | 
The-people of Gary — steelworkers, militant women, 
native and foreign born, Negro and white — must not 
allow themselves to be kicked around like a football 
between the two old parties. People of Gary! Unite 
in the same spirit which won the Froebel School Fight, 
and which has resulted in big gains on a hundred occa- 
sions for the benefit of all working people of our city! 
Stop Police Brutality! | 
Demand the Removal of Police Chief Matovina! 
Unite our ranks for: | 
® a unified wage drive, a strong and united union! 
® protect the job rights of Negro workers and 
minority groups! | 
© demand a public works program to-combat grow- 
ing unemployment, and to build low-cost, non-dis- 


criminatory housing, a county hospital, new schools, 


paved streets, etc. 

_©® abolish Jimcrow! Open up the municipal bathing 
beach to Negroes. Open up Washington Park to Negro 
children! peo 

The policy of the Police Department is one that can 
only end up in race riots, division and violence! For 
the peace and tranquility of our city, for the unity of 
the workingclass in a common advance for the economic 
well-being of all—Matovina must go, police brutality 
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Big Robbery at Studebaker 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. — This is the tale of two at-® 


tempted “thefts,” 


one by the Studebaker corporation, the| 


other by one of its employees, a Negro worker. The cor- 


poration gota polite official slap © 


on the wrist—the worker got. fired 
and blacklisted. bar 

In the first case Studebaker 
- sought a $2,501,960 reduction in 
the assessed valuation of its truck 
plant, where it had built aircraft 
engines during World War II. 
This despite a $2,400,000 cut ob- 
tained by the government just be- 
fore salg of the plant in 1947, at 
a fraction of its valué. The new 
reduction sought, if granted, would 
have cost the taxpayers of St. Jo- 
seph County over $100,000 in 
added taxes levied against already 
overburdened family budgets. 

_ This bona fide attempted steal 


me a: 


was thwarted by the state tax 
lboard because “reassessment of 
real estate shall not be made oft- 
ener than every four years, re- 
gardless of changes in ownershij:. 

The crook was caught in “he act. 
But this did not prevent announce- 
ment of a much greater steal—a 
successful one—in which, with as- 
sembly line outputs breaking all- 
time records, Studebaker skimmed 
an unprecedented $5,207,800 net 
profit the first quarter of 1949. 
This topped the first-quarter profit 
in 1948, itself a record year. 

The tax steal failed but Stude- 
baker didn’t suffer. 

In the other half of this tale a 
Negro worker, J. D. Peterson, 
father of one child, a member of 
Studebaker Local 5, UAW-CIO, 
with six years seniority, was fired 

The union negotiating commit- 
tee allowed the company to fire 
Peterson and upheld its position at 


the meeting. A few-rank and filers 
objected, however, pointing out 


'|that no such. drastic punishment 


was meted out to white employes 
accused of petty “thefts.” This 
stand drew some applause but a 
motion to instruct the negotiating 
committee to get back Peterson’s 


STOP HIM! HE'S TAK. | job was lost. 


ING MY WHIP! 


Gary, Welcomes 
Dr. Welttish 


GARY, Ind. — Despite despica- 
ble efforts of the local press to 
frighten people away through a 
typically stool - pigeonlike scare 
story, a successful meeting with 
Dr. Jean Weltfish, eminent scien- 
tist, author and national leader of 
the Congress of American Women, 
was held in Gary last week. Mrs. 
Anthony Burchess, Lake County 
chairman of the CAW, presided. 


Ata reception in Roosevelt High’ 


School prior to the evening meet- 
ing, 125 faculty members and Gary 
educators heard and acclaimed the 
author of the famous book, “The 
Races of Mankind.” 


Peterson had pointed out that 
no one would hire him on another 


baker. A hint that Peterson had 
tried to use a weapon when push- 
ed by the plant guard was not sub- 
stantiated by the facts. 

‘Through the efforts of several 
interested Local 5 members Peter- 
son's case is now in the hands of 
the Local 5 FEPC committee head- 
ed by Edward Warren, well-known 
Negro trade unionist. The case will 
be investigated and a recommenda- 
tion made'to a subsequent regular 
meeting. 


job after his discharge from Stude- 


GARY, Ind. — With nation-wide 
protests mounting against the high- 
handed efforts of Judge Medina to 
deprive the Communist. leaders on 
trial in New York of due process 
of law and their rights to fully and 
freely defend themselves by apply- 
ing gag rule and jailing three of 
the defendants, scores of Calumet 
residents have added their voices 
in protest. 

Among the many who have sent 


wires of protest to Judge Harold 
Medina at Federal Court House, 
Foley Square, New York City, are 
Reverand L. K. Jackson, Reverand 
Stubblefield, Lawrence Meskimen, 
chairman of the Progressive Party, 
Jacob Blake, steelworkers leader, 
and others. 

James West, executive Secretary 
of the Lake County Communist 
Party, sent the following wire: “On 
behalf of Lake cea Commu- 


Calumet Protests Mount Against 
Jailing of 3 Communist Leaders — 


nist Party, I protest your un-« 
seemly attempt to deprive defend- 
ants Gates, Winston and Hall of 
due process of law and their right 
to fully and freely defend them- 
selves. Your anti-democratic action 
reveals your bias and should dis- 
qualify you from presiding at this 
trial. Urge immediate release of 
imprisoned men and demand 
quashing of whole heresy trial.” 
Protests are still | pouring in. 


Youth Trek to 
Capitol for 52- 
20 Extension 


GARY, Ind. — With over 1,000 
signatures on petitions demanding 
continuation of 52-20 for veterans, 
seven Calumet youths, headed by 
Eleanor Kates, state chairman of 
the Young Progressives of Indiana, 
joined a busload of young people 
from Illinois and Wisconsin to 
journey to Washington, D. C., in 
a National Youth and Veterans 
Lobby for 52-20 last week. Two 
hundred and fifty delegates from 
all parts of the country gathered 
for the lobby. 

The Lake County Young Pro- 
gressives secured the signatures to 
their petition in house-to-house 
canvass, at the unemployment 
compensation. offices, and along 
the line of march on Memorial 


Day, where they were warmly 
received by hundreds of veterans, 


can Legion. 


GARY, Ind. — Katherine Hynd- 
man, prominent civil rights leader 
of the Calumet and a victim of 
Tom Clark’s deporation list, has 
released a letter received from 


Congressman Ray J. Madden in 
which he says . . . “assure you that 


1I will do everything possible to 


MADDEN OPPOSED TO HOBBS BILL 


prevent the Hobbs Bill from being 
enacted into law.” 

Congressman Madden went on 
to add: “I do hope that in this 
session of Congress we can defeat 


the Republican-Dixiecrat combina- 
tion and enact some real progres- 
sive legislation.” 


coaneemente 


BENDIX STILL OUT TO VICTIMIZE 
47 WHO PROTESTED ON SPEEDUP 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—After in- 
tervention by mediators, the press, 
and concerted strikebreaking ac- 
tion by members of the auto trust, 
Indianas Gov. Henry Schricker 
proposed himself as a mediator in 
a Bendix strike settlement attempt 
with both the union and the com- 
pany accepting his services. A 
meeting was scheduled Tuesday in 
Indianapolis. The Bendix auto 
workers are still on strike after 55 
days of hitting the bricks and it is 
plain the Bendix Corporation 
simply doesn’t want to settle with 
Bendix Local No. 9 on the strike 
issues. 
~ This became apparent when 


three federal mediators gave up 
attempts to end the strike after 
hours of sessions. ending Sunday 
night. The Bendix Corporation, 
while agreeing apparently to medi- 
ate the issue of speedup and the 
million dollar Taft-Hartley suit, in- 
sists on penalizing 47 discharged 
workers who protested speedup. 
The union holds that Bendix of- 
ficials aren’t sincere in their strike 
negotiations if they insist on penal- 
izing the fired workers. They point 
out that these workers would uot 
have been fired in the first place if 
the company had not tried to 
break the contract by a.program of 
rate-cutting and speed-up in de- 


SEE YOU AT THE PICNIC 


All readers of The Worker are invited to the Labor Press Com- 
mittee Picnic at Wicker Park on Sunday, June 19th. 

William Patterson, executive secretary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, is the featured speaker. A program of entertainment, amuse- 
ments and refreshments will provide fun for the whole family, 

Wicker Park is in Highland, where highways 41 and 6 join. A 
bus will leave for the park from 26th and Broadway in Gary at 12:30 

p.m. and 1:30 p.m.—returning at 7:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. A stop 
will be made Ay Ridge Road and Washington Street for anyon 
Cues Cars leave from the same corners ev hour a. Fe 
and 10 after each hour, hetwsek Li hia and 8 pac 


partment 5C. The department 
from which the 47 were fired. 

Veteran trade unionists here be- 
lieve the company is using its stub- 
born position on the discharged 
workers as a smokescreen to pre- 
vent a just and immediate settle- 
ment of the strike. 
that prolongation of the strike will 
be used by the company to pro- 
vide them with an opportunity to 
start a back to work movernent to 
break the strike and weaken the 
union. 

Meanwhile the financial and 
moral solidarity of the whole CIO 
labor movement in St. Joe County 
has materially strengthened the 
high morale and determination of 
the Bendix workrs to carry on their 
pace-setting strike against speed- 
up to successful conclusion. 
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including members of the Ametri- | 


They warn| 


CHICAGO, Ill—One hundred 
twenty-five youth leaders from all 
sections of the country gathered 
here over the Memorial Day week- 
end to establish themselves as a 
National Conference for a Labor 
Youth League. Among the par- 
ticipants were five Hoosier youth. 

Young Ferd and Singer strikers, 
a splendid delegation of Southern 
youth, one of the Los Angeles civil 
rights defendants, all served to 
make of this historic youth confer- 
ence a cross section of American 


HOOSIER YOUTH TO BUILD © 
NEW LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE 


cure their future through the fight 
for peace, jobs and democracy to- 
day. 

Recognizing the central impor- 
tance of the fight to defend the 12 
Communist leaders on trial, the 
conference decided that this case 
was to be the main campaign for 
the immediate period ahead. A 
goal of 100 charter clubs to be es- 
tablished by the week of July .4th 
was unanimously adopted. 

A National Committee was elect- 
ed, headed by Leon Wofsy, veteran 
youth leader. 


youth engaged in the fight to se- 


r. ak. : 
Wages buy 15 5 
loos than in 1939 


"Published by Locel Uaion 1010, USA CIO. 
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IN A NUTSHELL — 


Vets Fight Eviction 


From Federal Projects 


GARY, Ind.—Aroused over the 
attempts of government housing 
authorities to evict hundreds of 
veterans from three housing proj- 


much money, residents of the 
Gary housing projects have form- 
ed an organization to prevent the 


Sitdown Threat 
Wins Teachers - 
Salary Raise 


GARY, dL ‘The AFL. Teach- 


ers Union had made plans to go 


on a sitdown strike if the Gary 
School Board failed to grant de- 


‘mands for a substantial wage hike. 


At the last moment, the Board 
decided to grant a $200 across-the- 
board pay increase; and a $300 in- 
crease if state aid to Gary educa- 
tion amounted to $275,000; and 
still greater concessions if state aid 
came to more than $320,000. 

The Teachers Union decided te 
call off its sitdown strike. Its 
fighting policy had paid off. 


—_ 


threatened evictions. 
Representatives of the - project 
residents jammed city council 


ects because they are “making too| meetings in protest and have just 


sent a large delegation of veterans 
to Washington to demand action 


‘preventing the evictions. 


against possible future shortages. 


A QUESTION, 
AND A WARNING 


(Continued from Page 1-A) 


AN ANSWER | 


3—A big portion of steel is going into armaments—although this 


is not preventing the steady fall in steel production. Part of this steel 
is simply being stockpiled now for future armaments, because it has 
been so cheap to produce steel in the last six months. 

4—For the same reason, the steel companies are producing 


steel now for their own future needs (maintenance, replacement, etc. 


of their own, and their subsidiary companies). 
5—Steel produced cheaply now, unlike a head of lettuce, will not 


rot. It can be stockpiled and disposed of at any time. 


and at present, is for future use. 


Thus a large portion of steel production in the immediate past 


The huge steel stockpiles, produced through speedup at a killing 


pace, stand as barriers to future steel employment. 


And they stand as a club over the heads of steelworkers, as a po- 


tential weapon to break strikes and destroy the union! 


THE DANGER IS REAL. 


It is one with which every steel 


worker must be concerned. It is one which, unfortunately, the leader- 
ship of the steel union appears to be ignorant about, unlike John L. 


Lewis who appears to know full well what is going on in the coal 


industry. 


| acted on, and quickly 


THAT IS WHY it is not enough to rest content with cheap talk . 
about a “fighting wage policy.” That is why a program of action is 
needed. That is why the proposals of a group of rank and file stee]- 
workers for a real militant wage policy, FRO on Pe “ih Bie be 
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Gil Green Takes Stand, Tells 


Jury How He Became a 


} 


Gilbert Green, Illinois State Chairman of the Com- 


munist Party, second defense witness in the trial of the 
national Communist leaders, told the jury how, as a youth 


of 18 in Chicago, he 
classics of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
and found that Marxism explained 
_ society m a complex world and 
presented a “dream” of a better 
world—something to “fight for and 
work for.” | 
lie was called to the witness 
stand after Daily Worker editor- 
in-chie John Gates, first defense 


witness, concluded his testimony. | 


Following is the verbatim 
record of the statement by 
Gilbert Green, one of the 12 
Communist leaders on trial on 
tox Square, to the jury on 

became a. Communist. 
(Interruptions by the court are 

emitted.) s 

Q. Now, will you tell us how 
these books which you have men- 
tioned influenced your decision to 
become a member of the Young 
Communist League and of the 
Cemmunist Party? 

A. Well, these books. that I read 


gave me an understanding of 


Marxism-Leninism. I learned from 
them that the ills in ‘modern so- 


ciety that disturbed me were not 


due to human nature, but were 
.due to’an economic system which 
divides society into . economic 
‘classes—on the one hand a small 
group, a handful of -bankers and 
industrialists who own: all the 
means of production, the mines, 
the mills, the’ factories. and the 
preponderance of ‘thé “wealth of 
society, and~on the :other hand 


the great majority of the common: 


people who own‘ very little out- 
side of their personal belongings. 
‘but who create and produce all 
the wealth of society. 


CAUSE OF WARS ss: 


I learned that wars were the 
consequence not of man’s desire to 
kill man or because nattons hate 
one another, but because war §is 

refitable to big business and that 
.big business, in its search for new- 
er markets abroad, for sources of 
raw material, for cheap colonial 
labor, canie into collision with big 
business interests of other coun- 
tries and thus created the basis for 
modern military conflicts or wars. 
_ ‘I learned that the age-old Amer- 
ican dream of a land of abundance 
and equality and opportunity for 


all could be realized, but only. 


when the means of production, the 
mines, the mills, the factories, were 
owned in common by all the peo- 
ple, and when production was or- 
ganized for use as against profit 
for a handful of monopolists. 


KEY TO HISTORY ‘ 

_I learned the key to the under- 
standing of history which I had 
not had before. I learned that his- 
tory is not a crazy quilt of un- 
related historical accidents or the 


mere recording of the deeds of 


great men, but a pattern of de- 
velopment, a process of develop- 
ment governed by definite social 
laws which, if understood by man, 
would enable him to become a 
conscious force working for social 
improvement and social better- 
‘ment, for a better world as against 
being a blind victim of events. 

I learned that history is con- 
stantly undergoing changes, that 
the world we live in today is 
nothing like the world 50 years 
ago er 100 years ago, that social 
Y pe come and go like every- 

ing elsé in life, that the capital- 
ists social system is not eternal. 
was not always with us, nor will 
it always be wih us. 
ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


I learned that the first social 
system develo by man was 
wimytive tribal. society and that 

. different. parts. of the world 


there are remnants. of that system 


today. — 
<I learned that after. primitive 


studied the® 


tion gave way to the feudal system 
of production, and that we have 
feudalism in many parts of the 
world today, and that finally, 
feudalism gave way to capitalism 
and that capitalism, at least at that 
time, in one part of the world, 
had given way to a new and 


socialism. 

I learned that the changes in 
social systems come not alone be- 
cause of the change in men’s views 
and ideas, but that the change in 
men’s views and ideas “occurs after 
a prior change has taken place in 
economics, in mans relation to 


| production; in other words, in how 


man makes his living. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


When he had the iron plow 
and the handle and when these 


were replaced by the horsepower 


of the steam engine and the textile 
mill, we had the beginnings of an 
industrial revolution that had im 
time to lead to a social revolution, 
a transformation of old feudal 
society into capitalist society, be- 
‘cause one cannot have large in- 
dustries and faetories, the collec- 
tive labor of thousands of men 
under the conditions af the feudal 
system. 7 

I learned that the transforma- 
tions from’ one social system to 
another are revolutionary changes 
in that they are fundamental and 
basic changes, the ending of one 
pattern of development and _ the 
beginning of a new pattern of 
development; and that these revo- 
lutionary changes that occur are 
not the opposite of revolution, but 
a product of evolution in the same 


nine months before it is born.. 


ary development, the beginning of 
an entirely new stage of develop- 
ment, but yet is part and parcel 
of the evolutionary process of 
human life and human develop- 
ment. | : 

I learned that the motive force 
in the bringing about of these 
Og a aa Po mis 
transformations and changes from 
one social system to another is the 
class struggle in society, that ever 
since. the slave system of produc- 
tion society has been divided along 
class lines, and that the class whose 
interests correspond with the new 
relations of production, with the 
technological changes that have 
taken place is the class which 
willy-nily, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, is motivated in the direc- 
tion of bringing about a change. 
of ending the old social system 
and helping to bring in the new, 
while that economic class whose 
interests are tied up with the old 
mode of production thinks its sys- 
tem is eternal, refuses to see the 
handwriting on the wall of his- 
tory..and stands in the way of 
progress. | 

When violence has occurred in 
these social transformations, the 
violence occurred because the old 
ruling class, the old economic class 
whose interests were tied up with 
the past used violent means, placed 
violent obstacles in the path; in 
the forward movement of society. 

I learned that in modern society, 
under capitalism, the revolution- 
ary class of today, that class whose 
interests are in harmony with‘ the 
new change in the social system is 
the working class, and that the 
working. class has replaced the 
capitalist as the revolutionary class 
in society. 

The capitalist class: was the rev- 
olutionary class in .the_ struggle 
iaptinet Fevdaliegn at the thane of the 
English revolution in 1648 and at 
the time of the American -revolu- 


-_- 


higher form of social organization, 


‘of today 


way that human life is conceived. 


The act of birth is a revolution- 


ing class is the revolutionary class 
in society. 

And it is revolutionary not in 
the sense that it is conscious of 
the fact that its historic mission 
is to bring about a new social 
system, but because of its objec- 
tive place in society, the fact that 
it, whether it knows ‘it or not, 
must conduct the struggle to de- 
fend. its own -rights, to earn a 
decent living, to keep from being 
completely exploited and _  op- 
pressed, must conduct this strug- 
gle against the economic royalists 
and must, therefore, 
logically lead in the direction of 
bringing about a social transfor- 
mation of society. 

I learned that when society is 


ripe for such social transformation, 


we have reached the point where 
the mass of the people can no 
longer live under the old condi- 
tions and must break. through the 


sheleof the old in order to build 


a new, and that if this break- 
through does not occur, if society’ 
does not move forward to a higher 
rung of social existence, then what 
happens is that society is pushed 
backward, begins to decay, begins 
to disintegrate, begins to rot from 
within. 

And I learned that history has 
given examples in the past of so- 
cial systems that did decay and 
did disintegrate and did disap- 
pear, such as the aneient Roman 
and Greek civilizations, precisely 
because there was not that inner 
force able to carry those systems 
to the next stage of human de- 
velopment. 

However, I also learned that, 
despite temporary recessions, tem- 
porary throwbacks, temporary hin- 
drances and obstacles, life must 
assert itself and sooner or later 


‘move from one stage to another 
of human development, always in 
the line of progress always in the 
line of human betterment. 

And I also learned that, as far 
as capitalist. society is concerned, 
this is the first time in the history 
of human civilization that we now 
have a state of affays in which man, 


through the invention of machin- 
ery and tools which can produce 
an abundance such as we have 


ate a social system without class 
divisions, a social system in which 
everyone can truly have what he 
needs and can create the kind of 
world in which there need not 
be any longer class struggles and 
wars, and can usher in a day in 
which man actually begins to be 
man for the first time instead of 
being merely a higher form of 
beast. 


A SCIENCE 


I also learned from all this that 
Marxism-Leninism was a ‘science 
that explained the world for the 
first time so that I could under- 
‘stand it. It not only meant to 
me a scientific grasp of what the 
world is like and society is like, 
but it also represented to me a 
cause, a vision, a dream, something 
that one could fight for and work 
for, and I decided to dedicate my- 


the fight for bringing about. a 
better world, a world without ex- 
ploitation, oppression, without 
wars, without discrimination, with- 


society today. 
The court: You learned all that 


never known before, can now cre- | 


self to that, to dedicate myself to 


out the ills that we face in modern | 


before you even became a Com- 


Communist | 


man does break through and does eS 


through his conquest of nature, - 
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GILBERT GREEN 
munist? eo 
Green: My becoming a Cemmu- 


nist was not a matter of walking 


into a dime movie, or some other 


‘movie, at a chance moment. That 
‘was a turning point in my life, and 


I made an effort to study this thing 
through to the fullest extent _be- 


fore I made that decision. 


It so happens that there ‘are 
some people who mature at 18 


and some who never’ mature, and 


it so happens that at 18 I read all 
these books and I came to a ma- 
ture conclusion in terms of what 
I wanted to do. And I did decide 
at that age to dedicate myself to 
this cause. I don’t regret it today, 


‘nor shall I ever régret that deci- 


$10n. ' 


SPEAK OUT. | 
. ro 
p| PEACE! 


More Notables, Org 


From Argentina, the Executive © 


Committee of the Communist 
Party .cabled: 

“Moved by the imprisonment of 
three of the comrades on trial we 
reaffirm our solidarity with the 
courageous Communist Party of 
the Urvied States. This infamous 
frameup of the defenders of peace 
is the work of Yankee monopolists, 
provokers of war.. We firmly pro- 
test the court ruling which threat- 
ens the democratic rights of the 
working class and people of North 
America.” 

Word ‘arrived from Paris that 
M. Claude, Dennery, the French 
lawyer who observed the early 
phases of the trial for the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic 


Lawy 


taunts against the defendants and 
their lawyers. 


IN AMERICA, cities as far 
apart as Philadelphia and Los An- 


geles continued to register the}. 


mounting protest. In Los Angeles; 
Carey McWilliams, noted writer, 
declared: “I think it was improper 
to try and force Gates to be .an 
informer.” A. L. Wirin, counsel 
for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, said: “(This is) another blow 
at an important guarantee in the 
Bill of Rights, namely, the right 
to be free from _ incrimination. 
This right should include the right 
to be free from incriminating one’s 
friends as well as one’s self.” | 
Frank Scully, member of the 
Democratic ‘County Central *Com- 
mittée and film writer, said: “They 
might as well resort to: the old 


ers, excoriated Judge Me-| 


dina’s “boulevard manner’ and his 


anizations 
Hit Jailing of Communists 


Protests against the continued imprisonment of the three Communist leaders con- 
tinued pouring in from all parts of the country and the world. << | 


can’t make exceptions, or the next 
thing yon know youll be the ex- 
ception. | | 
Others ‘who expressed them- 
selves similarly were Edward 
Mosk, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Independent Progressive 
Party; Guy Endore, film writer; 
Arthur Watwood 
Cowell, members of the Demo- 
cratic County Central Committee; 
Victor Shapiro, chairman of the 
16th Congressional Distriet of the 
Los Angeles Democratic County 
Central Committee; John Howard 
Lawson, screen writer and author. 
A number of labor leaders joined 
the protest movement there, in- 
cluding Max Roth, manager of 
the CIO Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union, Locals 87 and: 213; 
William Axelrod, secretary-treas- 
‘urer, CIO News Vendors Union: 
Jack Marcotti, Ralph Lock and 


| Leon Gorelick, leaders in the Mine, 


Milt and Smelter Workers Union. 
+“ : 


PHILADELPHIA saw the larg- 
est street demonstration since the 
trial’s start. It took place in the 
central city At, 
thousands of shoppers lined Market 
St. to. watch 759 picket the. Fed- 
eral Building. = — ) 

The. Communist Party here .an- 
nounced that to its . knowledge 
1,600 protest telegrams were sent 
to Judge Medina in the past few 
Henry Beitscher, secretary of 
the. Progressive - Party here, _ re- 
vealed ‘that -his: organizations had 
sent hundreds of protest wires« A 
dinner honoring. the . defendants 


and George'| 


area and’ 


anthracite, Wilmington and  Wil- 
‘liamsport attended. he ks 


' The Cervantes Fraternal So- 
ciety of the IWO wired Judgé Me- 
dina, branding his action “a clear 
violation of the Bill of Rights.” 

’ A UE local: of 5,000 in Phila- 
delphia, Local 155, unanimously 
voted to condemn the judge’s: jail- 
ings. The regular membership 
meeting sent a message to Henry 
Winston in the Federal Detention 
House saying it backed the Com- 
munists stand in refusing to. be- 
come stoolpigeons. “While many 
of: us may disagree with the de- 
tendants’ political philosophy .. . 
we expect that all should receive 
a fair and impartial trial.” > 

* 


SIMILAR EXPRESSIONS came 
from trade unionists in many parts 
of the country. From Norfolk, 
Va., from the Bedding, Curtain 
and Drapery Workers Union, Lo- 
cal 140 of the CIO Furniture 
Workers, from Stanley L. Loney, 
president of the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers District Council 6, 
Pittsburgh; A. A. Fisher, executive 
secretary of the Washington State 
CIO Council; from rubber workers 
in. Ohio who threw a pieket line 
around. the Akron Federak’Build- 
ing. Hugh De Lacey, Washing- 


ton State director of. the Pregres- 


sive Party, issued a public : state- 
ment calling for the immediate re- 
lease of the three and condemning 
the frameup trial. . 

The executive board of Local 


19, Food and Tobacco Workers 


Union in Memphis, Tenn., sent 
Medina a: telegrant-denouncing: his 


‘action. They also wired the Cov- 
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erors of New Jersey and Virginia 
in defense of the Trenton Six and, 


. tribal society. there was the slave|tion..of 1776, at. the timé of the 


| ; ‘Chinese method of theé:‘axe #nd 
.of .production.and that. in}French, revolution.of 1789, and ot 


‘the Martinsville Seven. _ sf 
That’s a small sample of! how it 
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“‘§ng jobs. while. his ‘requests and of 
other minority group workers were 
‘ignored. . 


sintering plant details, while labor- 
ers are taken along to do the ex- 
ceptionally hot, dirty 
‘among 


respecting workers lodged griev- 


and ‘his knee bending gang leaders 


-yogant and demanding. 


to the canteen, was also sent in. . 


| that pretext, but prompt action by 


ing every minute and to “get some- 
to send Turner in to the foreman’s 
. reached for his clock card, Younger 


- Younger’s was a deliberate frame 


merely went in to the shower room 


‘Ed Turner is one of two still be- 


with Mayor Dress, Congressman 


works 
‘unemployment ‘situaton. 


esti 


cae sane ~~ oe” 


job, he. was assigned to working 
alone. A gang leader assigned to 


CALUMET 


YS&T OUT TO DRIVE 
NEGROES OFF JOBS 


By Hugh McGilvery 


Galloping depression, “creeping crisis” in full stride, is 


putting whips into the hands 


of slave-driving bosses in the 


Calumet region. And. the lash which menaces all workers 


in their turn, as hungry days close @— 


in, falls first and deepest upon Ne- 
groes. | 

Ed Tumer, one of 11 young Ne- 
groes who have been fired from 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
panys yard gang, could tell you 
about: that. : ; 

The yard department, 175 men, | 
is composed almost entirely of Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans. 

Turner isn’t one of those work- 


ers who snatch off their caps when,. 


a boss speaks to them. Fe pro- 
tested when men with less seni- 
ority were promoted to better pay- 


Such deals as the assignment of 
petty bosses to draw the pay for 


work, are 
the items upon. which 


Tumrer and a. handful of other self 


ances. | 
As job seekers clustered more) 
thickly about the employment 
vate, Fred Younger, yard foreman, 


became proportionately more ar- 


About the middle of May, two 
men were sent home at noon for 
going to the canteen five minutes 
early. Although the rest of the 
gang had already knocked off for 
lun¢h, Turner, who had not gone 


+» Younger tried to fire Turner on 


Local .Union 1011's representative 
prevented that for the time. 
However, Younger is not a man 
to be balked in his dictatorship. 
When Ed Turner returned to his 


supervise Turner's work only, was 
also instructed to keep him work- 


thing on him that will justify fir- 
ing.” Two gang leaders have ad- 
mitted this to both Turner and 
other members of the yard gang. 
On Saturday, May 28,.a gang 
leader seized upon a flimsy pretext 


office.. He was given a three-day 
suspension.. But, as  Tumer 


retreated behind his desk and 
snatched a heavy steel ruler out 
of a drawer. Whether this act of 


to fire the man, or merely the fore- 
man’s guilty apprehension that he 
had a punch in the nose due him, 
has not been tstablished. 

Turner, meanwhile, had made 
no move to assault Younger. He 


where Younger, following him, 
told him that he would be dis- 
charged following a five-day sus- 
sion. 
All but two ofthe men fired in 
the past two months have been 
returned to their jobs. The case of 


ing fought for. 
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First Anniversary of 


Calumet Edition 


Greetings to the First Anni- 
versary of the Calumet Edition 
of The Worker to appear in the 
July 17th edition may be sent 
to the editor, 1088 - Broadway, 
Gary, Indiana. Individual Greet- 
ings will be accepted at $1.00 
and $3.00 rates. | 


Hoosier Opinion — 


Unemployment in Indiana 
By George Sandy 


Chalinian, Communist Party of Indiana 


N | 


We 


o 


or c 
for lowering taxes, for Public Worke planing - 


OUR CITY COUNCIL, MAYOR, AND GOVERNOR HAVE DONE 
n ectr er ve 

drew unemployment compensation through the Fort 

of others have exhausted their benefits! 


HOW ABOUT JOBS POR US? 


Wednesday, June 6th. ..8100 


WANT JOBS /- 


CONGRESS IS DOING MOTHINO ABOUT THE-ALMOGT S MILLION JOBLESS IN THE UNITED STATES! - 
e Construction, for extension of GI unemployment compensation, 


are all bottled up in Committees! 


NOTHING! Committees from our 
° anewers! Yet 7,259 people 
Wayne office lest week] Hundreds 


“Public Works Plan To Aid Reich Jobless" 

“Frankfurt, Germany, June 2 - (AP) - A plan for public 
works projects to provid® jobs for Western Germany's 
unemployed was disclosed by American officials today... 
The Economic Co-¢peratien Administration mission to 
Germany has agreed to finance pro jectes...." 


W invite you to a meeting of unemployed workere! 


wopwa-1h8 - 6/3/49 


‘ AT THIS MEETING WE WILL MAKE PLANS FOR SENDING DELEGATIONS 70 
| gND TO ORGANIZE FURTHER ACTIVITY TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED. 


: The 
(This meeting is being sponsored ty thé Fort Wayne UE Uneas 
Committee representing Locals 901, 903, 910, 913, 915, 916 


Iseved by: Unemployment Committee, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America = CIO... ..eecees Rm. 206 Transfer Bidg 


June 6, 1949 


FT. WAYNE, INDIANA.—A city of 130,000 people, has 12,000 


unemployed. 


Indignation ran high when newspapers announced 


that ECA funds would provide for 1,200,000 jobless in Western 
Germany, while aged inmates of coiinty home were being starved to 


death and unemployment was mounting at home. 


The UE union, 


on the ball, issued the above leaflet, called a mass meeting attended 
by hundreds of jobless, and has begun the erganization of unem- 


ployed councils to fight for increased and more extensive unemploy- * 


NEGROES HIT FIRST 
BY UNEMPLOYMENT . 


By BEN COHEN 
(Marion County Organizer, 
Communist Party) 

(NDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—One of 
the most important issues facing 
the Negro people is the problem of 
jobs. Large numbers of Negro 
workers are unemployed and face 
serious problems. The big corpo- 
rations in the state are systematic- 
ally and cynically robbing Negro 
workers of their wartime gains, ana 
rebbing all Hoosiers of the dem- 
ocratic advances made in the past 
years. 

The Indianapolis Branch of the 
NAACP has been conducting a 
vigorous campaign to get the uti.- 
ities to hire Negroes. Meetings 
have been held with representa- 
tives of the utilities and some gains 
have already been made. . 

In Gary, the telephone company 
has hired Negro girls, while in 
Indianapolis it has agreed to in- 
terview Negroes for jobs and the 
NAACP has been calling for Ne- 


EVANSVILLE DISTRESSED — 
AREA, SAYS LOCAL 813-UE 


EVANSVILLE.—Local 813 has 
requested Mayor William H. Dress 
of Evansville, Indiana, to establish 
a Works Project Committee to plan 
for jobs for the 10,000 laid-off 
workers in this city. A CIO Com- 
mittee representing UE, UAW, 
Packing and Beer Bottlers met 


Winfield K. Denton, State Senator 
Leslie Thompson, and State Repre- 
sentative Elsie Barning to push for 
rojects to relieve the acute 


To date 
riothing but talk’ has resulted in 


thé ai tion: hil) 6 6yth if 
: me emt ae rest 
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Organized labor here is also de- 
manding of the State that the long 
lines in front of the unemployment 
office be eliminated by requiring 
the filing of job applications once 
every two weeks instead of once 
every week as now, and in some 
cases not at all. There are no jobs 
here but laidoff workers are still 
required to register. | 


Most of the laidoff workers were 
engaged in the refrigeration plants 


who have reduced employment as | 


much as 40 percent. Recent an- 


gro veterans with telephone and 
linesman experience to apply. 

In Gary, the steel unions, Pro- 
gressive Party and NAACP have 
been conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign to compel the bus com- 
pany to hire Negroes, and the In- 


dianapolis NAACP plans a similar | 


campaign with the street car, wa- 
ter and power and light compa- 
nies. | } 

Most of the Jarge corporations 
have ceased to hire Negroes. In 
Indianapolis, Western Electric, 
which is building a plant to em- 
ploy 6,000, pursues a_lily-white 
policy. Chevrolet, which doubled 
its working force in two years, has 
hired almost no Negroes. RCA has 
been carrying large ads for em- 
ployment but refuses to hire Ne- 
gro men and women. 


All workers must see that the 
fight for job rights of Negro work- 
ers is a fight to protect the inter- 
ests of the working class -as a 
whole. Unless the splitting tactics 
of the bosses,-of pitting white 
workers against Negroes,—are de- 
feated, then wages and working 
conditions will be worsened and 
unions weakened for all workers. 


The words of the great working 
class leader, Karl Marx, made 100 
vears ago, are as true today as 
then: | | 3 

“Labor in the white skin can 
never be free so Jong as labor in 


a black skin is branded.” 


layoffs are spreading to other fields 
as well. . 

The workers are also encounter- 
ing difficulties in obtaining relief 
from the county relief agencies, 
who are allowing as low as $2 a 
weke per person for sustenance. 
‘No. one is allowed even this small 


nouncement by the’ International 


'Harvester here indicate’ that’ the 
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\relief money if they, or members 


‘of their 


" wets. 
ploym 


family, are drawing ynem- 
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THE GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT in our state is causjng 
great alarm among the workers. Latest reports of the Indiana Em- 
ployment Security Division show that some 70,000 workers are 
now drawing unemployment insurance in Indiana. In addition there 
are at least 25,000 more who have exhausted all of their benefits 
since the beginning of the year.. Making proper allowance for those 
who worked in agriculture and in shops pe stores that employed 
less than eight people and do not receive any benefits, there are 
now at least 125,000 unemployed in Indiana. . 

THE MAJOR FACTOR in maintaining the economy here has 
been the fact that steel and the auto industry have been booming 
and that the cutbacks have only recently begun in steel. 
Motors, Studebaker and Chrysler have up till now maintained their 
working force: All signs point to mass layoffs in these industries 
in the near future. Thus we will have for the first time since 1939 
mass unemployment in every major city in the state. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS that are doled out to 
the jobless are very miserly. They are less than a third of the $60 
that:a national research organization recently pointed out was needed 
for a family of four to live in Indianapolis. Thé average payment 
is $18.63 and it does not come close to averaging the 20 weeks 
that theoretically you are entitled to. a | 

‘THE LOT OF THOSE who must seek help from the township 
trustees is even worse. The average monthly payment per family 
unit in Indiana is less than $30 and the Chamber of Commerce 
thinks that is too high. Many of the unemployed cannot qualify 
for relief because some other member of the family is working. 

MOST OF THE POLITICAL PUNDITS of the state have been 
adopting an air of optimism that is very reminiscent of Herbie’s 


_ famous corer. They say it is a healthy deflation or a mild recession. 


I have even heard the expression “back to normalcy.” All of this 
talk is designed to lull the workers into thinking that it is not neces- 
sary for them to do anything about it. That it will all work ‘itself 
out and then things will pick up again. | : 

FHEY FOLLOW THIS UP in their actions also. So’ far as I 
can discover the Jeaders of the state and city governments have 
made absolutely no plans to meet the crisis. 

THERE IS NO BACKLOG of planned works with blueprints 
and planning to take care of at Jeast one million unemployed. 
There are no plans to establish a state relief setup to take care of 
the needs of those that cannot find work. | | 

IT IS SAD BUT TRUE that they cannot even plan well enough, 
to have enough people working in the offices, to see to it that the 
unemployed receive reasonably prompt service. Clearly Governor 
Schricker must be called upon to act and act now. 

HE SHOULD BE ASKED to call a special session of the legis- 
Jature to adopt a program along the following lines. 1.) Raise the 
unemployed insurance payment to. $30 per week with $2.50 extra 
for each dependent. 2.) Extend the payments to at least one year. 
3.) Make poor relief payments the equal of unemployment insurance. 
4.) Establish an Indiana State Relief apparatus and do away with 
the trustee system. 5.) Adopt a huge program of useful public works. 
6.) Pay trade uniom-wages on all work projects. 7.) Increase the old 
age pension to $60 per month and-abolish the lien system. 8.) Mak 
provision for young people who cannot find work to go to trade ~ 
industrial schools and pay them while learning. 

THIS IS A MINIMUM PROGRAM for Indiana and it is sorely 
needed now. It must be said however that this program will not be 
adopted by itself. It must be fought for by the unions, and the un- 
employed. In this respect there is not enough activity on the part’ 
of the progressive forces in Indaina. Many of the readers of this 
column have had a great deal of experience in organizing the unem- 
ployed. Now is the time to put that experience to good use. Rally 
your neighbors together. Read them this program. Send letters to 
Governor Schricker and tell him you want a special session to take 
care of unemployed problems. 

AS THIS COLUMN is being written there are some develop- 
ments that are very good. These include meetings of the unemployed 
in both Fort Wayne and Evansville to begin an organized campaign 
for bettef conditions. This movement should spread throughout 
the state. The people of Indiana do not have to submif to a starva- 
tion diet. Ours is one of the wealthiest states in the union and 
ranks ninth in the value of its manufactured products. Proper 
organization now can maintain a decent standard of living later. 


General - 


WHAT IT TAKES TO WIN 


A STEEL WAGE 


ceed in winning all the demands. 
These ‘progressive unionists 
point out that it is‘up to the men 
in the departments and locals to 
fight for this program. They ex- 
press fears that if this program is 
not carried out, then there is 


mand will be bargained away for 
lesser dernands; and that even the 
other demands might be cut down 
or lost altogether. They are partic- 
ularly disturbed over the failure 
of the wage policy committee to 
name a specific amount for the 
wage demand and to spell out the 
wage demand, although all other 
demands were spelled out. Thev 
take this as a si that certain 
leaders of the steel union have no 
intention of really fighting for a 
wage raise, unless the rank and 
file compels them to. 


These unionists also told The 


grave danger that the wage de-| 


INCREASE 


the steelworkers when our union 
leaders started to raid other CIO 


+ ae . 
umions., {his was a reference to 


the recent Steelworkers Union raid 
on the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers at Bessemer, Alabama, 
where Maurice Travis, Interna- 
tional Treasurer of the MMSW 
suffered the loss of an eye at the 
hands of USA staff representatives. 
({t has now been reported that the 
same staff representative who led 
the attack on Travis was the man 
who led the attack on Nick Migas 
at the 1948 Boston Convention- 
Editor). 3 ) 

“Tell the readers of The Work. 
er,’ these unionists said,. “that 
they ought to get up at their local 
meetings and demand that the 
CIO return to its origina) prin- 
ciples. Tell them to demand that 
CIO unions stop raiding each 
other, that they get together for 
the Waga drive instead, and. thag 
they respect each other's denios 


cratig, rights. ayd: autqnantye i _) 


a 


bad 
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IT’S BEEN a long wait for talented Ezaard Charles, Cincinnati boxer-clouter who tangles with 
the crafty veteran Jersey Joe Walcott for possession of Joe Louis’ vacated heavyweight title next week 
in Chicago. Charles was given the long runaround in his rightful lightheavy division by former champ 
Gus Lesnevich, and was forced to. tackle the bigger heavies for a payday. This he has done with 
eminent success and now Ezzard is hoping that the next one means the fulfillment of his fistic dream, 
owner of the heavyweight title just like his idol and close pal, Joe Louis. 


ALL CoMGg, 
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_ GIANT AA FARMTEAM 
2 NEGRO ACES 


The New York Giants recently signed -up two more 
Negro ballplayers when second baseman Ray Dandridge and 


pitcher Dave Barnhill reported to the Minneapolis farmteam 
of the American Association. Last@— 


SIGNS 


SPORTS 
ROUNDUP 


First baseman Ferris Fain of 
the Philadelphia Athletics reports 
that Ellis Kinder of the Boston 
Red Sox has the best change of 
pact pitch in the American League. 


Sore Arm Department: Jimmy 
Thomson, the fabulous long-ball 
hitter of golf, has arm and shoul- 
der trouble that may keep him 
from climbing back inte the big 
time. . . . Can't lift the bad wing 
high enough to smack those terrific 
tee shots. . . . Once, he said, he 
belted one 370 yards, } 


Steve O'Neill, reduced to coach- 
ing for the Cleveland Indians after 
17 years as a major and minor 
league manager, is happy and care- 
free in his new job, but admits he 
Sometimes longs to run a club of 
his own again. ... “I always liked 
the responsibility,” he said, “but 
it sure is nice to be working in 
your own home town.” . . . He 
lives in Cleveland and the Indians 
picked him up as a coach when 


Detroit bounced him last sea- 


—© 
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March the Giants ended the jim- 
crow policy of the Horace Stone- 
ham organization when Negro aces 
Monte Irvin and Henry Thompson 
were signed for the Jersey City 
Giants of the International League. 


Dandridge and Barnhill have 
been widely hailed for their play 
in the American Association, which 
last season saw its color ban broken 
for the first time in the person ot 
Roy Campanella whom _§ the 
Dodgers had farmed with the St. 
Paul Saints for the early months of 


-play before bringing him up to the 


parent club. . 


A.A. baseball scribes have been 
particularly enthusiastic about 
Dandridge’s play. Ray, a veteran 
of Negro and Mexican League ball, 
is rated a whiz on the keystdne. 
Here's some samples of the reports 
on Dandridge to date after his first 
few weeks of action. 


-Charles Johnson’s column in the 
Record had this rave. “There can 
be very little question about Dand- 
ridge’s fielding or throwing. Actu- 
ally we believe he covers more 


ground than any keystone guardian 


In This 


Corner... 
By Bill Mardo 


we have had here in many years. 
Few infielders get rid of a ball any, 
faster than this newcomer. He’s a 
fine pivot man on double plays be-: 
cause he doesn’t lose a fraction ot 
a second once he gets his hands! 
on the ball... .” . 

Dick Cullum, another Minneap- 
olis columnist had this to say: 
“Dandridge and Jennings are the 
equal ef any double-play combina- 
tion in the league, may be pro- 
nounced the best at the end of the 
season,’ Of Dandridge, Cullum 
said. “He’s a pro, that fellow.” 


Johnny Mullen, Association um-: 
pire who used to call the balls and 
strikes down in the. Mexican 
League where Dandridge was a 
player-manager, said: “Minneapolis 
got quite a ballplayer in Dand- 
ridge. He was a top hand in the 
Mexican League. You people 
haven't had many chances to see 
him make that pivot on the double- 
play yet but you will and he'll open 


your eyes. There are very few in- 
fielders anywhere who can get the 
ball away faster on the pivot than 
Dandridge.” pel ; 


The Weekend Wash 


FROM HITHER AND YON and here ’n’ there with the items. 
Ever wonder why Dodger boss Burt Shotten, a most conservative 
close-lipped fellow when it comes to making with the praise for 
ballplayers (his. own or otherWise) will go out of his way to talk it 
up. for one fellow who certainly doesn’t need any small favors, 
namely Stanley Musial, only the game's greatest player? Tell you 
.. . Shotton, as a former chain supervisor in the St. Louis Card 
organization, was the man who years ago converted Musial from 
a Class D pitcher into the awesome outfielder that he is. . . . So 
you can understand that it’s also out of some personal pride for 
his own hand in separating the diamond from the rough that old 
Burt Shotton lets a few rare pearls of praise escape when dugout 
discussion gets around to Musial. | 

Was a time after the halcyon days of Charlie Gehringer and 
the early-career heroics of Joe Gordon when second basemen be- 
came one of the forgotten positions of baseball, publicity-speaking, 
that is. But of late it’s like old times again. Guys like Jackie Robin- 
son, the White Sox’ Cass Michaels, Chicago's Emil Verban and of 
course the Cards’ Al Schoendienst have made fans keystone con- 
scious again. 

: No news this, but it does serve to reemphasize what Tommy 
Henrich, taken for granted, means in the schéme of Yankee things 
this.season. The Stengeleers were making a rout of the AL race 
in the early weeks of play as Old Reliable broke up ballgame after 
ballgame to spark the patchwork Yanks and give them olden op- 
portunistic advantage of the early Cleveland and Bosox slumps. 
But toward the tailend of the recent Yankee-trip, Tommy came 
down with an old knee injury, left the lineup, and the Bronx Punch 
looked like it was distilled. with water as the attack went to pot and 
the New York lead suffered. By time you read this Henrich should 
be back in the lineup and Stadium fans breathing a sigh of relief. 
* 

COAST FANS RAVING about Oreste Minosa, Negro third- 
baseman currently playing outfield for the San Diego Padres, farm- 
hands of the parent Indians. Minosa, sent out for a bit more experi- 


ence but a sure bet to be on the Cleveland varsity next season 


(especially the way that infield has shown the signs of age this vear) 
brought the house down at Los Angeles’ Gilmore Field last week 
when he raced a country mile to haul down a seemingly sure extra- 
base hit and converting the amazing catch into a side-retiring double- 
play. LA sports scribes penned raves such as “seldom has an out- 
fielder made a catch such as Minosa turned in”. . . “Minosa got an 
ovation that must have rattled windows a mile away’... “if he- 
isn't the league’s fastest player ” etc. and etcetera. 

No: surprise, that Walker Cooper trade to the Reds earlier in 
the week. Giant boss Durocher, always the taskmaster and of little 
patience with a fellow who can't run like a deer, was looking to 
get rid of Coop’ last season when coupled with the backstop’s aging 
slowness his plate power fell off to a .266 sadness. Leod like to 
dump Mize too, now that Johnny, never a speedster, can't get his 
old bombsights adjusted either. A truly sentimental business, base- 
ball, just like any other money venture . . . a worker begins to show 
the signs of age and wear and tear and boom, onto the scrapheap. 

TWO “EXPERIMENTS” have really come home to roost with 
the Dodgers this semester, eh? Meaning Gil Hodges and Billy Cox. 
In case some of vou might've forgotten, Gil came up as a catcher 
and a fairly good one too. But when Jackie Robinson was shoved 
over to his regular position at.second base last year and first base 
became a big problem, Rickey took the mask and chest protector 
away from Hodges, planted him at first base and the tall artist took 
to it like he was born’ed to the bag. But his .250 batting average 
was the big question mark. It’s one thing to have a fancy dan at 
the pillow but another to have your first-sacker weak in the plate 
department. = 

So all the concentration this past spring down at Vero Beach 
was in getting Gil, who despite his low batting mark last year 
indicated real longball power, to work day in and out against the 
automatic pitching machine, concentrate on -his swing, stance, tim- 
ing et al. . . . So you see what’s happened, hm? Gil is now not 
only the smoothest fielding first baseman im all baseball, but his 
solid .315 batting clip sprinkled with nine homers makes him just 
about the best all-round man at his position plying the trade now. 
So ntuch.for experiment number one. 

Now we come to Billy Cox. When he was recruited to Brook- 
lyn from Pittsburgh, brother Cox had never played any other 
position but shortstop. Rickey transplanted him to third base be- 
cause he happened to have a fellow named Reese who does a fair 
job at short. Spider Jorgenson, the Dodgers’ 1947 third sacker, 
was shelved down to St. Paul with a hum wing. Cox had to play 
the hot corner. “He'll never feel confident at any other position 
than shortstop,” said Rickey last season, “but I’m going te make him 
feel he is our third baseman no matter what happens, and I expect 
him to come through.” 

Cox wss suffering from recurrent sieges of malaria last Spring, 
however, and shortly after the season started the former Bucaneer, 
ill, worried over some family difficulties, suddenly left the squad and 
went home to Harrisburg, Pa. He was talked into returning to the 
team but things didn’t really pan out for him at the new position. 
Billy wasn't hitting, and he was alternated through the season with 
Miksis and even. catcher Bruce Edwards. ‘ 

But this year the “experiment” has really blossomed forth. 
Recovered from his malaria (contracted in the Pacific), family prob- 
lems all ironed out, Billy reported to Vero Beach with a vengeance. 


-You surely remember the stories about the surprising “New Cox” 


. . . the captain of the spring squads . . . playing with a hustle and 
fire and determination that-amazed onlookers. He’s still at it going 
into the season’s second half .. . fielding like he’d been a hot 
corner guardian all his playing life ... and at .302 hitting won- 
drously in the consistent clutch. 

Yessir. Cox and Hodges. Two “shifts” that worked with a 
bang and bid fair to make that pennant all the more probable come 
October at Ebbets Field, % | 


jcago Mills Hit by Crisis 


See Back Page 
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how to pitch m when 

there's a job to be done. —Story on Page 2-A 
You have _ responded | : 

when we've called on you Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 

for action—whether it was office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 as 

the fight against high rents, | Vol. XIV, No. 25 EE 26 - June 19, 1949 In 2 Sections, Section 1 28 Pages, Price 10 Cents 

iy picketline for civil , 3 

rights or a_ delegation | 

against the Broyles Bills. 


| Now — and during the} | : 
next weeks — there is an] | 
-{ important job to be done. : | 
It’s the successful cample- | 
tion of the current ‘drive | | 
for 2,000 readers of the 


Illinois Worker. 
It's an important job be- 


cause it is the hub of many 

spokes. Success in _ this a 

drive will mean many : | 

more forces to work along- | ’ ; | 
side of you in the fight for : 

peace, for civil rights, for | 

higher wages, for housing 


and all of the rest of the 
many campaigns which we 


face. | | | | | 
The next marker in this | as 

campaign is July 4. On | 

that day, we hope to have ) 

50 percent of the drive ) 

completed. ? | 


Were counting on you 
to get in and pitch! _ | 


- See Page 3 —— 
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RELIEF STRUGGLES AHEAD! 


Thousands on Chicago relief rolls already know what 
thousands more will soon have to face. 


BROYLES BILL BACK 


Backers of these fascist-like measures are plotting to 
sneak them through the Legislature. 


FIGHT ‘LABOR FRONT’ 


FE warns that its fight for autonomy against CIO leaders 
is the fight for a free labor movement. 


A STOOLPIGEON STRIKES 


If you think the trial in Foley Sq. is something remote, 
read what happened to John Kelliher. —Page 2A 


ASK RENT ACTION 


There are still a few weeks left to act against a blanket 
rent increase for Chicago. —Page 2A 


GARMENT WORKERS PAGE 


_A page of news about Chicago ladies garment workers 
industry and the garment union. —Page 13 


ILL. WORKER DRIVE 


The campaign for 2,000 subs is launched full steam at 
‘sessveresy a @nthusiastic, press meeting... .. —Page 14 
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Page 1-A . 
Sees Bill as 
NewBlowai 
Free Ballot - 


CHICAGO.—In a. letter to all} 
the members of the State Senate 
this week, William H. Miller, State 
Director of the Progressive Party, 
called the legislators’ attention fo 
House Bill No. 217 which “is cal- 
culated to strike a blow at the 
American concept of free and equal 
elections,” ‘and urged its defeat. 


“Among other things,” said Mil- 
ler, “this bill would amend the 
Election Code to provide that in 
nomination papers of independent 
candidates not more than 30,000 
signatures of qualified voters my, 
be filed. Under the existing re- 
quirements of the Election Code, 
there is no limit to the number of 
signatures which may be filed im 
an independent nominating peti- 
tion. 


“Since the Election Code pro-) 
vides that the requirements gov- 
erning the filing. of petitions on be- 
half of independent candidates 
‘shall also apply to petitions seek- 
ing to form a new political party, 
House Bill 217 would directly af- 
fected the Progressive Party or any 
other minority group attempting 
to get on the ballot. eo | 

| Ta ! 


HOUSE BILL 217 was id tl 
duced in the House of Represen- 
tatives on February 23, 1949 and 
passed the House on April‘ 12. It 
was sent to the Senate on Apnl 
13, referred to the Committee on. 
Elections on April 21, and was 
recommended for passage by that 
Committee on May 26. It is now 
awaiting consideration by by. the 
Senate. | 


In pointing out the unjust re- 
quirements of such an amendment, 
Miller quoted the Chicago Sun- 
Fimes in an editorial on Sept. 7, 
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1948 referring to the present Elec- 
tion Code. which stated: “We 
think that 25,000 or even 10,000 
qualified signers living anywhere’ 
’ . ought to be sufficient to 
place a new party on the ballot, 
and the Chicago Daily News which 
stated in an editorial on Sept. 16, 
1948: “In our own opinion, the 
requirements of the Illinois law 
are to severe. In that sense we 
agree that they are ‘unreasonable’.” 


Miller also referred to the fact 
that ‘three justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a 
dissenting opinion declared that 
the present election statute was 
clearly unconstitutional and in vio- 
lation of the Equal Protection 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment. 
| < . 


“AND NOW,” said Miller, “in 


the fate of the obvious difficulties, 
already existing under the Illinois 
Election Code to form a new party 
and to nominate independent can- 
didates, in the ‘face of newspaper 
criticism of the existing statute re- 
quirements, in the face of the 
opinion of at least three justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United 


|States that the existing require- 


ments are unconstitutional, comes 
an attempt to make it even more 
difficult to get on the ballot. 


needy have some shocking stories 


By Gunnar Leander 
CHICAGO, — It’s a fair guess 
that Chicago is heading for some 
bitter relief struggles. | 
The ingredients of such strug- 
gles may be listed briefly as fol- 


s lows: 
1—An already high relief case | — 
load of 40,000 people receiving | 


sub-standard relief allowances — 


with new applicants signing up at 


the rate of 200 per day. 

2—A city administration which 
has a hostile attitude toward relief 
and has stubbornly refused to face 
up to the fact that more thou- 
sands of Chicago families face a 
summer and winter with no al- 
ternative but to go on the relicf 
rolls. | 


3—A city welfare (relief) com- | 


missioner—Mr. Alvin E. Rose — 
whose. main approach to his job 
is.not providing the best possible 
aid to those who may need it, but 
the cutting, of relief rolls and 
benefits in every possible map- 


ner. 
* 


ROSE told The Illinois Worker 
this week that by October of this 
year he expects a huge increase 
in the relief case load. By that 
time, the thousands of Chicago 
workers who were laid off during 
this Spring will exhaust their un- 
employment compensation pay- 
ments. es 

In the crowded offices of the 
Chicago Welfare Administration at 
Damen and Madison, the city’s 


to tell—stories that foreshadow the 
struggles to come as relief becomes 
the last hope for more and more 


Speakers: 
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Monday JULY Ath 
Ail-Nations Press Picnic 


Justice Park Gardens, Justice, Illinois 


GIL GREEN 


Hlinois State Chairman, Communist Party 


“The Fight for Peace” 


CLAUDIA JONES 


Secretary Women’s Commission, C.P.U.S.A. 


“Fhe Face of Fascism”? 


Dance Music by “The Rhythmeers” 


Directions—By car: Route A, Archer Avenue, Justice Park, Ulineis. 
By Surface Lines: 68rd Street te end of line 
car ta end of line, then bus te greve. : 
By Bus: Bluebird Argo bus from 2@ East Randelph Street, every hour on 
the hour, stops at Madison and Ashiand, Ogden and Reosevelt, Ogden and 
Wester; Ogden and Kedzie, ‘22nd and Crawford, 22nd and Cicere, 26th and 
Cicero, 3ist and Cicere, Cieere and Archer, 68rd and Archer. 


Spensered by basse Mlinols Worker and 12 progressive language newspapers 
ahs peau Admission..30 Cents, including tax . a aR! gg Dcad 
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|Rose are to the effect that every 
application is considered fraudu- 
lent until it is proven otherwise. 


find work,” he told the Mlinois| ? 
Worker. “The trouble is that 
j|many of them have been spoiled 
by, high wages and look down 
their noses at lower pay jobs.” 

- | 


ILLINOIS 
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x sery that yer 
Lor 4 = P,. IF YOU ARE MOKE THAN 15 MINUTES LATE, it moy be neces~ 
sary to give ys an appointment for another days 


BRING THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, IF YOU HAVE THEM 
FOR aLL MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMLLY 
P.Y STUBS FOR LST FIVE WEEXS OF EMPLOYMENT 


“STATEJENT OF WITHHOLDING FOR I 
RENT RECEIPTS FOR LgSt. 12 MONT 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


RECEIPTS x. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOK RENTAL RECEIPTS 


R's I es 
é MEMBERS OF FAMILY 
. ATTENDING CLINIC 


SOCL.L SECURITY CsRDS 


ALL LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES AND 
|. . PREMIUM BOOKS 

LIFE AND HE»LTH INSURANCE RECEIPTS 
UNPAID BILLS 


BIRTH CERTIFICATES 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
DIVORCE PAPERS 

DEATH CERTIFICATES 
CITIZENSHIP PAPERS 
ARMY OR NAVY DISCHARGE 


This information is required for t 
| ‘ ote 


~ _ on 


——~ 


TYPICAL of the red tape aimed at making it extremely diffi- 
cult.to get on the Chicago relief rolls are these instructions by the 
Chicago pie woe 2 yore requiring that applicants furnish 

mountams of personal records. 
thousands of jobless Chicago fam-' | 
Pa Expect 5,000 
® Relief applicants describéd to ioe | 
the Illinois Worker: 
@ How they have to travel as At July Ath 
much as 20 miles to reach Chi- | 
cago’s one and only ree station. e e 
® How they are. forced to re- D 4 
turn again a again to battle the ress icnic 
resistance and red tape in order] CHJCAGO.—Some 5,000 people 
to get their pittance—and a large | yi] hail the contribution of Amer- 
percentage of the applicants Ne€VeF lica’s progressive labor and language 
ow —" in geting on the T€"|/press to the fight for peace. and 
sigs \freedom at a gala July 4 picnic 
_° The problems of trying to to be held at athioe Park Gardens, 
live on starvation-level payments Tustice, Til 
waien average 2) pet month. | The all-day outing in the form 
The struggle to continue get- f “-it Wiiiins Press Plonic” 
ting the benefits—once they are on|° gn Af F “ROW 
the ‘relief rolls—in the fact of the | Wii attract crowds trom’ this - “ws 
constant efforts to declare relief |'@8'0"> including ee of ms 
clients “ineligible” and to force ee — ue 
——— ae — — A brilliant festival has been ar- 
THE big waiting room. at|ranged, in addition to the many 
Damen and Siadiaon is a picture |features which will be sponsored 
of dejected and harassed people,|by Various language groups, m- 
of mothers waiting for hours with|¢cluding their own native villages 
crying babes in their arms, of mid-|serving specially prepared foods 
dle-aged workers for whom un-|and beverages. 
employment has prematurely be-| One of the features of the pro- 
come “permanent,” of the veterans|gram will be the appearance as 
‘who never dreamed they'd wind ~ pet the a we 
up in a relief station. Negro Communist woman leader, 
A handsome young Negro wom-|Claudia Jones. Miss Jones is one 
an, k jobless widow with three |of those i a who : a 
small children, said this was her /|deportation.to her native Trinida 
third trip from the far South Cide. |as “ result of the war drive hys- 
An her first visit, she was told she |teria which is sweeping the U.S. 
would have to bring dozens of! The other main speaker will be 
third trip from the far South Side. |Gil Green, defendant in the perse- 
On her first visit, she was told she|cution of the 11 leaders of the 
riage and death certificates, with- |Communist Party. 
holding tax, rent, gas and eiec-| Green, who is Illinois Chairman 
tricity receipts, unpaid bills, voters | 6f the Communist Party, will fly 
identification and social security |tg the picnic from the courtroom 
cards, insurance policies, as well as |;, New York where he is currently 
numerous pieces of evidence that appearing as a defense witness. 
every attempt had been made to | 
find a job. posures that thousands of people 
The second time, she arrived | were on the relief rolls “fraudu- 
few minutes after 2 p.m. and was | ently.” 
told she was “too late” for the; jy, was Rose who recently 
day. : dreamed up a new plan for cutting 
ih " fe needy families off the rolls. With 
FOR applicants who are lucky Mayor Kennelly’s approval, he 
— r get on the relief rolls, | walfed a meeting where he or- 
it my take as long as a month | dered relief clients to “work out” 


|to get final approval. their relief by cleaning garbage 


IT IS not accepted as proof of |dumps in vacant lots around the 
people’s. genuine need that they | city. 
will suffer these trials just to re-| _ Fifty-two who failed to attend 


ceive the 75 cents a day food al-|this meeting were immediately cut 
lowance. | off the rolls. Another 150 families 


But it is obviously the aim of| were deprived ‘of relief because 
the department to make assistance|they were either unwilling or un- 
SO difficult to get that only the able to do this kind of work. 

most hungry and the most hardy| With the case load increasing,” 


can‘ survive the ordeal. said Rose, “we ll have to save 


Thé orders from Commissioner |™0ney everywhere we can.” 


1LLInGIS” 
sition 


o7- ad 


“Many of these people can still 


: we Send all mantesink advertise- 
ROSE, who is’ 45 year oid, is aj ments and subscriptions for the 


former . Chicago newspaperman,| Mlinols Edition te 208 N. Wells . 
{who won a iob in the Welfare De-| St. Rm. 201, Chicago 2) JIL 


ee 


partment during the late ’30’s as | Phone RA 6-5580.. 


A Ps. yur . pee a neward , fox ul :S¢rcalled ex- Z vs Peaitor; CARL, HIRSCH, ‘ 


ers of the American Zinc Co. 


of $100 frorn the union treasury 


is 
4 


ILLINOIS 


1 (Minois — Legislature 


# |Communist Party’ or any other 


DON’T let the courageous 
smile of little Lauretta Thomas, 
four, deceive you. It is hiding 
the terrible fright which she 
suffered last week when a rat 
in her firetrap home at 3100 
Ellis Ave. got into her crib and 
bit her. 


DuSable Tea, Art 


Show, June 19th 


CHICAGO. — Following up its 
recent reception for Miss Lena 
Horne, noted singing star of stage 
and screen, the DuSable Commu- 
nity Center continues the social 
phase of its current fund-raising 
drive on Sunday, June 19, with 
the organization’s second annual 
tea and art exhibit. | 


The tea-exhibit, to be held in| 


the center’s grand ballroom, 62 E. 
49th St., is under the auspices of 
the DuSable women’s division, and. 
will feature watercolors, oils and 
sculpture by some of the citys 
most talented artists. The affair 
will begin at 4 p.m. and continue 


Bare Plan to 
Slip Broyles 
Bill Through 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—A drive to 
jam the Broyles Bills through the 
was being 
planned this week by supporters 
of the fascist-like measures, it was 
learned. 


The three bills, one of which 
would make membership in the 


progressive organization a prison 
offense, have passed the Senate 
and are now awaiting House ace 
tion. 


credited Broyles Commission. has 
worked out House strategy for the 
bills and has placed Rep. Clyde 
Choate (D-50th) in charge of steer-: 
ing them through. 

The bills, -S.B. 153, 154, 156, 
were on second reading in the 
House, having been reported out 
favorably by the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary April 26. 


17, found a rat had bitten deep 


By Ann Prosten : ; 
CHICAGO. — The 


year-old Loretta Thomas became the latest exhibit 
last week in the case of the tenants of 3100 S. Ellis 


It was learned that the now dis- | Ave. against their landlord. 


Simon and Laura Thomas,® ; pga 
started a series of injections to 


awakened by their daughter's 
cries shortly after 1 a.m., June 


into the child’s left hand. 
They rushed her to Michael 
Reese hospital, where doctors 
administered first aid and | 


Urge Quick Actio 
To Halt-Rent Hike 


CHICAGO.—Tenants here were urged this week to “use| 


every moment between now 


to 7 p.m., 


A PORTION of the picketline which ringed the federal court- 
house in Chicago’s loop last week to protest the fascist-like action of 
jailing three of the Communist leaders on trial for their ideas in 


N ew York. 


ee ee ee ee 
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Company 


| eames 


iki 
Striking Typos 
eo swe ; * 
Aid Zinc Union 
CHICAGO.—A. stirring lesson 
in labor solidarity was given here 
this week when AFL International 
Typographical Union strikers dug 


into their pockets to aid CIO 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Union strik- 


Responding to an appeal from 
the Mine, Mill strikers, the striking 
rinters collected $205 from the 
or and then voted a contribution 


The visiting Mine, Mill delega- 
tion, Henry “Slim” Cartwright and 
Henry Williams of the striking 


Fires Unionist 
Named by Stoolpigeon 


- CHICAGO. — Manufactured testimony of an FBI labor 
spy in the New York trial of the 12 Communist leaders was 


used this week by Stewart-Warner Corp. to fire the CIO 
©United Electrical Workers local 
|union president at its big plant 


lishoro, Ill. local, were given a 
big ‘dvation BY the Wipes od 


here. 


The company openly announced 
the discharge of the local presi- 
dent, John Kelliher, on the basis 
of his having been recently named 
in testimony at the trial by FBI 
informant Garfield Herron. 


The firing was immediately de- 
nounceéd by the local union officers 
with the charge that “the testi- 
mony of a labor spy is being used 
as a smokescreen by the company 
to smash our union and cut wages 


of the workers.” 
* 


THEY pointed to the company's 
actions last week in abruptly can- 
celling the union's contract in the 
midst of wage negotiations, peti- 


-° (Coritinuéd of page'14) * 


be, 


ardson lives is owned by Jack, 


w 


and July 13” in order the 


landlords. } 
* 


The following additional acti»’- 
ities were recommended to all 
ward clubs in a special memo sent 
out by PP headquarters: 


1—Protest—cards, letters, wires, 
etc.—to the Cook County Rent Ad- 
visory Board, 22  W. Jackson, 
Chicago. 


2—Outdoor activities to be or- 
ganized in the form of booths, 
street corner meetings, sound 
trucks, etc. 


3—Meet and talk with commu- 
nity leaders and organizations to 
spur them to urge formally that 
the Board reject any rent increase. 

4—Continuation and _ intensifica- 
tion of the petition drive initiated 
by the Chicago Tenants’ Action 
Council. 

Deadline for petitions is Mon- 
day, June 27. ¥ 


-claimed entitled him to the 100% 


Rat-Bitten Tot 
Bares Story of 
3100. So. Ellis 


rat-bitten hand of four- 


prevent fatal poisoning. 

The parents, who live with their 
five children in a 2-room flet on 
the 6th floor of the 64-apartment 
building, told us that “ratproofing 
the building” was one of the “im- 
provements’ which the landlord 


rent increase granted him by the 
Housing Expediter’s office last 
month. 

* 

Rats menace them day and 
night, tenants told us. Loretta’s 
father suffered a serious infection 
when a rat bit him last October. 
THomas Lloyd, in apartment 56, 
said he woke up to find a rat in 
his bed one morning last week, A 
few days after Loretta was bitten, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Green, in apart- 
ment 53, found four rats in their 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Thomas pointed to the half 
dozen holes in the floor of her 
kitchen, where Loretta sleeps on 
a cot, for lack of bedroom space. 

“Just like the ‘fixed’ elevator that 
doesn’t run,” she said, “these ‘rat- 
proofed’ holes are as big as ever, 
and the rats run wild.” 

* 

“It’s a mean place for the little 
ones,” she added. Her older chil- 
dren, James, 10, Charles, 8, and 
Sadie Lee, 7, trudge up and down 
six long flights of stairs to and 
from school. 


The tenants, whose newly born 
organization scored its first victory 
when Housing Expediter Norman 
Shogren was forced to reconsider 
the rent boost he had granted on 
the landlord’s fake “improvement” 
story, met last week to map fur- 
ther steps 

High on their list is the demand 
that the Health Department force 
their landlord to carry out a gen-' 
uine ratproofing program. 


~ Charge Ill. Bell Boost ‘Fraud’ 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., which was re- 


cently granted a rate boost supp 


costs, has not had any increased labor costs, it was charged this week. 

The Illinois Traffic Division 14 of the Communications Workers 
of America filed a petition with the Illinois Commerce Commission 
The union asked for a re-hearing 
on the case in which Illinois Bell was allowed a rate boost of $7,600,- 
000 supposedly covering a wage boost of last year. 


this week, making this charge. 


Since then, the union pointed 
erased by layoffs and speedup. 


osedly based on increased labor 


> 
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Tenant Organization 


Gains on South Side 


CHICAGO. — Tenant organiza- 
tion .on, Chicago’s South Side 
gained momentum last week, 
narked by the militant fight 
against. sent increases staged at the 
Civic Opera House before Chi- 
cago’ Rent Control Board. 


The Sixth Ward organization of 
the Progressive Party sponsored 
the organization of a Tenants 
Council at a meeting held at Cot- 
tage Grove and 68rd St. the 
evening. of June 10. 


Can Stop Rent 
Boost, Fine 
Tells Forum 


By JOAN PLACE 


CHICAGO.—“The 45 _ percent 
rent increase can be stopped!” Fred 
Fine, Illinois Communist Party 
chairman told an open-air rally in 
Washington Park iast Friday. 

Fine stressed organization of 
tenants and pledged his party’s aid 
in the welding of Chicago tenants 
into a united body capable of 
resisting the threatened rent boosts. 


He pointed out that it was be- 
cause of the party’s program of 
struggle and organization that “we 
were singled out at the rent hearing 
for the special fury of the land- 
lords.” 


* 
CITING the fact that 20 Negroes 


-have been killed in tenement fires 


in the five months so far.in 1949, 
Fine charged that this constituted 


{another form of lynching, and that 


the rat-ridden, overcrowded, high 
rent kitchenettes of the South Side 
double the persecution of the Ne- 
gro peopie of Chicago, who with 
the “last hired, first fired,” policy of 
Chicago bosses bear the brunt of 
the growing economic crisis. 


To the loud applause of the 
crowd, Fine put forward a program 
of immediate action, ¢or every per- 
son there to organize his building 
into a tenants committee to pro- 
test any rent increasse, to fight for 
more compensation, not $20 a 
week byt a living compensation 


‘and that his rent should be paid 


by government agencies when a 
worker is unemployed. 


“The city should be trying to 
stop evictions, not raise rents,’ he 
declared, “But furniture will be put 
back and the workers will see 
there’s a roof over the head of 
every worker.” ; 


GERALDYNE LIGHTFOOT, 
chairman of the South Side region 
of the Communist Party who 
chaired the forum introduced James 
Tate, South Side Communist lead- 
er who said that the South Side 
needs “not an increase, but a a 45 
percent decrease in rents.” 

Otis Hyde, a long-time member 
of the Washington Park Forum, 
called on the crowd to sign cards 
and meet regularly on Friday 
nights in a tenants’ committee at’ 


out, the payroll increase has been 


Room 11, 396 E. 43rd St. 


Demand Mayor Kennelly Actin Illegal 
Eviction of Mother and Five Children 


CHICAGO.—Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly was challenged this week 
by the Chicago Tenants’ Action 
Council to take immediate action 
against the illegal eviction of Mrs. 
Alberta Richardson, 174 W. Chest- 
nut St. 

Mrs. Richardson, a former WAC, 
and her five children were forcibly 
evicted on June 11 despite the 
fact that her rent was paid up and 
she had received no legal notice or 
court order for her eviction. 


The building where Mrs. Rich-} 


Winkler, 2355 Commonwealth 
Ave., notorious as one of the most 
vicious of Chicago's firetrap ten- 
ement-owners. - 

Winkler has been charged re- 
peatedly with violations of fire, 
building and health laws, and al- 
though officials concede that he 
has been in and out of court as 
many as 200 times in the last three 
years for jeopardizing tenants’ 
lives, he has paid, to their best 
estimate, only $1,025 in fines. 

The Richardson family was still 
out on the street: this week, where 
they were forcibly moved by the’ 


operator of the building, Arthur 
Harris. Mrs. Richardson called 
the police and a squad car came 
in answer to the call, refused’ to 
help and drove off. 

The building has approximately 
50 families paying $40 and $65 a 
month for every room, Gertrude 
Noyes, chairman of the Chicago 
Tenants’ Action Council, was noti- 
fying city authorities of building 
‘code violations; blocked exits and 
the absence of any fire escapes. 
The gase will be taken up with 


the Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter. 


——. 
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Gil Green Takes Stand, Tells 


Jury How He Became a Communist 


Gilbert Green, Illinois State Chairman of the Com-%— 


munist Party, second defense witness in the trial of the’ 
national Communist leaders, told the jury how, as a youth| 


of 18 in Chicago, he studied the? 
classics of Marx, Engels and Lenia| 
and found that Marxism explained |° 
society in a complex world and 
presented a “dream” of a better 
world—something to “fight fer and 
work for.” 

Iie was called to the witness 
stand after Daily Worker editor- 
in-chie John Gates, first defense 
witness, concluded his testimony. 

F ollowing is the verbatim 
record of the statement ~by 

Cilbert Green, one of the 12 | 

Communist leaders~ on trial on 

Foley Square, to the jury on 


how he became a Communist. | 


(Interruptions by the court are 
Omitted.) 

Q. Now, will you tell us how} 
these books which you have men- 
tioned influenced your decision to 
become a member of the Young 
Communist League and of the} 
Communist Party? 

A. Well, these books that I read 
gave me an understanding of 
Marxism-Leninism. I Jearned from) 
them that the ills in modem $o- 
‘ciety that disturbed me were not 
due to human nature, but were 
due to an economic system which‘ 
divides society into economic 
classes—on the one hand a small 
group, a handful of bankers and} 
industrialists who own: all the 
means of production, the mines, 
the mills, the factorié$* and the 
preponderance of the wealth of 
society, and on the other hand 
the great majority of the common 
people who own very little ont- 
‘sidé of their personal belongings, 
but who create and produce all 
the wealth of society. 


CAUSE OF WARS 
I learned that wars were the 


consequence not of man’s desire to 
kill man or because nations hate 
one another, but because war is 
ao. to big business and that 
ig business, in its search for new- 
er markets abroad, for sources of 
yaw material, for cheap colonial 
labor, came into collision with big 
business interests of other coun- 
tries and thus created the basis for 
modern military conflicts or: wars. 
I learned that the age-old Amer-} 
ican dream of a Jand of aburidance 
and equality and opportunity for 
all could be realized, but only 
when the means of production, the 
mines, the mills, the factories, were ' 
owned in common by al] the peo- 
ple, and when production was or- 
ganized for use as against profit 
for a handful of monopolists. 


KEY TO HISTORY 
I learned the key to the under- 


standin 
not had before. I learned that his- 
tory is not a crazy quilt of un- 
related historical accidents or the 
mere recording of the deeds. of 
great men, but-a pattern of de- 
oe a process of develop- 
ten te by definite social] 
hale which, if understood by man, 
would enable him to become a 
conscious force working for social 
improvement and: social better- 
ment, for a better world as against 
being a blind victim of events. 

I learned that history is con-. 
stantly undergoing changes, that} 
the world we live in today is 
nothing like the world 50 years 
ago or 100 years ago, that social] 
systems Come“ and ‘go like every- 
thing else in life, that the capital- 
ists. social system is not eternal, 
was not always with us, ‘nor will. 
it always be wih us. | 


ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


I learned that the first social 
system developed by man was} 


ee ia tribal. society and. that: 
t parts of the world 
‘are remnants of that 7 


y- 
‘primitive grote! 


I Jearned ‘that ‘after: 
r sensiegne a production and that in- 


tribal —_ there. was 


— ee 


gyno 
= - — a 


g of history which I had/| 


9 cre hadgee 98 mage mwa hegproe 
are remnants oO t. system,;| but 
. ee 


tion mye way to the ‘feudal system 

roduction, and. that we have}: 
fi lism in- many parts of the 
world today, and that finally, 
feudalism gave way to capitalism 
and that capitalism, at least at that 
time, in one part of the world, 
had given way to a new and 


higher form of social organization, ‘ 


socialism. 

I leamed that the changes in 
social systems come not alone be- 
cause of the change in men’s views 
jand. ideas, but that the change in 
men’s views and ideas occurs after 


economics, in man’s relation to 
production; in other words, in how 
man makes his living. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


When he had the iron plow 
and the handle and when these 
were replaced by the horsepower 
of the steam engine and the textile 
mill, we, had the beginnings of an 
industrial revolution that had in 
time to lead to a social revolution, 
a transformation o. old feudal 
society into capitalist society, be- 
cause- one cannot have large in- 
dustries and factories, the collec- 
tive labor of thousands of men 
under the conditions of the feudal 
‘system. ° 

I learned that the transforma- 
tions from. one social system to 
another are revolutionary changes 
in that they are fundamental and 
|basic changes, the ending of one 
Ptr of development and the 

ginning of a ‘new pattern of 
develiputent; and that these revo- 
lutionary changes that occur are 
not the opposite of revolution, but 
a product of evolution in the same 
way that human life is conceived 
nine months before it is born. 

The act of birth is a révolution- 
ary development, the beginning of 
an entirely new stage of develop- 
ment, but yet is part and. parcel 
of the evolutionary process of 
human life and human develop- 
ment. 

I learned that the motive force 
in the bringing about of these 
ca tine F= vag iy 
transformations ‘and: changes from 
one social system to another is the 
class struggle in society, that ever 
since the slave system of produc- 
tion society has been divided along 
iclass lines, and that the class whose 
interests correspond with the new 
relations of production, with the 
technological changes that have 
taken place is the class which 
willy-nily, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, is motivated in the direc- 
tfon of b g about a change, 
of endin me ok old social system 
and Sime to bring in the new, 
while that economic class whose 
interests are tied up with the old 


-_ 
> 


‘mode of production thinks its sys-| 


tem is eternal, refuses to see the 
handwriting on the wall of his- 
tory and stands in the way of 
progress. 

- When violence has occurred in 
these social transformations, the 
violence ‘occurred because. the old 
ruling class, the old economic class 
whose interests were tied up with 
‘the past used violent means, placed 
t violent ‘obstacles in the path, in 
the forward. movement of society. 

“JI learned that fn modern society, 
under capitalism,;- the revolution- 
ary class of today, that class whose 
interests are in harmony with the 
new change-in the social system is 
the working class; and that the 
working class has replaced the 
capitalist as the eee class 
in society. 

_ The capitalist class was the rev- 
olutionary class in the. ep 
lagainst feudalism at the time of 
)English revolution in. 1648 and at 
rimitive|the time of the rican .revolu- 
tion: of 1776, at time of the 
i French revolution of. 1789, and of 
-reyolution. of 1848, 


a prior change has taken place in|” 


ing class is the revolutionary class 
in society. 


And it is revolutionary not i 

the sense that it is conscious o 
the fact that its historic mission 
is to bring about a new social 
system, but because of its’ objec- 
tive place in society, the fact that 
it, whether it knows it or not, 
must conduct the struggle to de- 
fend its own nights, to earn a 
decent ‘living, to cP from being 
completely exploit and op- 
pressed,- must conduct this strug- 
gle against the economic royalists 
of today and must, therefore, 
logically lead in the direction of 
bringing about a social] transfoer- 
mation of society. 
I learned that when society is 
ripe for such social transformation, 
we have reached the point where 
the mass of the people can no 
longer live under the old condi- 
tions and must break through the 
shell of the old in order to build| 
a new, and that if this break-| 
through does not occur, if society 
does not move forward to a higher 
rung of social existenee, then what 
happeris is that. society is pushed 
backward, begins to decay, begins 
to disintegrate, begins to rot from 
within. 

And I learned that history has 
given examples in the past of so- 
cial systems that did decay and 
did disintegrate and did disap- 
pear, such as the ancient Roman 
and Greek civilizations, precisely 


because there was not that inner: 
Ithe fight for bringing about a 


force able to carry those systems 
to the next stage of human de- 
velopment. 

However, I also learned that, 
despite temporary recessions, tem- 
porary throwbacks, temporary hin- 
drances and obstacles, life must 


man-does break through and does 
move from one stage to another 
of human development, always in 


line of human betterment. 


the line of progress always in the a4 


And I also learned that, as far % 


as capitalist society is concermed, 
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of human civilization that we now _ Easel 


have a state of affars in which man, 
through his conquest of nature, 


through the invention of machin- | 


ery and tools which can produce 


an abundance such as we have 
never known before, can now cre- 
ate a social system without class 
divisions, a social system in which 
everyone can truly have what he 
needs and can create the kind of 
world in which there need not 
be any longer class struggles and 
wars, and can usher in a day in 

which man actually begins to be 
man for the first time instead of 
being mefely a nights { form of 
‘beast. 


A SCIENCE ) 
I also learned from all this that 


Marxism-Leninism. was a science 


jthat explained the world for the 
ifirst time so that I could under- 
jstand it. 


It not only meant to 
me a scientific grasp of what the 


|world is like and society is like, 


but it also represented to me a 
cause, a vision, a dream, something 
that”‘one could fight for and work 
for, and I decided to dedicate my- 
self to that, to dedicate myself to 


better world, a world without ex- 
ploitation, oppression, 
wars, without discrimination, with- 
out the ills.that we face in modern 
society today. . 

The court: You learned all that 


assert itself and sooner or later 


before you. even became a Com-' = 


was a turnin 


without! Ba# 


GILBERT GREEN 


munist? 

Green: My becoming a Commu- 
nist was not a matter of walking 
in|into a dime movie, or some other 
movie, at a chance moment. That 
point in my life, and 
I made an effort to study this thing 
through to the fullest extent. be- 
fore I made ‘that decision... —. 

It so happens that there “are 
some people who mature: at 18 
and some who never mature, and 
it so happens that at 18 I read all 
these books and I came to a ma- 
ture conclusion in terms ef what 
I wanted to do. And I did decide 
at that age to dedicate myself to 


‘this cause. I don’t regret: it today, 


nor shall I ever regret that dect- 
sion. 


[SPEAK OuT | 
m . Fo ; 
| PEACE / 


More Notables, Orgeniaation ons 
Hit Jailing of Communists — 


Protests against the continued impris onment of the three Communist leaders con- 


|courageous Communist Party of 


dina’s “boulevard manner’ and his 


‘mounting protest. 


Lanformer.” 


Zive it to them on a comer and}; 


tinued pouring in from all parts of the country and the world. 


From. Argentina, the Executive i 


Committee of . the Communist 
Party cabled: 

“Moved by the imprisonment of 
three of the comrades on trial we 


reaffirm our solidarity with the 


the Unreted States. This infamous 
frameup of the defenders of peace 
is the work of Yankee monopolists, 
provokers of wer.. We firmly pro- 
test the court ruling which threat- 
ens -the democratic rights of the 
working class ‘and people of North 
America.” 

Word arrived from Paris that 
M. Claude Dennery, the French 
lawyer who observed the early 
phases of the trial for the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, excoriated Judge Me- 


taunts against the defendants and 
their lawyers. ) 


IN -AMERICA, cities -as_ far 
apart as Philadelphia and Los: An-. 
geles. continued to register the 


Carey McWilliams, noted writer, 
declared: “I think .it was improper 
to try and foree Gates to be an. 
A. L. ‘Wirin, counsel 
for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, said: “(This is) another blow 
at an important guarantee in the 
Bill of Rights, namely, the «ight 
to be free from . incrimination. 
This right should include the right 
to be free from incriminating one’s 
friends as well as one’s self.” 

Frank Scully, member of the 
Democratic County Central Com: 
mittee and film writer, said: “They 
might as well resort to the old 
Chinese» method of. the axe andj: 


stop all this pretense about -due: 


In Los Angeles, | 


can’t make exceptions, or the next 
thing yon ‘know youll be the ex- 
ception.” 

Others who expressed them- 
selyes similarly were Edward 
Mosk, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Independent Progressive 
Party; Guy Endore, film writer; 
Arthur Watwood and George | 
Cowell, members of the Demo- 
cratic County Central Committee; 
Victor Shapiro, chairman of the 
16th Congressional District of the 
Los Angeles Democratic County 
Central Committee; John Howard 
Lawson, screen writer and author. 

A number of labor leaders joined 
the protest movement there, in- 
cluding Max Roth, manager of 
the CIO Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union,. Locals 87 and 213; 
William Axelrod, secretary-treas- 


j urer, CIO News Vendors Union; 


Jack Marcotti, Ralph Lock and 


Eeon Gorelick, leaders in the Mine, 


Mill:and Smelter Workers Union. 
* 

PHILADELPHIA saw the larg- 
est. street demonstration since the 
trial’s start. It took place in the 
central ‘city my Mer area and 
thousands of shop Market 
St.. to swatch 759 picket the F ed- 
eral Building. « +. : 

The Commounist: Party. here an- 

nouneed that to its knowledge 
1,600..protest tele grams. were sent, 
4 Judge Medina in the past few 

es 

Henry ' Beitscher, secretary s 
the Progressive “Party here, -Yé 
vealed that his“orga 
serit hundreds of protest wires. . A 
dinner honoring the. defendants 

attendéd® by 
raised $4,000 for the defense. 


process. Amy ‘violations of Con- |e 


Belegations at’ sa worpers, min- 


829 progressives. 


from } 


-| stitufénak siphes oe you Whiladelphity the Lehigh. “Valley 


uallinincibe: Wiliiieawes anh Wil- 
liamsport attended. 

The Cervantes Fraternal a 
ciety of the IWO wired Judge Me- 
dina, branding his action “a’ clear 
violation of the Bill of Rights.” 

A-UE local of 5,000 in Phila- 
delphia, Local 155, unanimous 
voted to condemn the judge's jail- 
ings. The regular membership 
meeting sent a message to Henry 
Winston in the Federal Detention 
House saying it backed ‘the Com- 
munists stand in refusing to be- 
come stoolpigeons. “While many 
of us may disagree with the de- 
fendants’ political philosophy .. . 
we expect that all should receive 
a fair and impartial tria].”_-: 

* 


SIMILAR EXPRESSIONS came 
from trade unionists in many. parts 
of the country. From Norfolk, 
Va., from the Bedding, Curtain 
and Drapery Workers Union, Lo- 
cal 140 of the CIO Fumiture 
Workers, from Stanley L. Loney, 
president of the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers District Council 6, 
Pittsburgh; A. A. Fisher, executive 
secretary of the Washington State 
CIO Council: from rubber workers 
in Ohio who threw. a picket line 
around the Akron F alietal Build- 
ing. Hugh De Lacey, Washing- 
ton State director of the Progres- 
sive Party, issued a public state- 
ment calling for the immediate re- 
lease of the three and condemning 
the frameup trial. 

The executive'. board .of Local 
€-/19, Food: and Tobacco Workers 
Union in. ‘Memphis; : Tenn., os 
Medina a telegram: -denounen 
action. -..They alse wired the’ bove 
ernors of New Jersey and Virgini 
in defense of the Trenton Six and 
the Mastinsville.Saven. | 

‘That's a’ smaj}. femles 
went all: across -the - ome di 


* 


ILLINOIS 
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This page is devoted thi 
ladies’ garment workers in th 


is week to ovellines of the 
e Chicago market. Workers 


in the industry who may have comments to make, please 


send them to the Editor of 
Worker, 208 N. Wells St., Chi 


, eee 


the Garment es a Illinois 


icago. 
ee 


SOMETHING WRONG 


AN EDITORIAL 


The garment workers of Chicago are among the first to feel 
the affects of a new crisis into which our country is being dragged. 


The nearly 1,000 unemployed 
of parttime workers don’t see this 


period; or a “reorganization” period. 
nning of a crisis, a crisis which, as one 
om a bankrupt system.” 


many that this is the begi 
operator puts it, “comes fro 
And there’s clearly something 


dressmakers and many hundreds 
present crisis as a “readjustment” 
It's becoming quite clear to 


very wrong witha system which 


can give full employment and “fair” pay only during wars—a system 
which within one generation produced two world wars and three 


depressions. 
_ There was a time, during the 


early days of the founding of the 


International Ladies Garment Workers Union when the leaders and 


membership was geared towards 
for the people. 


social. changes, social advances 


Those Jeaders of our union who may have talked a long time 


ago of the glories of socialism, 


have long since abandoned any 


thought of peace and security for their members under a workers 


government. 
social order which corrupts every 
Today the workers must look 


They have made their own “peace” with a corrupt 


thing it touches. 
elsewhere for the answers to the 


basic questions which bother them—to the problems of unemploy- 
ment, insecurity, our vanishing civil rights and war. 


The workers of Russia and of 
Europe have shown us the way. 
_ they have found a new life, free an 


the New Democracies of Eastern 
In the glorious birth of socialism 
d rich and secure and joyous. 


Fight Jimcrow in 
DressMarket,ILGWU 


CHICAGO.—There are almost 1,500 Negro members in the 


Chicago dressmakers unions but 


one wouldnt know it from the 


_ way the Chicago Joint Board of the International Ladies Garment 


© 
Rally of Foreign Born 


Protests Hobbs Bill 


CHICAGO. — An emergency 
mecting was held here this week 
by the Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born to con- 
sider a program of action for the 
defeat of the Hobbs Concentra- 
tion Camp Bill HR 10. 

This legislation, which would 
establish concentration camps in 
the United States and destroy the 
traditional right to bail has been 
passed by a sub-committee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois 
_ has introduced a similar bill into 
the Senate. Individuals and or- 
ganizations in the state of Dlinois 
were urged to “voice their protests 
to Congressman Sabath of the 
House Rules Committee and to 
Senator Scott Lucas.” 

The Harry Bridges citizenship 
threat was discussed at the emer- 
_gency meeting by Bernard Lucas 
of the ILWU-CIO as ‘the latest 
attack on organized labor.” 


If You Can’t Buy It— 
Come in and Read Iit 


COMMUNITY 
BOOK SHOP 


1404 E. 56th STREET, CHICAGO 


Open every, afterneon 
Monday and Thursday evenings | 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
All day Saturday 


es 


YOU’VE BEEN | 
WAITING FOR... 


HANDBOOK 


OF 


jand cloak shops. 


viction 


Workers Union is mage up. 
There is not one Negro worker 
represented on the Chicago Joint 
Board, which covers all the dress 
Among garment 
workers there is a growing con- 
that “equality for 
Negroes should be lived and 
breathed by our union and not 


used as a catch phrase.” 


The union has under contract 


the so-called “better shops” where 
not one Negro operator, not one 
Negro presser, nor one Negro fin- 
isher or cutter can be found. 


* 
MOST of the 1,500 Negroes in 


the needle industry do the most 
unskilled work in the shops, which 
are also the lowest-paying jobs. 
To this day, no 
announced by the union leaders 
for upgrading, or making it pos- 
sible for Negro workers to get into 


rogram has been 


the higher skills, such as operators, 


cutters or pressers. 


Local 81 has only one Negro 


cutter, and in Local 18 there have 
been no Negro pressers taken in 
in many years. 


Why the garment industry em- 


ployers perpetuate such a situation 
is well known to many in the 
market. 
pit 
through such a division cut gen- 
eral standards down. 


The bosses can thereby 
Negro against white and 


But why the union leaders|: 


haven't moved to correct this situ- 
ation is a question many rank and 


file- workers would like to have 


answered for them. The union is 
considered to be only as strong as 
is the unity between colored and 
Lwhite workers. Many are demand- 


ing real promotion of Negro work- 


jers to better crafts, and into the 
leadership of the shops and _ locals |” 
as a basis for creating unity of all 


workers, and higher standards for 


all. 


= 


PHILOSOPHY 


A Dictionary of Philosophical 
Terms and Schools from the 
Marxist Viewpoint 


PROGRESSIVE WATCH SHOP 
has moved te Room l4lil 3 
29 E. Madison St. — DE 2-2726 


Expert, henest, accurate, reasonable 
wateh repairse—complete jewelry service 


$1.50 


Discount on mentioning of this ad 
Heurs frem 9:30 te ¢6 P.M. 


Sat. 9:30 te 2 P.M. 


_ FOR YOUR SUMMER. | 
>» .. READING | 


Modern Bookstore 
180 W. WASHINGTON 
0 MCHICAGO § 


MELVIN & MARY’S 
RESTAURANT 


564 E. Oakwood Blvd. 
Chops, Steaks, Sea Food ang Chicken 
, |. Home ceeked meals 
, WE CATER TO PARTIES 

Er 8-gieq 8 ogee. A.M.-16¢ P.M. 


. be w P . > 
-_ ° . 
o a" - be _ 


‘has to work much faster. 
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Dress Market Hit 


By Wage-< 


CHICAGO. — The Chicago garment bokses are known to bewil to iandeatiiine the - 
dressmakers union, get rid of its militant’members; and force the wages 


|workers to an unbelievable low. This trend in the garment industries began 
months ago, but in the last four¢ : 


to five months the full scope of this 
drive has become evident. 

All sorts of devices are reported 
as being used in the shops to si- 
lence or intimidate the workers 
who speak up and demand the 
maintenance of union conditions'as 
specified in the written agreement 
with the ‘dress’ manufacturers. 

| * 

A LARGE majority of the gar- 
ment workers are piece workers. 
A great many of them are, house- 
wives and mothers and are there- 
fore compelled to take.a little extra 
time in the morning in. coming to 
work, 


coming to work a little late, even 
at a time when there was little or 
no work in the shops. 

While these workers were re- 
instated they lost three and four 
days of work—another means used 
to silence the others in the shops 
against the speed-up, and other 
anti-union activities of the bosses. 
* 


AS IN many other industries, so 
was the speed-up instituted in the 
garment industry where it works 
in the following way: 

Whereas 8 to 10 months ago, an 
operator got $2.25 to $3.00 for a 
medium-priced garment, now she 
gets bétween $1.50 and $1.85 for 
the same garment. The styles have 
become much more complicated 
with much more work on each 
dress. 

The worker who was able to 
make between $2 and $3 an hour|. 
in previous years now tries to make 
at least $1.50—but to do so, she 


The boss also picks on the work- 
ers who “kick” or complain, tell- 
ing these workers that “they dont 
know how to make a dress (despite 
the fact that they’ may have 15 or 
20 years’ experience) and thereby 
slows them down, or fires them. 
The same holds true for pressers 
and other crafts. 
* 

IN THE last few months, the 
unemployment situation has be- 
come very serious. In Chicago, 
quite a few shops have closed 
down for “reorganization.” 
In April it was reported at the 
union meeting that there were 600 
members without jobs. Since then, 
more shops, some very large, have 
also closed down, bringing the to- 
tal unemployed to more than 
1,000. Most of the shops are work- 
ing only a few days a week, just 
enough to keep the workers from 
collecting unemployment compen- 
sation. | 

The workers are very much dis- 
turbed because no activity is seen 
anywhere on the part of the union 
leadership to solve any of these 


roblems. 
prob ‘ 


DISSATISFACTION is growing 
everywhere in the shgps, often re- 
flected“in the dangerous and harm- 
ful sentiment that “the Union isn’t 


Saeciataegemeataemaeamaemtaameaamanal 
WILKINS 
PHOTO SERVICE 


¢ WEDDINGS 
¢ RECEPTIONS 
® PARTIES 


Babies Our Specialty 3 
6636 COTTAGE GROVE 


In the recent drive of the em-f 
ployers to get rid of what they call}. 
the “trouble makers” many of these; ° 
militant workers were fired . for| . 


ithe watch. af 


Ition. work. One of the knottiest 


1$14.75 Aedes which used to be 


Hin some cases the same names, se- 


iiemployees list, leavingjout in — 


Chicago 37, i. + MU 4-2067 
~ ' “ “ « é~ few 


, % es 
‘ * 


t Drive 


of the garment 
about eight 


a a oe 


a .- 7 a > nw. 


“Fans? No I don’t think the shop nell any.” 


5 top rend To ward 
Days of Sweat Shop. 


To the Editor: 


WHEN we signed_ our last 
agreement with the Chicago Dress 
Manufacturers Association on Aug. 
22, 1948, we were to receive not 
less than the amounts we received 
in the fall of 1946. Our officials 
told us not to worry, that every- 
thing would be taken care of by 
the union, that “we are always on 


Ten months later, we find con- 
ditions so bad that our wages were 
reduced by 40 to 50 percent as 
compared with 1946. | 


Our business agents tell us that 
we must accept whatever the 
bosses offer us, and when we cite 
the 1946 agreement we are told, 
“Forget it, it’s better to have half 
a loaf than none.” This at a time 
when the bosses are still coining 
big profits and when the cost of 
living is still rising. 

* 


IN THE cotton department of 
our union the workers were to 
make aprons, house wash dresses, 
etc., under a 40-hour a_ week 
agreement. The minimum wages 


are based on the outmoded fed- 


eral wage law. Now these shops 
have contracted high price dresscs 
which are produced under the 
above-mentioned conditions. The 
threat is always hanging over our 
heads that if we don't accept lower 
prices, our dresses will be turned 
over to these cotton shops. 

It’s about time that we brought 
these so-called cotton shops into 
the Joint Board and brought the 
wages and working conditions UP, 
instead of bringing our wages and 
working conditions DOWN. 

It is about time for our manager, 
Mr. Bialis, to settle down in 
Chicago and stop traveling all . 
over the world. The money and 
time should be used to mobilize 
the rank and file to beat back the 
|bosses’ attempts to cut our prices. 

The shop chairmen and price 
committee members should be 
called sn to meetings and 
some activities mapped out 
to enforce our agreement. We 
have to stop the bosses threats 
to fire workers like during the 
old sweatshop days. We should 
go back to our fighting traditions 
with a real progressive policy. 

A DRESS OPERATOR. 


f 


doing anything except collect 


dues.” 

While the dues are considered 
high, the real problems in the in- 
dustry today are jobs, wages, en- 
forcement of union conditions. 

With many other unions having |“ 
special provisions on- dues when 
members are unemployed or sick, 
many in the ILGWU feel it is time 
to take this matter up at the next 
ILGWU convention. 

* 


- THE workers are not satisfied 
with the answers given at local 
meetings on the question of sec- 


problems is that of the cotton 


shops--organized and unorganized 
—now ‘making the $6.75 up to 


Dende by Local 100 shops. 


The so-called “re - organized 
shops,” with. the. same bosses and 


lect the workers out of their -old 


'‘imstances . militant; members. 


who. worked in their shops 15 years 
ér. «better, |. Ebley: ane; deft vont, to 


shift for themselves. : 
The members of the union are 
also expressing dissatisfaction with 
the often-heard statement by union 
leaders that “we are returning, to 
normal times in the industry.” The 
workers know that the prices of 
meat, eggs, butter, rent, telephone, 


streetcar fare are not “normal.” 
: * | | 


THE members are also not sat- 
isfied with the remarks of the un- 
ion leaders who say that they hope 
that there will not be another war, 
but that “we think there will be 
another war (!) and then we will 
all have work again.” 

Throughout the industry there 
is a growing concern over the 
maintenance of the 1946 wage 
rates, over organization of the doz- 
ens of unorganized shops in Chi- 
cago and Illinois, so that worker 
wont have to compete against 
worker, over the demands for a 
30-hour week with 55 hours’ pay, 
enforcement of the right of the 
shop chairladies to divide the work, 
and a_plan of rotation periods so 
that some workers work and: the 
rest collect compensation, 


.3 Bet 
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’ Smokeless Chimney S 
Steeltown Crisis Shadows 


By Joe Steel 


SO. CHICAGO. — As the men approa 
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By Ruby Cooper | 


CHICAGO. — Demands by national CIO leaders that 
all affiliates conform to what is called.“CIO policy” are 
masking a move “to establish a fully regimented labor front,” 
Officers of the CIO United Farm®— 


Equipment Workers charged here 
last week. 

“Every member of the CIO 
should understand that what is to- 
day called ‘CIO policy’ is in abso- 
lute contradiction te the policies 


Hotel Tenants 
Battle a Mass 
Eviction Plan 


CHICAGO. — Another case of 
hot weather freeze-out of tenants 
was being fought this week by the 
Chicago Tenants Action Council 
and the Progressive Parfy. 

Ray Server, 829 Clarendon Ave., 
_4s -hoping to get rid of the ten- 
~ ants of his apartment hotel at 4801 
N. Winthrop so that he can cut 
the place up into small, cracker- 
box units, and reap the profits from 
increased rentals. : 

Landlord Server says he bought 
the place “vacant” several months 
ago and then told the 52 tenants 
to get out. The former landlady 
obligingly removed her furniture 


go that all but fifteen of the 52 
tenants were forced to leave. 
On June 1, when Server turned 
off hot water and gas service, the 
tenants went to the Housing Ex- 


roms and the run-around began. 


rs. E. J. Sobiesk, a tenant in the 

uilding at 4801 Winthrop for five 
years, said she has been to the 
bffices of the Housing Expediter 
eight times in the, past ‘two weeks 
with no result. She finally took 
her case to Gertrude Noyes, chair- 
man of the Chicago Tenants Ac- 
tion Council. 

Through the services of the 


- Council and the Progressive Party 


48 Ward), the tenants have con- 
ulted with an attorney and are 


and principles to which the CIO 
owes its birth and entire growth,” 
the officers pointed out. 

“To farm equipment and allied 
workers in our union, knuckling 
under to the new ‘suicide policy’ 
would inevitably mean allowing 
anti-labor forces to company-un- 
ionize our basic industry.” 


* 
IN A statement issued to all 


ficers declared that “ever since our 


in the 1937-38 period, FE-CIO 
has vigorously lived up to every 
demand of genuine CIO policy in 
the tradition of its founders.” 

Reviewing the CIO “policies” 
handed down from the Portland 
convention and recent CIO Board 
meeting, which affiliates have been 
warned to accept or “get kicked 
out” of the CIO at its October 
convention, the FE officers said 
flatly: 


“Any comparison of this man- 
date with the genuine objectives 
of the CIO movement, as rank and 


‘insulting and obnoxious.” 


_ The statement then pointed to 
the General Motors wage-cutting 
formula and ending the 24-day 
Ford strike to “arbitrate the killing 
speedup issue” as examples “of 
malignant company unionization— 
or labor statesmanship, as it is now 
called. 


“Also in this category is the of- 
ficial no-wage-increase-this-year 
policy of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion, headed by Emil Rieve, one of 
the CIO Board’s inner guard who 
is most anxious to force the liqui- 
dation of FE-CIO. 

“FE leaders cannot see these 
Suspicious and. collaborative ma- 
neuvers as ‘CIO policy,” the 
statement adds. 

It points to the Farm Equipment 


Union's record since its inception | 


of living up “to every demand of 


nsidering legal action to restore 
Services. 


genuine CIO policy,” including or- 


DEDICATION FOR 


BEN MITTELMAN 


Sunday, June 26 
12:30 P.M. 


at JPFO Cemetery, Gate 
47, Desplaines Avenue, 
between Roosevelt Rd. 
and 16th St. 


- IWO-JPFO Branch 20 will 
arrange to meet at Roose- 
velt Hall, 3437 it Ra., 
Sunday, June 26, 11:30 A.M., 
to provide transportation 
to the cemetery for those . 
who need it. P 


| ‘Mrs, Ben Mittelman, wife; Anna, Mansfield, 


Ida Honoroff, Rose 


it. 


s.% 


ch Republic Steel on the way to work, ‘they 
anxiously count the nymber of big chimneys that are issuing smoke. This week, on the 
“old side,” there was no smoke out of six of the eight open 


Warn CIO Heads 
Seek ‘Labor Front’ 


hearths there, and when they 


saw that, the men knew that there 


members of the union, the FE of- 


union was organized and chartered | - 


filers understand it, is ridiculous, 


Cast 


was no chance they would work 
five days this week. 

The entire plant working force 
has been placed on a four-day week 
—a working force that is 1,000 
smaller in numbers than a month 
ago as a result of wholesale lay- 
offs. 

. Negro workers are suffering 
the brunt of the layeffs. Although 
they represented formerly about 
30 percent of the working force, 
they have comprised almost 60 


percent of those laid off. 
* 


‘-IIN EVERY department in the 
plant speed-up is on the increase: 
Men still. working are forced to 
take on the work of those laid off. 


ILLINOIS 


Here's Why McCorkle 


The U.S. Treasury's List 


CHICAGO.—When Chicago 


names of iitgh-caleried business executives to Illnels whe 
name was omitted — that of G. K. 


gnificant 
McCorkle, president of the Illinois. Bell Telephone Co. 


than $75,000, one si 
McCorkle draws a salary of 


raised from $60,000 on Feb. 26, 1947—at a time 
was seeking a boost in phone rates. 


newspapers this week listed 
get more 


$75,000 a year. His salary was 
when Illinois Bell 


Querying a Bell Co. spokesman, The Illinois Worker was told 
that the reason for the ommission was that McCorkle’s salary “is 


$75,000, not OVER $75,000.” 


Another possible explanation of the omission is that the 
Chicago newspapers which published the list have rich advertising 
contracts with Illinois Bell. And McCorkle’s name on the list might 
embarrass the company in its current efforts to get another rate boost. 


Party Parley Sparks 
Ill. Worker Sub Drive 


CHICAGO. — A drive for 2,000 Illinois Worker subs was 
given a spurt forward here this week following a conference 


of 125 Communist Party | 


They are threatened with disci- 
plinary action if they resist the| 
hopped-up tempo of the plant. At 
the least excuse, firings take place. 
Under the slogan “The war's over,” 
the corporation is doing its best 
to whittle down all the gains won 
by the workers in the past 10 years. 
The skinny pay checks resulting 
from the four-day work week are 
causing plenty of discussion as well 
as discontent among the workers. 

The Communist Party of South 
Chicago gets a lot of applauding. 
nods with its slogan “a 30-hour 
work week with 40-hours pay,” not 
only from Republic workers, but 
from the men making steel in other 
plants around ™ area. 

THEY KNOW that while the 
unemployment picture at Repub- 
lic is not yet typical of basic steel 
throughout the area, the mill out 
at 118th Street casts a shadow 
showing things to come. 


D 


po 
Mayor Cuts His Star 


Team on the Bias 

CHICAGO.—In picking his own 
All-Star baseball team, Mayor Ken- 
nelly revealed this week that he 
knows very little about baseball 
—but he revealed some other 
things as well. 

In the public polls now being 
held to determine who will play 
in the All-Star game on July 12, 
two players who are far out ahead 
are Brooklyn’s Jackie Robinson, 
2nd baseman, and Roy Campa- 
nella, catcher. — 

Mayor Kennelly refused to 
name either of these two Negro 


players in his All-Star selection. 
Xu Pas 


ganization of the unorganized; 
vast improvement of wages, hours 
and working conditions of every 
FE member; the energetic fight 
against discrimination; rank and 
file control of the union, with the 
members making all policy deci- 
sions; and its consistent battle for 
“government domestic and- foreign 
policies which would serve the 
American people, not just Wall 
Streeters and their politicians.” 


* 

REFERRING TO the CIO’s 
ultimatum to merge with the 
UAW despite the expressed will of 
FE member, in NLRB elections 
held because of UAW raids, the 
anion officers said the CIO Board 
is “flouting these democratic ex: 
pressions and demanding of FE 
members exactly what Internation-| 
al Harvester Co. president John L. 
McCaffrey demanded in writing 
two years ago: Change your union 


poration bait now being offered 


HiExecutive Board,” the _ officers 
opined, 


policies; change your union lead- 
ers. | 
“It is strange indeed to find cor- 


FE members by way of the CIO 


lgaining election, and immediately 


action because of my activities as 
a local union officer. 


of an acknowledged labor spy be- 
ing-used by the company in an 
attempt to destroy the union and 
prevent workers from winning, 
badly-needed wage increases.” 


her was not among the local lead- 
ers initially laid off immediately 
‘after cancellation of the contract 


South Side CP 
Inducts 24 
New Recruits 


CHICAGO.—Twenty - four new 


recruits in the Communist Party— 
eight for each of the ‘three Com- 


munist Party leaders who have 
been jailed in the New York trial— 
were inducted here this week by 
the South Side party organization. 

Induction of the new members, 
11 of them packinghouse workers, 
took place at a meeting where 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, member 
of the national Committee of the 
Communist Party spoke on the 
trial of the party leaders. 


SHE shared the platform with 


Claude Lightfoot, Illinois District} chit 


Organizational Secretary of the 
party, Lindsay Jones, youth leader, 
and Sam _ Parks, packinghouse 
union leader. . 

Jones told the dramatic story of 
one new recruit who escaped with 
his life from a Mississippi town af- 
ter his closest friend was lynched 
when the. two of them tried to 
organize the Negro townspeople 
to vote in an election. 

Jones pointed out that this new 
recruit had settled in Chicago, fi- 
nally saving enough money to buy 
a home in the area which is now 
marked for clearance to make 


room for the jim crow “Project 1.” 


| “He joined the Communist Par- 


eaders and functionaries who 


heard a vigorous indictment of the 
capitalist press by Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

- Almost every party section came 
forward to present their results 
thus far in the drive and to make 
pledges for fulfilment of their 


| quotas before the August 15 dead- 


line. 

Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Com- 
munist Party Organizational Seere- 
tary, declared that “this drive is 
central to all of the work of the 
party during the — months.” 


OBJECTIVES of the drive, 
which stresses sub renewals, were 
outlined Ly Press Director Sara 
Hayden, who emphasized the im- 
portance of completing 50 percent 
of the quotas by July 4. 

The _enthusiastic _meeting - re- 
sponded to the flurry of socialist 
competition, with the steel section 
challenging packing and the Cac- 
section challenging the 
West Side, 

A ward press director in the 
Cacchione fired the meeting with 
her stirring presentation of- what 
she said was her own slogan in her 
press work, “Knock on any door.” 

“Behind every door someone i¢ 
unemployed, some one with prob- 
lems, some one who doesn’t know 
where to turn,” she said, “They are 
waiting for us and our paper.” 


ty,” said Jones, “when he finally 
realized that this was the organiza- 
tion which fights best for civil 
rights, for housing and for a social 
order that will solve the problems 
of the Negro people.” 


COMPANY FIRES UNIONIST 


NAMED BY STOOLPIGEON 


by the company. 


| (Continued from Page 2-A) 
tioning the NLRB for a plant bar- 


laying-off 14 local union leaders 
and shop stewards. 

The firing was also blasted by 
UE District President Ernest De- 
Maio with the statement: “The 
situation is very simple. The com- 
pany is out to wreck the union and 
they are attempting to clean out 
our key people.” 

A Stewart-Warner employee for 
15 years, Kelliher called his dis- 
charge “a totally discriminatory 


* 
“THIS is the case of the word 


It was pointed out that Kelli- 


. 


~ 


Despite the company’s refusal 
to recognize super-seniority, there 
were no grounds for laying off 
Kelliher because of his long senior-. 
ity and the testimony of labor spy 
Herron was seized upon to “get” 


whim. 


* 


THE union had presented wage 
demands and was in the midst of 
negotiations when the company 
suddenly cancelled the contract, 
which was scheduled to expire 


‘January 1, 1950. 


_ It then applied to the NLRB 
for a plant election as part of a 
prearranged deal with M. F. Darl- 
ing of the AFL International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Worke 
ers. 
Cancellation of the contract wag 
answered by a mass demonstration - 
of over 1,400 workers outside the 

lant where local and international 
eaders were authorized to take 


any action necessary, including 
Strike action, : ; 


— 


~~ 
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Harvard Poll 
Turns Down 
Conant Plan 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Har- 
vard University’s student body 
has disagreed sharply with 
President James B. Conant’s 


proposal that Communist 
teachers be barred from universi- 
ties. Conant, Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower and 18 others had signed a 
report urging elimination of Com- 
munists from all teachin 
tions. A poll conducted 
undergraduate Harvard Crimson 
showed Harvard students over- 
whelmingly against Conant. 
Students voted 902 to 304 to 
allow qualified Communists to 


teach the natural sciences, 763 to, 


412 the social sciences and 672 to 
507 the humanities. A_ separate 
poll showed Radcliffe students tak- 
ing the same stand. The Crimson 
has editorially opposed Conant on 
the issue. 


For Conant, the “anti-Commu- 
nist’ stand marked a new low. A 
few years earlier the Harvard 
president had remarked in a maga- 
zine article that what the country 
needed was more radicals. 

One day after the Conant re- 
Be John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 

icked in $5,000,000 to the Har- 
vard Business School. 


” JAMES B. CONANT 
Students Say No 


posi- |W 
y the’ 


‘One Canvasser With 


An Easy Sales Job 


LYNN, Mass.—One New Eng- 
land ° Worker canvasser had an 
easy time selling a copy of the 
paper here last Sunday. - He 
knocked on a door, a bundle of 
papers under his arm. One copy 
was opened to a story on speedup 
at the. General Electric plant here. 

An elderly lady answered the 
door. The canvasser asked for her | 
husband. “I'm sorry, he died,” the 
h.dy answered. Then she saw the 
story on speedup. — 

“Tll buy that paper,” “e said. 
“My husband worked 35 years at 
GE. Speedup killed him.” 


Boston Rally 
Protests Jail 
For ‘Foley 3° 


BOSTON. — More than 200 
Bostonians crowded Community 
Church Center last week to pro- 
test the illegal jailings of three 
Communist defendants at- Foley 
Square by Federal Judge Harold 
Medina. The meeting passed 
strongly worded resolutions sent 
ito Medina and President Truman 
protesting the frame-up trial itself 
and the jailing of John Gates, 
Henry Winston and Gus Hall. 
| The three Communists were 
sent to jail for refusing to turn 
stoolpigeon. 

Speakers at the Boston meeting 
included Luther McNair, Massa- 
chusetts secretary of the Council 
of Arts, Sciences and Professions, 
Edward Petty, musician and news- 
paper columnist, Rev. Amos C. 
Barstow Murphy, Otis A. Hood 
of the Massachusetts Communist 
Party, and Robert McCarthy, 
business agent of the United Fur- 
niture Workers, CIO. 

The meeting voted support to 
the National Bill of Rights Con- 
gress in New York City, July 16 
and 17. Sponsors of the meeting 
included Prof. Louise Smith, Rev. 
‘Donald Lothrop, Prof. Henry:‘W. 
L. Dana, Mary B. Mason, Geerge 
Markham, Rev. John K. Findley, 
Willard T. Hazen,. Jr., Rev. : John 
F.. Muir, Dr. Kenneth Hutchinson 
and. Rev. Kenneth de P. Hughes. 


banc way Workers 
Reject Speedup — 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. — Militant rank and file work- 
ers at the Hathaway Mill have taken the lead in.a growing 
fight against speedup in the ty s textile mills. With workers | 


demands to resist increased work- © 
loads ringing in their ears, the 
Hathaway Local’s executive board 
Jast- week voted unanimously to 
turn down fantastic speedup pro- 
posals of mill boss Seabury Stan- 
ton. Speedup plans had been is- 
sued by Stanton after a@ series of 
back-room discussions with Busi- 
ness Agent Joe Simas, New Bed- 
ford TWUA Director George Car- 
rignan, TWUA northern co-ordi- 
nator Mariano Bishop, and national 
TWUA chief Emil Rieve. The 
plan called for jumping workloads 
from 50 to 100 percent. 


Angry workers fought the -plan 
from the first. A Communist Party |‘ 
leaflet calling fer rejection of, 
speedup, the thirty-hour week 
with forty hours: pay, and fourth- 
round pay ts, was received 
enthusiastically at the mill. 


The CP leaflet, which urged|_ 
workers to join electrical and .auto 
workers in’ using their union 
strength to fight speedup, was 
spread throughout the city. 

The Executive Board meeting 
on the same night tumed down all 
plans for boosting work-loads. The 
Board called a special membership 
‘meeting for June 26. The meet- 
ing will mobilize all Hathaway 


have so far been set back on their 
heels, workers in other New Bed- 
ford mills have had more speedup 


piled on their aching backs. At 
Atlantic Mills, rayon weavers 
workload has been jumped from 
30 to 36 looms. Battery hands 
have been increased to 72 from 
70. New high speed winders have 
caused at least 22 layoffs in the 
| winding room. - Three girls on each 
shift now do the work formerly 
done by 14 each shift. : 


At the Pierce Méill spinners 


never take on an extra side when 
one is out. With tough new yam 
in the mill spinners can’t keep up 
Iwith their own 12 sides. Taking 
on extras when a workers is sick 
encourages the boss to make the 
imcrease permanent. 


At Wamsutta, layoffs keep strik- 
ing small groups of workers all 
through the mill. New pickers in 
the picking room have 4 workers 
doing the work formerly done by 
eight. 

Workers in Weavé Room No. 5 
are warned by the company when 
production falls under 90 percent, 
though their base pay is made at 
85 percent. Weave room workers 


a 


By Leo Soft 


FBI SMEAR 
OF B. U. HEAD 
BACKFIRES 


BOSTON.—Bostonians last week 
werent taking seriously a _ pub- 
licized FBI report listing, with 
others, Boston University President 
Daniel Marsh as a “fellow trav- 
eler.” The ridiculous red-smear 
came to light when FBI papers 
were read off at the Washington 
trial of Judith Coplon. 


FBI Joke,” the ultra-conservative 
Boston Herald declared that “D1. 
Marsh's stalwart Republickadien is 
well established. He is untainted 
with New Dealism.” 

Dr. Marsh, didn’t suffer much 
from the stupid report of J. Edgar 
Hoovers political police agents, 
but many others have. The damn- 
ing evidence about Marsh was re- 
ported by “FBI Confidential In- 
former ND-402” — that’s a code 
name for one of the FBI’s thou- 
sands of hired stoolpigeons, paid 
to manufacture red-smear lies for 
their bosses. 


Paid stoolpigeons not only name 
absurd persons as “reds,” “fellow- 
travelers,’ and “premature anti- 
fascists,” they also dream up wild- 
eyed stories about genuine Com- 
munists and progressives in an ef- 
fort to smear as “subversive” al! 
anti-war and pro-abor actiivty. 


The entire. government case 
against 12 Communist leaders in 
New. York was based on testimony 
of paid stoolpigeons. Citing “se- 
cret films. in pumpkins, Shirley 
Temple called a pink,” and what it 
termed “infuriating disturbances 
by defense counsel at the trial of 
those Communists,” the Herald 
concluded: “What a spectacle this 
country is ae. of its red hys- 
teria!” 


Here’s a Girl 
Who Really 


Talks Union 


BOSTON.—Packinghouse work- 
ers on strike at a downtown plant 
were tipping their hats last week 
to a fighting union girl. It’s quite 
a story; she came from a good 
union family, and she sure showed 
it. 


The workers, members — of 
UPWA-CIO, were on strike. The 
girls father and husband both 
worked in the plant. The father, 
he was a union man from way 
back; he was out on the picket 
line. The husband—well, it’s a 
dirty word, but he was a scab; 
he was. inside the plant scabbing. 


The girl decided to come down 


lafter work and help the boys 


— She didn’t know her hus- 
and was a scab. She saw her 
father on the line. “Where’s Tony?” 
she asked. Her father: told her. 


The girl turned red. She 
marched off to the nearest phone 
and called her husband out. He 
came out.-In good union language, 
heard up and down the picket line, 
she told him she wouldn't be 
married to any scab. 


company officials and anti-labor politicians. 


In an editorial titled Se ea 


NEW EN 


gains. Hourly wage rates were 
unchanged, with the company's 
10-cent wage cut demand and the 
workers’ 15-cent increase both 


dropped. 

Eastern drivers could have won 
substantial pay boosts if the strike 
had been backed by AFL union 
officials. International. officers of 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes had outlawed 
the strike and ordered the men 
back to work. Strike benefits were 
denied the drivers, who were 
threatened. with loss of local char- 
ters. 

Gov. Paul Devers Democrats 
had outlined a law for state seizure 
of the Eastern Massachusetts bus 
lines to bust the strike. The State 
Legislature was threatening to pass |< 
the bill when the settlement came. 


Despite heavy pressure from 
union bureaucrats, the company 
and the politicians, workers two 
times overwhelming] voted down 
“mediation” proposals for arbitra- 
tion. Arbitration would have 
made the wage cut asked by the 
company possible. Newspapers 
were already proclaiming the 
strike’s end when drivers voted 
down the arbitration plan, 


Workers finally won four more 
paid holidays, an extra week's va- 
cation for men with 15 years’ serv- 
ice and a $9.90 adjustment. for 
vacation pay. They had asked a 


GLAND 


Bus Strike Ends as’ 
Drivers Blast Chief 


BOSTON, Mass.—Twenty-two hundred Eastern Massachusetts bus drivers went back 


to work last week after a militant 10-day strike which had jolted do-nothing union chiefs, 
After voting — two proposals for arbitra- 


© tion, striking drivers accepted ao 
settlement which gave them minor 


straight 15-cent an hour pay raise. 
Bosses had demanded a 10-cent 
cut, elimination of put-out and 
make- -up time, and dumping half 
the insurance program on the 
drivers. : 

* 

THOUGH THE STRIKE was 
largely sold out, workers learned 
a lot from it. Rank and filers were 
furious at union heads. Haverhill 
Local President Douglas Holder 
declared that workers were “bitter 
against Spradling (international 
president} and the position he took 
in the strike.” _ | 

Holder observed that “some of 
the union members said Spradling 
was the best strikebreaker the com- 
pany has had.” Workers jeered at 
international Vice-President John 
F. O’Brien when he showed up for 
State House mediation sessions. 

‘You’ve been around too long,” 
they shouted at O’Brien. 

Final vote on the third separate 
proposal, which had _ eliminated 
arbitration plans, was 1,222 in 
favor; 569 against. Lynn _ local 
voted the plan down 246 to 17; 
Lawrence drivers refused it 145 
to 28. Both locals, however, were 
bound by majority vote. 

A wage cut through arbitration 
would have been the signal for 
New England bosses to knife pay- 
checks of workers in all industries. 
Workers’ militance stopped it. If 
union heads hadn’t blackjacked the 


strikers, the would have won 
wage increases. 


OPPOSITION GROWS TO 3 


BOSTON. — 


munist” bills rushed through 


“ANTI-COMMUNIST’ BILLS - 


Opposition to three dangerous ‘ ‘anti-Com- 


the Massachusetts House of 


Representatives. was taking form rapidly last week as pro- 


gressives mobilized to kill the bills® 


before final 7 by the legisla- 


ture. 


The Guies bills — H. 771. H. |. 


1025 and the American Legion’ S 


.|H. 1971 — were sneaked through 


the House last week though’ the 
legislative committee on _ Public 
Service had reported them unfa- 
vorably. The bills would bar any 


i“subversive” from holding any’ pub- 


lic office or position. Penalties of 
$10,000 fine and one year in jail 
are included. 


be used wholesale against all pro- 
gressives and labor supporters. 
They would touch off a state-wide 
witchhunt to intimidate even mild- 
ly liberal officials. 

Massachusetts Progressive Party 
Chairman Oliver S. Allen declared 
that the bills “are flagrant viola- 
tions of the Bill of Rights and an 
attempt to stifle all opposition to 
the do-nothing policies of ‘the 


The vaguely worded bills could 
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mounting demand. 
Lee 


Dever and Truman administra- 
tion.” 
Allen pointed , out that the meas- 
ures were “put forward by such 
anti-labor organizations as_ the 
American Legion and were pro- 
posed to the House by a Repre- 
sentative (Hedges of Quincy) who 
has one of the outstanding anti- 
labor records in the General 
Court.” 

The Civil: Rights Congress and 
the Communist. Party are also 
sna against the bills. 


oe 
Wamsutic Local Asks 


Thirty-for-Forty 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Wam- 
sutta Mill Local, TWUA-CIO, has 
passed a resolution aimed at the 
TWUA national convention urging 
that the national union fight for 
a 30-hour. week with 40 hours pay. 
The layoff fighting resolution was 
sent to the national office. 

Fabulous profits; new machin- 
ery and increased production make 
the 30-hour week perfectly. possible 


| right now in the textile industry. 


National TWUA officials, however, 
have shied away from the plan, 
backed by militant unions like the 
United Eleetrical Workers and the 
Fur and Leather Workers, CIO. 

. The - Wamsutta’ resolution puts 
more pressure on’ TWUA chiefs to 
join the fight against layoffs. The 
Peerless Mill Local in Pawtucket, 
R. L., last week endorsed 30 for 40. 
New England locals, hit hard by 
layoffs, are expected to join the 
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Speedup N ets GM 
Free Day’ s Work 


By GM Joe 

LINDEN.— Speedup is ycosting 
General Motors workers here more 
than their health. It’s costing each 
one of them a days wages every 
week of the year—not just _in lay- 
offs and short weeks (which runs 
the bill much higher) but in actual 
wages for actual work performed. 


This is how it works here at Lin- 
den GM: | 


Not too long ago the production| 
schedule in Linden was 40 jobs an 
hour—or 320 for an eight- hour 
day. : 
Today the hourly schedule is 
48. That’s 8 extra jobs an hour, or 
64 extras a day. But at the end 
of a five-day week that amounts to 
5 x 64—or 320 extra jobs each| 


week. 


Notice anything? 

At the previous schedule .of 40 
an hour, those 320 extra jobs 
amount to a WHOLE DAY'S 
WORK. 

It means we are now doing 6 


days work in 5 days. | 
-* 


SINCE WAGES have remained | 


the same (oops—my error! they've! 
gone DOWN 2 cents due to Reu- 
thers escalator clause) the com- 
pany is now working us AN EX- 
TRA DAY EACH WEEK WITH- 
OUT PAYING FOR IT. | 

If the company worked us from 
through a and 
only paid us for five days’ work, 
it would be obvious we were being 
robbed. GM is too smart to do 
that. 

But GM speedup amounts to the 
same thing. 


General Motors Corp. top éxec- 
utives last week put in their bid 
for the kitty piled up as the result 
of the extra day’s free work turned 
in by GM workers under the com- 
pany’s speedup plan. 

GM president Charles E. Wilson 
asked the SEC to okay a $20 mil- 
lion bonus for 950 corporation 
executives in the $20,000-a-year- 
and-up bracket. — 

Most of the $20 million gravy 
train would. go to the small “up 
segment of the free-riders. Wilson 
himself is due for a $344,926 
bonus in cash and extra stock— 
plus, of course, his regular wage 
of $166,000 and unstipulated div- 
idends from GM stocks. 

Albert Bradley and Marvin. E. 
Coyle, GM top vice-presidents, 
would get bonuses of $310,433 
apiece, bringing the yearly take for 
each close to $450,000. 

Fifty-seven other officers and 
directors would put the bite on 
another $6 million of the $20 
million bonus. 


“Singer 


Gets a 


By Bernard Burton . 


in front of a lingering group of* 
coupon clippers, demanded that 
M. C. Lightner, company presi- 
dent, sit down’ and negotiate in 


45-day strike. 

The delegation, led by Robert 
Brennan, president of CIO United 
Electrical Workers Local 401, tore 
apart Lightners claim that the 
company is “always ready to ne- 
gotiate.” The workers recalled for 
all present how the company attor- 


ney, Arthur Pettit, had arrogantly 
broken off negotiations last week, 
‘without even furnishing an excuse. 

The action of the company in 
suddenly canceling negotiations 
last week was even blasted by the 
Mayor of Elizabeth, scene of the 
strike. 

Lightner unwittingly exposed 
the hypocrisy of his claim when he 
said the company would negotiate 
—on everything but the chief strike 
issues—the standard speedup sys- 
tem, a substantial wage increase 
and the shorter work-week. And 
he ran into a hornet’s nest of pro- 
test from the rank and file workers 
present when he said the workers 
“like” the standard speedup. 


his claim, asserting that the speed- 
up left them nervous and il] at the 


even though they would be phy-. 
sically fatigued they could not fall 
asleep until three or four a.m. 


shorter work-week to get on with 
the negotiations, but no conces- 


budge. 

The delegation, which also in- 
cluded Louis Schumann, Local-401 
business agent, and Archer Cole, 
UE international -represéntative, 


waiting in the outside corridor for 
several hours while the meeting 
was in process. 


Workers cornered nattily dress- 
ed stockholders as they emerged 


good faith for a settlement of the | 


Several of the workers disputed | 


end of each working day, so that 


Board 
Visit 


While a chanting, militant picket line of 250 marched 
at the entrance, 34 floors below, a delegation of 14 Singer 
Sewing Machine strikers cornered the company president 
at the conclusion of the annual stockholders’ meeting. They 
barged into the meeting room as the gathering broke up and, | 


<> 


from the meeting to get the eleva- 
tors, plying them with questions 
and presenting their case. 
“Didn't they take up the strike? 
Are they going to change their 
ways? Why dont they give us a 
breakP 
And as 
hearsed, the stockholders would 
mumble “no comment.” After a 
while, special building police and 
regular cops_ kept 
huddled in an anterom, watching 
for an empty elevator to come to 
the floor. When an elevator would 
arrive, a group of coupon clippers 
would scoot across the floor to the 
waiting car. | 

Pickets arrived at 9:30 a.m. by 
chartered buses and private cars 


from -Elizabeth. Strikers brought} 


their families with them, with the 
children joining in the demand for 
a strike settlement. 

The striking pickets were joined 
by members of New York UE and 
CIO locals, among them UE Lo- 
cals 430 and 475 and United Of- 
fice and Professional Workers Lo- 
cal 16. 


though carefully re-| 


stockholders | 


“NEW. J 


Charles Blumenthal dis 


_> - 


ERSEY- 


HOW MILLIONAIRES ARE MADE 


plays a special reason why 


he’s on strike against the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


—The Worker Photo by Peter 


Brennan and the others further) 
pointed out that the union had 
»|formally and publicly offered to 
lay aside the demand for the} 


sions would make the company}! 


moved into the meeting room after} | 


By Paul Siegel 


Singer Folk Paid Taxes: 
Where's Their UCC Pay? 


ELIZABETH. — Striking means more than just picketing. Sure, you go out to the 


plant gate every day, pound pavements that seem -hotter and hotter as summer ap- 
proaches, and the sweat pours down your face and through your clothes. (You dont mind 


it too much— because you know® 


that youre keeping the scabs out 
and that youre showing the com- 
pany your unity and fighting 
spirit.) 

Besides that, you hand out leaf- 
lets in the community—explaining 
how your fight is in the interest 
of all the people. 


You speak at meetings of all 
kinds of organizations (often for 


Hudson Labor Seeks Curb 
On N.J. Negro Job Squeeze 


JERSEY CITY,—Spurred by the shameful increase in 


Jimcrow employer and: 


State Employment Service practices, as revealed in last Sunday's Worker, Hudson County 
white and Negro workers this week planned a program of action to smash discrimination 


in job-hiring. 
A conference on fair employ- 
ment is slated for Saturday, June 


25, at the YMCA, 370 Fairmount 


Avenue, Jersey City, at 10 a.m. 


Official State Employment Serv- | 


ice figures reveal that few or no 
Negroes are'being hired in skilled, 
clerical, sales, professional -or gov- 
emment jobs—but that Négro job 
applicants are being offered only 
domestic and menial service jobs. 
The ‘Worker survey revealed 
that most of the gains Negro work- 
ers ‘achieved ‘during the: New Dea] 


‘are ‘being rapidly ‘cancelled by a 


‘ 


‘i rvbésses' and the state: 
inne Bomvdstaptidvictid sedi being wf 


‘callous ‘state government policy of 


‘ *-obedience to the “divide-and-rule” 


tactics of ‘increasingly arrogant 
| employers. 
‘‘Jimerow, the investigation 


' ‘showed, is riding roughshod in a 


“cruel job-squeeze: instituted by the 
~~ and. 
to paleo ce Lemrowing job 


the ‘hardest, : 


ent: 


maiket. where about one out of 
every five worker is now out of 


work. 
* 


UNDER AUSPICES : of the 
Committee. on . Job Equality, the 
Jersey City conference will act to 
extend employment opportunities 
for all, and to abolish Jimcrow in 


, |job hiring policies by private and 


state agencies. 


Sponsors include Locals 446, 
427 wr the Fair Employment 
Committee of District 4, United 
Flectrical, Radio and Machine 
‘Workers, CIO; Hudson County 
Progréssive Party, Young ‘Progres- 
sives of America, Utopian’ Social, 
Club, Italian Cooperative, Iwo. 
Lodge 586 and the Viking Social 
and Athletic’Chib. =" + , 

Individual sponsors inehide Basil 
Frazier, ‘Luther:.Came;'R.“€reen,. 


Nathaniel - :“fohnson;‘ William .H. 
‘Wanhinigten; Rev: 


Alfred: 
Dr. Archie Johnson, ities. a cotitiene. discrimination.? 


kowitz; Frederick W. Martin, Rev. 
Louis Kuester, Louise Vining, 
Ann Scepon, "James Chaselow, 
Robert Monroe, Charles | Alston, 
Katherine Aisup, David White 
and Irene Jaffe. y 

In heralding the meeting, -the 
conference call denounced “the 
rock-ribbed * policy of discrimina- 
tion in ‘the utilities, ‘insurance 
companies, industries and stores— 
plus the policy of some labor 


unions that seek to drive out Ne-| 


gro workers.” 

It added: “The ‘Committee on 
Job Equality” insists. that. every: 
honest .and sincere. effort to fight 
job discrimination must —— with 
the Negro question. is: here 
that the: poison of rdce. suseinaia 
has seeped into’ every fibre. of our. 
society... ... Therefore, to defeat | ‘ 
all ‘discrimination, ..we .must- start 
at the heart of thesprotlem, which’ 


a 


the first ‘time in your life) to en- 
list their support and donations. 

You visit: doetors and dentists 
and get them to give their services 
for the welfare of the strikers. 

You go to stores and get food, 
you go out with collection cans bn 
tag days, you go ‘with committees 
to halt evictions of strikers’ fam- 
ilies. 

And, finally, you visit your 
legislative representatives to try to 
get some action on unemployment 


compensation. 
x 


HUNDREDS of Singer. strik- 
ers, joining with hundreds of other 
unionists and progressives 
‘throughout the state have done 
just that. They demonstrated in 
front of the State House in Tren- 
ton for hours; demanding com- 
pensation to strikers an an increase 
in- the weekly rate to $30. 

They saw Gov. Driscoll, spoke 
to their loca] representatives, They | 
asked for a special session of the 
legislature to deal with the. prob- 
lem. 

“They tried to get a bill intro- 
duced embodying their demands. 
They got 200 names on a petition 
from unemployéd at a nearby 
UCC office. | 
~ They pointed out that they had 


Ino action. 


paid their one percent for years 
and were simply asking for the 
right to collect on it now when 
their need was so great. They 
explained that they had not quit 
their jobs, but that they had been 
forced out by a compeny that 
doesn’t even have the common 
decency to sit down gnd discuss 
the major demands of the work- 
ers. 


THEY GOT evasions, excuses, 
disinterest, phony promises—but 
To Singer strikers it 
was like talking to the company. 
The answers were the same. One 
worker put it this way: “If it’s 
something for the workers—there’s 
nobody home. But just let some 
big. company come around asking 
for tax exemptions, for rebates, 
for subsidies—there’s always some- 
body home then!” - 

Since the demonstration in 
Trenton, the Singer strikers have 
kept up the fight by sending tele- 
grams to Driscoll, by arousing the 
community for the struggle and 
by sending delegations to Sen. 
Hand of Union County. — 

One such delegation was told 
by the Senator’ that he could do 
nothing which did not have the 
approval of the Republican caucus 
in the Senate— 


NEW. LAYOFFS 


TRENTON. — Sweeping layoffs 
all but shut ‘down’ two. industrial 
plants here this week. 
|’ ‘General Electri¢+which ‘aid off 
half ‘the: plarit last month—sudden- 
ly annotnced this week fhat’ two- 
thirds of the workers left ‘will ‘be: 
let‘ out. -‘ Fhis shrinks a‘ working, 
force of nearly’ 1,000 td the de- 
| Ptessiort level of 150. ) 
The “wave of GE’ ivofts has' 
swept -Off'\womer workers with 
séniority: aoe ge \ backs “far’is 


Hee; men; ‘to 


HIT TRENTON 


layoff spree has been punctuated 
by big GE ads in the Trenton 
Times ‘lauding its “good speedup.” 

Nationat Radiator Co. laid off 
100 workers this week, leaving 
only 50 em loyes for: plant main- 
tenance. The crack Ccamé six 
months ago, when workers were 
put on a four-day Week, the first 
time sincé 1932.’ 

The huge Roeblirig daak’ ‘cable | 
plant is continuing layolfs ‘oft Work- 


jaty 1986. ‘The 


‘~ - 


rs" with! ‘ds ** 
Mentority. ee mm hing? Mh mal 


NE W JERSEY 


Foley Sq., N.J. 


_ IN TRENTON, six innocent men sit in the death 
house. ‘They have been there since last July. An ominous 
silence hangs over the New Jersey Supreme Court, which 
has still uttered not a word on the appeal of these men 
_ from a terrible frameup conviction for a murder they did 
not commit. 

In Asbury Park, a man named Frank Smith has been 
held for years, virtually a slave, in the service of an Asbury 
Park butcher. His case was brought to light with demands 
for redress under Article XIII of the U. S. Constitution. 
But the FBI has “nothing to say. 

In Linden, a bereaved family and many friends still 
mourn Raymond Cirotta, a 21-year- -old veteran who met 
death in a midnight beating by six Dartmouth College 
student goons. A rich man’s son last week pleaded No 
Defense for his part in the gang slaying of Raymond 
- Cirotta. He was fined $500, and given a suspended sen- 


tence. 


‘In Foley Square, New York City, a federal judge pre- 

_ siding over America’s first thought-control trial in. 150 

years has ordered three American political leaders to 
jail for refusing to turn stoolpigeon. 

That is the state of justice, in the year 1949, as it 
affects the citizens of New, Jersey. 

TWO FACTS form the background of the KKK-type 
beating that killed Raymond Cirotta. He was a Catholic, 
and he was an active leader of the Young Progressives who 
supported Henry Wallace for President. 


The Trenton Six, like 


That — and no other reason —is why their fundamental 
rights as Americans have been suppressed or ignored by 


the New Jersey and federal 


The defendants in the Foley Square thought-control 
trial are well known labor. leaders, 
tional Committee of the Communist Party. 


THERE IS MORE IN COMMON here than the fact | 
that all these outrages against justice have been levelled | 
against members of minority groups, progressives and 


leaders of labor. 


Behind them is the steady and growing assault on the 
civil rights of all Americans, launched by a ruling class 
insanely driving this country toward war and depression. 


And at the heart of the 


erty in America today is the fantastic redbaiting ‘campaign 


— in which all standards of 


cency are crumbled in the anti-Communist mill that grinds 


‘away at Foley Square. 


Now — today — sit down and write to Judge Harold 
Medina, Federal Court, Foley Square, New York City. 
Tell him to end the kangaroo-court proceedings against 
Americans because of their political beliefs. 


You see, what happens 
determine the life or death 


decide Frank Smith’s fate. It most certainly will determine 
the life or death of American democracy, and your future 


as a free American. 


Frank Smith, are Negroes. 


authorities. 


members of the Na- 


entire drive against civil lib- 


democracy and common de- 


in Foley Square may well 
of the Trenton Six. It may 


—— FBI CHIEF SAYS ‘NO COMMENT’ 


"Slave 


Will the State of New Jer- “ 
sey and the FBI conduct a 


bona-fide investigation into 
charges that a Negro was held for 
years in virtual slavery by a well- 
to-de Asbury Park butcher shop 
owner? The FBI—usually quite vol- 
uble with press statements smear- 
ing progressives and labor leaders— 
this week authorized its Newark 
chief, S. K. McKee, to make “abso- 
lutely no comment’ on the case. 


The state attorney-general’s of- 
fice was said by spokesmen for 
Monmouth County Prosecutor Car- 
ton to be “anxious” to investigate 

e charges. 

Detective Harry Zuckerman | of 
the Monmouth prosecutor's office 
called the New Jersey Worker and 


stories—available to all newspapers 
but printed nowhere else except 
in one Negro weekly—detailing the 
American “Jewish Labor Council's 
charges against the K. & Z. 
Butcher Shop at 928 Springwood 
Ave., Asbury Park, for its tréat- 
ment of Frank Smith. The papers 
were sent by. New Jersey Worker 
Editor John. F. Norman, who of- 
fered the prosecutor's office the 
papers full cooperation. 
* 


ONE STARTLING FACT 
placed a big question mark on the 
state investigation through Mon- 
mouth Prosecutor Cartons opera- 
tives: 

Charles Frankel, attorney for! | 
the K. & Z. Butcher Shop, which | 
is the subject of the alleged in- | 
vestigation, is also assistant ac 
cutor of Monmouth County. 
was Frankel who last week threat- : 
ened The Worker: “Drop _ this 
thing. I’m warning you!” 


é . 
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Case Boss’ 


Lawyer Is Ass’t D. A. 


Asbury Man Gets KKK Threats 


peal PARK.—Telephone threats—one of them warning of 
KKK reprisals—were made against a Progressive Party leader here 
after Asbury police broke up an outdoor mass meeting protesting 
the Trenton Six frameup, the “thought control” trial of 12 Com- 
munist leaders and local authorities’ failure to protect the rights of 
a Negro allegedly enslaved by an Asbury butcher. 

Target of the threats was Louis Kaplan, city Progressive Party 
chairman and manager of the N. J. Federated Egg Producers Co- 


~~ 


operative. 


Both threats were phoned to his home when he was at work. 


One—at 11 a.m; Tuesday—warned his wife, 


look out for the KKK.” 
Another from a woman who 


“Tell Lou Kaplan to, 
desoribed herself as a “Gold Star 


Mother” left a message for Kaplan to “stop or else.” 
The first Message came the morning after police prevented a 
rally of more’ than 150 persons on Greenwood Ave., under joint 


auspices of the Progressive Party, Farmers Union, 


asked for a file of this paper's _ Sappene, Jewish People’s Fraternal Order and Communist Party. 


Civil Rights 


called Osborne this week, he got: 

° A sudden buzzing signal after 
he had asked Osborne what his of- 
fice was doing about the “slave” 
charges. 


° A dead wire, followed by a 


second call to the FBI at MArket 
2-5613. 

° A giggle from the FBI 
switchboard operator and the state- 
ment that Mr. Osborne couldn’t be 
reached “because the switchboard 
is. broken.” 

© A call back—not from Os- 
borne, but from Newark FBI Chief 
S. K. McKee, who refused to say 
whether federal authorities were 
interested in Frankel's connection 


ne ee ee ee a 


with the case. 
* 


FRANK SMITH, meanwhile, 
Drought back to the K & Z Shop 
‘last week two days following 
Worker iscuiries to Frankel about 
his sudden disappearance. 

Clean blue pants and a white 
shirt had replaced the tattered old 
clothes in which he had worked 
for years at no regular wages, ac- 
cording to his statements to in- 
vestigators. He no longer sleeps 
in the stinkirz slaughter-shed in 
which -for years he. plucked and 
disemboweled chickens. Instead, 
he is driven to and from work 
éach day by c car. 


— 


REDBAITERS DUMPED IN 2 
« CAMDEN UNION ELECTIONS — 


By Ed Michaels 


authorities for years have done’ 
nothing to-protect Frank Smith's | 
rights. 

Neyvark FBI Agents G.-P. Hunt 
and R. G. Osborne two weeks ago 
pledged a full investigation to Jew- 
ish Labor Council representatives. 
But when The Worker editor | 


N. J. ‘Free 6’ Conference 
Set for Trenton, Saturday 


Charles Frankel's brother is city | 
attorney for Asbury Park, whose | 


‘bargaining unit for Campbell 


red-baiters a solid thumping as An- ¢ 
thony Valentino was reelected to 
the office of Business Agent with 
880 votes. His opponent, John 
Juditz, received 99 votes as com- 
pared to 259 in last years elec- 
tion. 

RCA Victor worker members of 
Local 103, UE, succeeded in re- 
electing John Leto as_ president 
by a close margin despite a bar- 
rage of outside interference spear- 
headed by numerous Catholic 
priests throughout the county, 
speaking against the progressive 
forces in sermons from the pulpit. 
Some _ priests also made visits to 


TRENTON. — Delegates from all over the state will converge om Trenton, the City 
of the Trenton Six, Saturday, June 25 to take steps to combat the staté’s shocking anti-| [pressed indignation at the tactics 


Negro brutality and discrimination. The meeting, which will be held in the War Memorial 


Building, Lafayette Ste from 10:30° 
a.m. to 4 p.m., is sponsored by the 
Free. the Trenton Six Committee. 

The appeal of the six framed 
men from their mass death sen- 
tence for a murder they did not 
commit was placed before the 
New Jersey Supreme Court. May 
46. Former Assistant 
General O. John Rogge and a bat- 
tery of other prominent lawyers 

retained by the Civil Rights Con- 
ress presented: proof that the six 
Sofe ants had been third-degreed 
by Trenton police and that Prose- 
eutor Mario Volpe of Mercer 
County had ignored or suppressed 
airtight evidence proving none of 
' the six could have been involved 
in the murder % William Horner. 


| IN A CALL ne, out to progres- 
- sive organizations, the sponsoring. 
committee many recent man- 
ifestations of the ugly fascist-like 
wave now sweeping the state. 
— Among these are the. recent: dem- 
 onstration at Rutgers University 
| A 100 drunken students shouting 


Attorney | 


worker in Asbury Park, the arrest! 


of a white man in Newark for 


‘coming to the aid of a seriously 


injured Negro hit-run victim and 
the burning of a cross in a Negro 
neighborhood in Union during a 
Trenton Six protest meeting. 


Among those. endorsing — the 
conference are (organizations list- 
ed for identification only): the|@ 
Rev. Albert Allinger of Cranford, 
Santo Bevaequa,; International Fur 
and Leather Workers, CIO; Mrs. 
Jessie Scott ‘Campbell of East 
Orange; James MacLeish, presi- 
dent District 4, UERMWA, CIO: 
| James Marshall, president, Build- 
ing Service Employes Union, AFL; 
Dr. Eugene Parsonnet of Newark; 
the Rev. Harry S. Pine of Trenton; 
Mrs. Amy Rabinowitz, Congress of 
American Women; the Rev. H.. 
Stewart of Trenton; Anthony Val- 
entino, business agent, Food and 
Tobacco Workers,.CIO Local 80; 
Dr. Erwin Panofsky of Princeton; 
Dr.. Herbert. Weisinger of Prince- 
ton and--David Vines, executive 


| guarantees 


The pre-conference call; which 
scores the  “Alabama-methods” 


the workers homes. 


Many Catholic. workers  ex- 


of t their spiritual leaders but re- 


CAMDEN. — Two major trade union elections here last 
| week resulted in victory for progressives. 


Local 80, FTA, 
Soup Company workers, gave 


fos to be quoted for fear of 
reprisal. 

The disruptive Carey-block 
forces highlighted their campaign 
several days before the election 
by bringing James Carey, CIO na- 
tional secretary and deposed UE 
leader, into town. His smearing 
attacks’ against the leadership of 
Local 103 were widely publicized 
by the local Courier-Post , papers. 

The offices of second vice-pres- 
ident, third vice-president, treas- 
urer and sergeant-at-arms Wvere 
won by the rightwing opposition 
ticket in UE Local 103. Ralph W. 
Cooper, chairman of the election 
committee, ~said results of nine 
other contested offices will take 
another week to compile. 


UAW RIGHTWINGER NABBED 


employed by New Jersey police 
and urges a renewed struggle to 
free the six Negro men, points out 
that the new State Constitution 
“equal protection of 
the laws regardless of race or col- 
ee 


3 ae 
‘Women’s Congress 


Holds Lawn Party 


The Newark Chapter of the 
Congress of American Women will 
be host at a garden party “under 
the stars” on June 18, at the home 
of Mrs. Grace Bernstein, 666 Clin- 
ton Avenue. | 

Entertainment will include Chi- 
nese and French sengs by a noted 
concert siriger, caricatures by ‘a 
leading artist, and group folk 
dancing. : ~ i 

»Miss Betty Millard; member of 
the: Human Rights Commission of 
the’ U.N., will speak briefly on the 
purposes ‘of the C.A.W, BS pub- 


secretary, Jewish Peoples — 
Order of of New Ye 2 


STUFFING BALLOT BOXES — | 


EDGEWATER.—James Scmiser, chairman of the elec- 
tion committee of United Automobile Workers (CIO) Local 
Y06, was eaught red-handed here stuffing ballot boxes to 


send a pro-Reuther administration®— 


slate of delegates to the UAW 
convention in Milwaukee. 


Action on Scmiser—who admit- 
ted the ballot-stuffing charge at a 
special executive board meeting— 
will be decided by the local mem- 
bership this Saturday morning at 
Schutzen Park Hall. 


The slate “aided” by Scmiser 
was the Reutherite Blue Ticket 
headed by president Frank La- 


racy. 


Scmiser was tagged during the 
Neil election at the Edgewater 
firehouse June 8 by members sup- 
porting the anti-Reuther slate of 
James Dalziel, David Campbell, 


Hic is» invited. Os | . 


_~ 
7.3 a. “ 


— 


an 


— De Nerdo and; John Berg- 


% 


Spotted at his ballot-stuffing 
operation, Scmiser ran into the 
men’s toilet and tried to flush an 
additional pack of marked ballots 
he had in his pocket. All were 
marked to favor the pro-Reuther 
slate. 

Aroused local members de- 
manded an open executive board 
meeting the next night, when for- 
mal charges were compelled 
against the. rightwing election 
board chairman. 

_ Intensified speedup at the Ford 
Edgewater plant since Walter 
Reuther’s sellout of the River 
Rouge strike has produced wide- 
spread rumblings of-.resentment 


eras ithe: UAW: top: brass and 
their local sepresentatives. a 
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By Art Shields , 


nS 


back to America yesterday to fight for peace and freedom 


Cavalcade Welcomes Robeson Home | 


Paul Robeson, Negro singer and people’s leader, flew 


in his homeland after a four-months tour of Europe. Robeson|. 


speaks at Rockland Palace at 155¢ 
Street and Eighth Avenue, at 3 
p.m., Sunday, with the famous 
Negro scholar, Dr. W. E. 'B. Du- 
Bois. 

Robeson will appear at the Fo- 
Jey Square Court house asa wit- 
ness for the framed Communist 
leaders soon after. 


“You bet your life I'll be there,” 
he told an inquiring reporter. 
“If the Communist leaders go to 


dom with them.” 


Harlem, after his arrival a 
Guardia airport. 


TO FIGHT FOR TRENTON 6 


PAUL ROBESON 


lions of Americans lose their free- 


A cavalcade of automobiles, 
filled with Negro and white work- 
ers who had come to welcome him 
home, escorted Robeson through 
la 


He had crossed the Atlantic by 
Pan American clipper after an all- 


, 


oer 


YY 


ROBESON SPEAKS AT GARDEN JUNE 28 


Paul Robeson will head the list of prominent speakers at the 
rally for civil and human rights in Madison Square Garden, Tues- ’ 
day evening, June 28. Mr. Robeson will sing as well as speak. &§ 

Action now to prevent a fascist state in America will be the = 
theme of the rally, sponsored by the Civil Rights Congress of New 
York State. se | 

Joming Mr. Robeson at the meeting in speaking out against 
the growing fascist threat will be Albert Maltz, novelist and film 
writer, himself a victim of the Un-American Committee, and C. B. 
Baldwin, secretary of the Progressive Party, who was recently 
_ denied his right to testify on behalf ef his party before a senatorial 


committee on the Mundt-Nixon-Ferguson bills. 
Ress | 


Robeson during the ride through 


cee 


Eastern Europe and the Soviet 


Union. 


the penitentiary it means that mil- 


Ask Action to Stop 
Slayings of Negroes 


Citizen action against police brutality mounted last 
week as killings and attacks on Negroes spread throughout 


Harlem and Brooklyn. The latest killing was in Harlem 
) i © , 
a emg ps gow eg Mr ae lice a oar as — officials are 
te ah : concerned, James A. Powers, pres- 
hs equi, James Tevor, wounded nt wrote Dewey “the publi ean 
' Yudenfreund of the 28th Precinct.!"? longer expect fair inquiry Oy the 
"Communist Councilman  Ben-|!0cal authorities. i’ 
- jamin J. Davis called on all groups} Franklin H. Williams, NAACP 
- to demand that the City Gouncil| assistant special counsel then wrote 
act favorably on his resolution 533|to Alexander M. Campbell, assist- 
roviding for a probe of cop vio-|ant U..S. Attorney General declar- 
ence. ing the Newton case “warrants in- 
- Meanwhile, the National Asso-| vestigation” by the Department of 
ciation for the Advancement of! Justice. . | 
Colored People asked city, state} Meanwhile, more than 3,000 
and federal authorities to act in| citizens: of Bedford Stuyvestant 


} 


night flight from Prague. 
‘ He was met by an enthusiastic 
crowd that included Mrs. Bessie 
Mitchell, sister of Collis English, 
one of the six framed Negroes in 
the death house at Trenton, N. J. 

“The case of the Trenton men 
is very close to my heart,” Robe- 
son told her. 

Rgbeson- promised to speak for 
the six in Trenton itself, where 
eo are now being obstruc- 
ted. © 

First to clasp Robeson’s hand 
were his old friends William L. 
Patterson, leader of the Civil 
Rights Congress and one of the at- 
torneys for the framed Trenton 
Six, and Dr. W. A. Hunton, sec- 
retary of the Council for African 
Affairs of 23 W. 26 St., of which 
Robeson is chairman and Dr. Du 
Bois vice chairman. 


press agencies,” 


icabled press story that he had said 


‘don’t love the America of Wall 


Harlem yesterday. 

Robeson bluntly denounced the 
lies in the commercial press at a 
press conference at the airport 
yesterday morning. 

“Everything I said during my 
tour of Europe was distorted by 
the Associated Press and_ the 
United Press and other American 
he told a_ half 


dozen reporters. 

“I prefer,” Robeson added, “to 
give what I have to say to papers 
like the Daily Worker.” : 


A reporter asked him about the 


in Moscow that he loved Russia 
more than any other country. 
“That is a typical Times distor- 
tion,” said Robeson. 
“What I said was that I love the 
America of which I am a part. I 


The Council is ‘sponsoring the) Street. I love the America of the 
Rockland Palace meeting. 'workingclass. I love the working- 
Patterson and Dr. Hunton and/class of England and France and 


I love them for their fight 
for freedom. They are fighting for 
my people and for the white work- 
ing people of the world.” 

A girl reporter kept trying to 
trap Robeson, however. 

-“Do you deny you said it,” she 
inquired provocatively with pencil 
poised... 

Robeson sharply replied that he 
was not giving her a chance to 
make a, headline, saying: “Robeson 
denies.” She had heard what he 


had actually -said. - a 
The reporters’ attitude got bet- © 
ter after these earlier rebukes. a 
One interviewer asked ‘Robeson © 
what he thought of Gerhart Eis- § - 
ler’s return home to Germany. e 
“It was a great victory for peace © 
and freedom,” Robeson shot back. § 
Robeson retorted quickly when ® 
a reporter asked him what he & 
thought about President -Truman’s § 
“fight” for “civil rights.” 4 
The Negro leader wanted to & 
know what “fighting” the Presi- % 


C. B. Baldwin, executive secretary | other countries. And I very deeply | 
of the Progressive Party, sat with love the people's democracies in 


(Continued on Page 15) oe 


the brutal Brooklyn police killing 


O'Dwyer, 
torney McDonald, and demanded 
trolman Donald Mullen, the killer. 
Governor Dewey to conduct an in- 


| vestigation of the killing with “a 
special prosecutor and a special 


of Herman Newton, young Negro 
father. 

_ Walter White, NAACP secretary | 
denounced the slaying as “wilful 
murder’ in wires’ to. Mayor 
Police © Commissioner 
O’Brien and Brooklyn District At- 


the “suspension and arrest” of Pa- 


The Brooklyn NAACP asked 


j 


turned out for a Brooklyn NAACP 
mass meeting Tuesday night, and 
demanded action in the Newton 
killing. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke to 
the gathering which also heard 
NAACP officials dénounced the po- 
lice. and _ district 
“whitewashing” 
against Negroes. 

On June 27, the Brooklyn 
NAACP has called a borough wide 
conference of all organizations to 
act en the growing cop terror 
against Negroes. The meeting will 
be at the Second A.M. E. Zion 


attorney — for 
police violence 


grand jury.” Church, Tompkins’ Ave and Mc-}“4 ——s r : 

_ “In so far as matter affecting po-| Donough. St. a [tions of civil liberties, was call : 

—t } mcr. Among the sponsors of the con-© 
ference, which will be held in the. 
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GIVES. FREE. RIDES DURING STRIKE a 


Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
| City, during the July 16-17. week- 
end,are Heriry Seidel Canby, Dr. | 
W. E. B. DuBois, ‘Prof: Thomas f. 
Emerson, Howard Fast, Prof. Fow-: 
ler Harper, Donald . Henderson, 
wee. | Cliarles. P. Howard, Robert W.. 
Sere |Kenny, Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 

| f | Arthur Miller, Rt. Rey. Arthyr W. 
Moulton,, Paul Robeson, Dr. Theo- 
dor .Rosebury, Dr. Harlow Shapley | 
and Henry. A. Wallace. 
| Listing a series. of “new dangers” 
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ed yesterday by more than 175. prominent Americansg 


chairman, - 
which was later followed by a reg” 
traction; and the disclosure at the 
Judith. Coplon trial of the FBI ale 
“one of the most flagrant of secreég. 
police agencies.” He charged th@e 
agency “yields nothing to the Gege 
tapo in its slanderous vilificatiogl” 
of American titizens behind thei 
backs.” wate = a A 


War II to preserve the four free dl 
doms, ‘among:others, will.not per: 
mit the fruits of the victory to be® 


Notables Call Parley 
To Save Civil Rights 


- A Bill of Rights Conference to alert the American people to “the clear | and presen q 
danger that our basic charter of freedom may be. destroyed’ by current widespread violag 


a 


“unemployable, 4 


. & ¥. 


as” 


ef %-, 


Americans’ who fought in: Worl@e 


to the Bill of Rights which, they 
said, are creating “a profound 
#.}uneasiness among thoughtful peo- 


dissipated by “a bureaucracy which} 4 
at its worst is psychopatic and at® 
its best is stupid, bungling and in-§& 


| ple,” the, sponsors issued, a-call to 
those “willing to defend their lib-' 
erties’ to join with them jin the/ 


efficient,” Mr. 7 asserted. 


THE SPONSORS held as yioladt 


tions of American liberties, affects: 


r conduct gl the conference, * jing Americans “in'all walks of life d= 
te Se 9 i RIS, Sh a a: Pets the dismissal of the Rey. Williagm 
oh .- ANNOUNCEMENT of the con-| Howard Melish of Brooklyn fre 
F > Mm: | ference was made by Paul J. Kern his pulpit for his views on peac 
, Ss es dormer. president. of the New Yotk|the ban of the iagazine The Nee” 
SR as Ra. ~~. Civil a ice ‘Commission, who | is | tion from New York City sch DO § 
| ee aie et ack Eat — sacking chgirman.of the sponsoring |the introductidn’ in many stat 4 
: atid A Pretty passenger gets ‘out of Car ‘No. 1 in‘ the Transport: Workérs.Union (CIO) Emergency | group. He said it was intinidled''ie teachers” loyalty baths nied the ¢ 
|, Fleet in Louisville, Ky. The union’ operated 700 ‘private cars to furnish.free rides to 80,000. passengers,.| provide an. avenue for all Amer-|of the Cornmunist Party leadéts ff 
; ainst the Louisville Railway Co. ‘Seftlement was reached later with workers _|icans, regardless df political. belief,| teaching and advocating’ ‘politic 
a a ae bitte 1 Rei Se Sa to “examine and protest: presentjdoctrine.' -:.. 26:6 9°" 
) ep: oP Er +? finfringements.on the Bill:of Rights} ‘Generally; ‘the sponsors declare 
| i Re BP ie @) . {and teaffirm our traditional Jiber-jthere hasbeen ‘dn upsWing fn 
| ie, se. BANE @ | ties of speech, press, ‘pulpit andjtacks upon labor's civil rights ax 
| a political advocacy. . tthe Negro people, and an increag@® 
: (oe, oir. , a, ‘The conference, he said, “will}in anti-Semitism. Even the attemme 
he os 3 3 : 7 — uP against the police|to “fight Jimcrow js iderame. 
eee. Cede Sr Se OS OS ea, ee, Aa %e | vd fay gs +: y Slate: methods of certain army and | ‘subversive’. in. many places.” 
Nea ae eee Union this week demanded a. complete departure from all direct and FBI Officials.” Mr. Kern said they| They also eliinied to passage 
indirect forms of racist discrimination” at City College, including active efforts to increasé| operated in the manner of “gen-| Maryland of the. Ober Act ‘providil 
the number of qualified Negro personnel.” : Ina report based on. investigation’ of. thé oh ee in io ay peo ‘ing: prison terth'for political act: 
——-— SSSI EEEoaeeere bead St a st » stead of employes of an/{ities j ‘unacceptable by thie 
vealed that’only two of over 50 falling -under the classification,” ;number of Negroes employed at | American Seiniciney’* .  Fstate judg Aen = by ’ 
5 datas) f the report’ stated... ere hg at eee, | | ttorney. general, the Munc 
eas tes’ for permanent teach- report | » the college s‘-uptown branch in __ Within the past week, Mr. Kern |and Ferguson: bills in’ Congres 
"ig ‘positions at CCNY this year! © The following figures show the{other than . maintenance .or food-|declared, the’ country sustained | military judgment on the viens « 
gio Negroes. ) Administrative rr wea Ow 4 jobs: ee ee major ‘infringeemnts” of the Bill| scientists, censorship in the’ art 
_ “This fact snggests that hiring} ‘Clerical wor fa Re. Cinadtors, ete.)on- + nes 4 ar ng these’ assaults hejand professionals and’ threats 
L: : Srtiks Gill «tut ie ona tee «-----~ 3, | sted, the U. S. Army characteri-|deportation leveled Ame: 
ee IIE GE SOM eeOut (Continued on. ‘Page’: 15) Coy i 1© ) ‘eal zation of, Gordan "RL Clapp, TVA! toi 


must _be unduly limited ér those#!:< : 


icans of foreign birth)... 


> Ford Out to Knife St : 
As Negotiations 


N 
Internal Democracy 
Crucial Question at 

UAW Convention 


GANLEY 


UAW PRESIDENT WALTER REUTHER could never have 
put over the’ betrayal settlement of the Ford workers strike against 
speedup had he not knifed inner union democracy during the strug- 
gle. 
This twin demand for inner union democracy and economic 
security looms as the central issue,at the 12th annual UAW con- 
vention starting July 9 in Milwaukee. You can 
expect to hear more and more about this issue 

from all sectors of UAW from here on out. 
The ban on rank and file literature, thé failure 
to call regular strikers’»meetings of the buildings 
and local, keeping the strike conduct, policies and 
bargaining solely in the hands of the top UAW 
brass made it easy to put over the Ford sell-out 
yee settlement with an unconstitutional “ratification 
eee vote. 
e: It made it possible for the Reuther adminis- 
ew yee * tration to let the. Bendix strikers against speedup 
(GANLEY out on an unsettled limb, whfle they rushed through 

their back-to-work-at-any-cost push in Ford's. 

If you want a one sentence history of the meaning of Reuther's 
. jnner-union dictatorship and red-baiting crusade between the 11th 
and 12th UAW conventions you have it in the wage-cutting GM 
settlement of 1948 and the betrayal of the fight against Ford speed- 


up in 1949. 3 
* 


TAKE THE EXAMPLE of Hudson Local 154. They have 
taken a clear cut stand in defense of the Bendix strikers while vali- 
 antly fighting speedup in their own plant. They called upon the 
UAW to take a stand against working on the scab Bendix dies re- 
leased from the strike-bound company on the orders of the Reuther 


administration. i | 
Instead of praise for this pro-union stand, the Reuther forces 


unleashed a whispering campaign against the Hudson local officers 
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Blast Chrysler's: 
_Jimcrow Hiring 
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Rank and File 
Wants End of 
Unipire Rule 


officials this last week. in negotia- 
tions with the UAW-CIO when 
fhey told the uniom that they 
wanted less union -committeemen 
under the new contract now being 


| negotiated. 


Ever since 1941’ the company 
has systematically pared down 
union committeemen every time 
negotiations took place with the 
union. Back in 1941-the setup was 
one committeeman to every de- 
partment. 

Now it runs an average of one 
committeeman to every 300 work- 
ers, resulting in hundreds of griev- 
ances being neglected, or tied up 
in the net of arbitration. At pres- 
ent there are from 800 to 1,000 
grievances awaiting deci*'>1 by 
Umpire Harry Shulman. 


- Unconfirmed reports are that -the 
company, intent on its drive for 
production,: wants only 200 com- 
mitteemen for the entire River 
Rouge Ford plant. This would be 
another long step in weakening the 
union's internal structure, namely 
the shop steward system. 


1 


DETROIT.—A bombshell. was ’ 
dropped by the Ford Motor Co.~° 


DETROIT.—The hiring of one Négro to every 100 white 


a 
In a statement adopted by the Local 154 officers they met |workers by the Chrysler Corp. was this week being scored 
this issue head-on. They declare: Pie vigorously by Plymouth and Chrysler local unions 51 and 7, 
“There has been much loose talk in recent days about ‘CIO | VAW-CIO. | Gini 
policy’ and ‘adherence to CIO policy.’ If this is meant to point out The Chrysler 7 Local, at its last YOu the authority to represent per-| 
that local unions must observe the decisicus of the higher bodies of | membership meeting, instructed its{S©%S Prior to the time they are 
‘our international union, we wholeheartily concur. If this is meant, officers t bring this infamous| hired. .. .” 
however, to suggest that local union officers or members cannot | quota system of hiring before the The company says they have 
‘disagree with policies that they consider improper or faulty, that corporation and if it did not cease hired “some Negroes’ since the 
they cannot propose -diflerent policies which they consider the cor- |i}., the Jocal officers were or-| tirst of the year. 
rect ones, then we emphatically dissent and declare that such an | q.red to take sterner action. Checks by union officials. in 
.. interpretation would constitute a violation of democratic rights of Plymouth Local 51 sent a letter Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge have 
the UAW membership and the autonomous rights of the local in the name of its president to the shown that the charge against the 
unions.” : company demanding that this prac- | CO™Pany of hiring “, fo 10 oe 
tice stop immediately. true. At Dodge's 3,000 were re- 


At Dodge Local 3 similar mili- cently hired, 50 of that number 
were Negroes. 


tant action was Jacking on the part| ‘ 
of local officers, with retorts that} , Whereas; the Chrysler Corpora- 
“this is management's prerogative, tion has consistently refused to hire 
to hire whom they want” given as Negro applicants for employment 
the answer to militants and pro- during the past several months and 
‘lgressives demanding action at Whereas; the Labor Relations of - 
Dodge’s. ficials have attempted to justify this 
In Plymouth, Frank Danowski, practice by declaring that the Jef- 
fornfér president of the local, took ferson and Kercheval plants have 
as high as percentage of Negroes 


it upon himself to challenge the ad ethene ante alent te inte ee 
compa 5 “ t 100” hi : { " r auto plants in eroin, an 
steed . me os Whereas; this argument is noth- 


groes, when he walked into the}. ‘ 

employment office and began pub-|™®& less than the infamous “quota 

licly blasting the “quota” system of | SYS*™ | water: 5. suther -Seemt-ae 
discrimination, and | 


hiring. That day the ce 
iring at day the company Whereas; refusal to hire a worker 


| hired six Negro workers. ce 

The company’s answer to the because ‘there: ave a a 
mounting campaign is contained in ber of his national, religious a 
a letter to UAW-Plymouth Presi- racial group already employed, is 
dent Gerbe,; in which. they ar-|™ direct we diction to. the cem- 
rogantly state that “you have not ra pences of considering 
been recognized by us, nor. have! ©Y“Y indiv idual on his or ber per- 

: sonal merits, and 

Whereas; we of the CIO have 
always condemned any form of 
racial discrimination, and 

Whereas: Negro workers are es- 
pecially suffering from. increasing 
unemployment and_ general . dis- 
‘triminatin in hiring. _ 

Therefore be it resolved; that 
this body of Chrysler workers at a 
regular membership meeting call 
on Chrysler to hire without regard 


“as violators of UAW decisions and CIO policy. i 

The elimination of the umpire 
in the Ford setup is one of the- 
most popular demands of the rank 
and. file. Whether it will be fought 
for. vigorously in the negotiations 
by a Reuther-dominated top bar- 
gaining committee headed by Gene 


Prato, remains to be seen. 


In the columns of Ford Facts, 
union newspaper at the Rouge, at 
least one columnist comes out 
swinging against the. Umpire sys- 
tem. Alexander Washington, the 
editor of the Press Steel column, 
declares that all the unit officers of 
that building “are more determin- 
ed than ever that the Umpire sys- 
tem be left out of the new con- 
tract and in its place the union be 
given the right to strike at any 
stage of the grievance procedure.” 

Washington declares that H. M. 
Blackmer of company labor rela- 
tions has docked workers in mass, 
intimidated them and _ personally 
abused them. Washington charges 
that there are no more negotiations 
and that if the union tries tc get a 
grievance settled at department or 
plant level the company shoves 
them off with the retort, take it to 
the Umpire. os 

Ford workers this wéek were 
looking with little favor on the trio 3 
of “impartial umpires” who. will 
rule on whether the Ford Motor 
Company has the right to increase 
the speed of production lines after 
the production standards have been 
set. 

Already the company is pushing 
the lines. In Dept. 139, Gear ‘and 
Axle Building, the company re- 
‘timed the lines and raised produc- . 
tion ‘from 2,100 for éight hours to 
2,410. The workers are refusing to 
make the production. 

The “impartial umpires” are Wil- 
liam Goldberg, director of: the 
‘management engineering depart- 
ment (read, speedup: and stretch- 
out) of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, AFL; 
| Carl T. Dunn, vice president of ‘Al- 
bert Ramond and Associates ‘of 
Chicago (this firm is ‘the largest 


* 


REUTHER IS WALKING into the 12th Annual Convention 
to pave the way for a post-convention purge of all who disagree 
with his pro-management views. Hed like to put over a bi-annual, | 
rather than an annual convention, a dues increase and another as- 
sessment to finance his costly raiding drive against progressive-led 
CIO unions. As usual a vicious red-baiting blast will be the smoke- 
screen for putting over these policies. 

It should be clear to all those desiring to retain democracy in 
the UAW thatthe red-baiting smokescreen must be exposed on. the 
offensive for what it is. It is the slick-trick of trying to hide the real 
issue of democracy and economic security and should be fought 


and defeated on this basis. 
* 


TO MAKE THE EMPLOYERS pay for economic depression 
the 12th UAW convention should speak out against speedup, for 
Wage increases and company-paid4or pensions, for the 30-hour 
week with 40 hours pay. : ta 

The self-interests of one million UAW members also’ requires — 
the elimination of company-security clauses from contracts, effec- 
tive shop stewards systems, the election of all UAW. Corp. Dept. 
Directors in GM,. Ford, Chrysler, etc., and the non-discriminatory 
hiring, upgrading and elections of Negro members to all levels of 
union leadership from the shop to the international executive board. | 


a 


shall be adequately spaced a half 
mile apart. | 
. 2—In its turn, the. union shall 
m jallow the company to place a 
-|Bugas FBI graduate befo-e each 
£ | lavatory stall. In order that no con- 
| tract. violation occurs only. proper 
tiem study methods will be in- 
voked. _ } 
3—As long as the Taft-Hartley 
Act remains intact no employe 
shall enter a toilet booth unless he|to race, creed, color or sex, and 
first signs a non-Communist’ af-| “Be it furthér resolved that should 
fidavit.: : cot | Chrysler refuse to halt its dis- 
: -4—Both — and management] Criminatoty policy, we take further 
0. rect ize vatories, as .a. proper | @ppropriate measures. = 
man whe ele Roache cing. of such doce Meanie ili, the 


x ) j me cong ae he employnient figures hover ‘around 
+ :} workers. we “pe ee nell 3—The “B’' building shall have| 200,000 with a: very ‘large’ section 

| The outcome of the stru gle in lowing type OF propoesass:s 1a change of nate. It ‘shall hence-|of that’ ruriber Negro ‘workers, 
_ ” Berlin’ is éasy to ‘predict; even the}” 1—The company shall allow an/ forth: be called the “C” building. 


ented sp neh pAipoesornition | C men arid‘ women and Neg > yout 
-. curreti cy quest et - | iS 3 Pohat £OU, | ; n ‘ ev : nh | een ‘Thus ehminating ~%j uestio . | ‘of ‘who “never” have had | t 4 * Oo : r- 
Berliners will eventually reject workals' bts Wied for Retither. He| speedup in the “B” Aeitiainig ws t. 


‘Most ‘significant néws' of the day 
is the current stock market dip. 
Naturally this is reflected in the 
actions of our ruling class. 

_” Their actions are dippy, too. 
wih oS’, Wet a. 4 er Fig *3 


their German Marx. 


¢ * ° 


|. WALTER REUTHER has 

jagreed with Bugas (he'always does) 
in the. appointment of .Dr. Harry 
Shulman,. as an. arbitrator of the 
Ford speedup.. Since it. was Shul- 


6. ia : 
_ ” ‘For instance, ‘with world’ cap-| 

‘italism beginning to wobble on its 
' Tast legs what is Wall Street think-' 
ioe More ins. Seale tule 


@ i: @ 


‘Shulman, ‘presen 
paid by the 


union, 
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the Assunpil 
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While the Workers 
Get Depressions 


FELWOOD 
DEAN 


her back door and the American Tile Company's new warehouse. Steps were torn out, back doors 
boarded — and now the roof over their heads is threatened. 


By Milly Salwen 
/ TRENTON. — On Assu 


—jajmmed into the 21 crumbling® 


row houses which Jine one side of 
the street. And now, they’re going 
to move. 7 


The reason isn’t a. shiny new 
housing project the city built, or 
Gov. Driscoll’s touted “low-cost” 
housing come to life. The reason 
theyre moving is the mass evic- 
tion notice that said simply: 
“Vacate ... the owner wishes to 
demolish the buildings”... to 
build a warehouse. 

The Assunping tenants—a para- 
lyzed man, a pregnant mother, 
several of them sick, and all des- 
perate—banded into a_ tenants’ 
committee to fight for their homes. 
When they went up to City Hall 
last week, they won a delay- 
until July i. 

“People wouldn't live like this 


if they could help themselves,” | 
one tiny, gnarled old woman said 
angrily. “We’ré doubled up, sleep- 
ing everywhere but the cral bin, 
any place to lay our heads.” © 

She is Mrs. Lucy Mingo, 74, an: 
she’s lived at 9 Assunpink St. for 
32 years. She looked around the 
small dark living. room, at the 
cracked plaster and _ streaked 
walls. 


Warehouses First - - - 
So 200 Face Street 


npink 


Street, a dusty dead-end road with a trickle of a creek 
behind it, people are living in tight quarters, sometimes fifteen in one small frame house 
that consists of seven rooms and a coal bin. There are 203 people — ail of them Negroes 


greens, tomatoes, peas, and a few 
flowers. That was before the own- 
er, American Tile Co., decided it 
cauldn't wait to evict the tenants, 
and went ahead and built the first 
warehouse—up to within four and 
a half feet of the rear of the houses. 

The back steps were incon- 
venient, so they. ripped them out, 
and boarded up the back doors. 
Some of the families received a $1 
rent reduction to make up for this. 


“That garden, it looked like 
part of my savings,” Mrs. Mingo 
said. There are three families, her 
grandchildren and their children, 
living in the Mingo home, a total 
of 15 people. . 

“People so crowded — it’s not 
right to live this way,” she said. 
“They ought to fix a way to use 
empty places, like the old schools, 
and then get right at it, building 
new houses.” 

* 


THE TENANTS got together 
with help from the Progressive 
Party, elected a neighbor, James 
Meekins, head of their committee. 
Mrs. Mingo came along, although 
its hard for her to get around 
these days. 


She went with the group to see 
the Mayor, and heard the lawyer 
for the company tell the city 


“Cant put money in, fixing the 
place up, when they’re fixing to 
- throw us ail out,” she said. Then, 
in a burst of anger, she added. 
“All these years . . . why, the rent 
I paid, they ought to give me the 
place. I paid for it, double, triple.” 
| . 


MRS. MINGO used to have a 
garden, 20 feet deep, out in back, 
where she grew pumpkins, collard 


The Words Don’t Fit 


State Motto of Georgia: Wis- 
dom, Justice, Moderation; 
bama: We Dare Defend Our 
Rights; Virginia: Thus Always to 


Ala-} 


commissioners: 

“They've had plenty of time.” 

But for Mrs. Meekins, and the 
other Assunpink tenants, time 
wasnt enough. Because these ten- 
ants are workers—Negro workers. 
Many talk bitterly of the ghetto 
restrictions which hem them into 
the most crowded, dirtiest — and 
costliest — sections of Trenton. 

And they are wondering about 
solving a housing problem by 
cramming 200 more into space 


which is crammed already. 
: erent 


LESS THAN two miles away. 


- Tyrants; N. J.: Liberty and Pros- 


‘in New. Jersey's state. house, Goy, 


Driscoll’s Republican caucus and 
its Democratic helpers were pol- 
ishing up their fancy housing bill. 
But the Assunpink St. tenants do) 


‘not have much hope of paying! 


the $75 to $100 monthly rentals 
likely under Driscoll’s “free enter- 
prise’ housing notions. 

They took their. case to the 
Trenton City Commission. Said 
Public Safety Director Andrew 
Duch (the man whose “shoot to 
kill” order started the frameup of 
the Trenton Six): 


“You've come to’ the wrong 
place.” 


So the Assunpink St. tenaftts are 
bringing their case to the people 
of Trenton. 


“LAYOFFS IN MOST manufacturing industries, particularly 


' garment and textile fields, dominated the employment picture dur- 


ing the month of April. . . .. The uptrend in the number of insured 

unemployed continued for the. sixth consecutive month, reaching _ 

120,000 during the week ending April 9, and 124,000 at the m 

end. . .. Widely scattered layoffs, which could pee 

not be identified with any particular industry, — @eeees 

caused further yscreases. ae aos 
“.. The number of job opportunities listed 

with the 36 local employment offices amounted 

to only 5,000 as of April 30. This compares 

with approximately 12,000 a year ago. . .. Nor 


is there any immediate prospect for improve- 


ment.” 
Those are the words of the New Jersey State 


Employment Service, reporting on the job situa- 
tion for the month of April, 1949. 

: * ELWOOD M. DEAN 
- CAPITALIST ECONOMISTS are wringing their hands and 
wracking their monopoly-subsidized brains in the effort to find some 
palatable explanation for the economic crisis which is already upon 
US. 

A closer examination of the N. J. State Employment Service 
statisti¢s for April, 1949 (last available), exposes one of the funda- 
mental problems at the root of the economic crisis. Job placements 
from NJSES give us the story. 

More than 50 percent of ‘all job placements made by NJSES 
during April were personal and domestic Service. = | 

It doesn’t require highly specialized training in economics to 
understand that an industrial production system such as ours can't 
operate on the basis of personal services. The more workers trans- 
ferred to this field, the sicker our industrial production becomes. 
Domestic and personal service workers don’t produce food, cloth- 
ing, houses, machines, etc. 

It is of even greater importance that this mass shift indicates 
the rich are getting richer. They are hiring more people to help 
them get dressed, keep clean, open doors and do their menial tasks. 

Skyrocketing unemployment makes the poor grow poorer. 
Government economists probably won’t admit that, but their statis- 
tics prove it. This old private enterprise system is mortally ill. 

* 


LET’S GO a little deeper. 

Of all these personal and domestic service employes, nearly 85 
percent are Negroes! Only less than 10 percent of New Jersey's 
urban population is Negro. This indicates that the Negro people 
are used by the ruling class to throw the entire economy out of gear. 

Negroes do not accept these jobs voluntarily. Whenever: op- 
portunity permits they refuse them, because no other form of em- 
ployment is so reminiscent of chattel slavery. No other type job 
i@ so dominated by indignity and oppression born of the whims and 
personal foibles of the rich. This explains why domestic employes 


' were somewhat scarce during the wartime industrial boom. Every- 


one who could get out, got. out! a 
But today the NJSES is offering domestic service jobs almost 


exclusively, and if they are refused, the applicant is made ineligible 
for unemployment compensation! That is, the worker forfeits the 
money he or she contributed to the unemployment compensation 
fund. That’s sheer robbery. : 


THAT’S STILL NOT the entire story. 

Nearly 95 percent of all domestic jobs were taken by women, 
and of these it can be concluded from the figures that four out of 
five are Negro women. Here we have the real proof of what capi- 
talism does to Negro women. 

One of the best tests of the development ef a social order is 
its treatment of women. A most effective measure of American 
society is its treatment of Negro women. 

Here then, in present-day New Jersey terms, is another example 
of what the highly touted private enterprise system has to offer. 
Private ownership of the machinery of production is our country's 
underlying evil today. The ruling class bases its ever-increasing 
profits on it. The ruling class makes its profits on the ‘backs of the 
working people and gouges super-profits from Negro Americans, 

' THE WHITE WORKING CLASS flirts with disaster when it 
neglects the special problems of the Negro workers, and especially 


Negro women. 


Jomt CIO-AFL Action 
Against T-H Growing — 


NEWARK. — AFL-CIO unity to repeal the Taft-Hart- © 


ley law locned large in the north Jersey labor movement this 
week in spite of a last-minute blast from top officers of the 


AFL Essex Trades Council. 


The newly organized United 
Labor Committee for Repeal of 
Taft-Hartley voted at the Robert 
Treat Hotel to set up a steering 
committe of AFL, CIO and Rail- 
road Brotherhood representatives 
to organize full unity of the Essex 
County labor movement against 
the anti-labor law. 


The committee was set up last 
Thursday at an_ unprecedented 
unity conclave of representatives 
of 37 ClO-and 25 AFL locals 
called together by Newark Typo- 
graphicai Uzion Local 103 (AFL). 

% * 


PLANS for the unity move had 
been endorsed at a meeting’ of the 


Essex County Trades’ Council ‘two! 


© 


weeks ago when Council Pres. 
John Vohden lauded the type 
local’s “splendid initiative” and 
urged other AFL locals to get 
behind the anti-Taft-Hartley ac- 
tion. 


Less than eight hours before 
this week’s top committee meet- 
ing at the Robert Treat, however, 
Council Secretary Edward Slater 
issued a statement denouncing the 
meeting and warned AFL rep- 
resentatives against “participating 
in. such demonstrations.” 

In spite of Slater's blast about 
half the expected AFL delegates 


showed up, including the power- 


‘eals, 


— eee Ea 
a 


ful, Teamsters. and Hodcarriers lo-|,i}' of the 


,| THE RIGHTWING - DOMIN- 
‘ATED Essex and West Hudson. 
CIO Council meanwhile reflected 
rank and file pressure for anti- 
Taft-Hartley action in a condem- 
nation of Slater's attack as “a flag- 
rant violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of trade unionism.” 


The unity group's steering com- 
mittee will meet again Monday 
night at the Robert Treat to map 
out action details. 

Donald McPherson, president of 
Typo Local 103 and chairman of 
the United Labor Committee, ex- 
pressed confidence in Pres. Tru- 
man but said: “T-H Day in 1949 is 
going to mean ‘Tell Harry Day.’ 
And in November 1950 T-H Day 
will mean “Thorough Houseclean- 
ing Day to take care of the con- 
gressmen who refuse to obey the 
le to rid the coun- 


‘try of this offensive legislation.” 


» 
| 
m4 
° 
) - 


ings handed out by federal judges as part of the bipartisan con- 


jailed 


— See page 2 
Price 10 cents ‘ 
“contempt” 


Yonkers Plant 


Two of the Los Angeles Twenty, victims of 
Spiracy to outlaw the Communist Party, picket the Los Angeles 


courthouse for the release of the national Communist leaders 


by ‘Tadge Harold Medina. 
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ALEX SMITH CARPET WORKERS. 


‘Charge Sellout | 
_ By Union Leaders 


YONKERS. — “We knew he'd sell us out,” remarked one worker employed at the 
Alexander Smith Carpet Company, as he left the union meeting .at Trinity Hall. “But we 
“were curious as to how he'd explain it. This idea of blaming it on another local — well, .at 

) — ee least it's different.” — | 
ms  _—-'||_ ‘That was the sentiment of most | 

im | who attended the: lightning mem- 

| bership meeting of Local 122, Tex- 
tile Workers Union, called for the 
purpose of ratifying a secret agree- 
ment made between management 
and union _ negotiators. Busihess 
Agent Charles Hughes, who head- 
ed the union’s negotiatiing com- 
“+4 |mittee, announced there would be 
=<) no 15 cent hourly wage increase 
wd and no improved pension plan. 
Although two membership refer- 
endums had previously authorized 
the calling of a strike if the work- 
ers demands were not met, the 
union's leadership balked at mass 
action. Hughes excused himself 
with the alibi that other carpet Jo- 
cals had failed to authorize. a 
strike. 

Hughes delivered his shortest 
speech in the memory of carpet 
workers, hoping to explain away 
the biggest sellout in their experi- 
ence. Beginning with meek refer- 
ences to the strike he had been 
empowered to call, he wound up 
with militant threats to call’a strike 


if the company attempted to de- 
crease wages. 


TO HIS LISTENERS, this was 


‘Doma "49 


Launch Campaign 
For New School 


BUFFALO. — An all-out campaign demanding the con- 
struction of a new building to replace the Wilson School, 
a condemned fire-trap housing mostly Negro children, was 
launched, this week by the Com-¢ | 
munist Party of Lackawanna. tures in three days,, it means that 

The drive was initiated by ‘an| “°° got plenty, of support. 
outdoor meeting on June 8, which Depagquale announced that an- 
more than 100 people attended. other outdoor meeting would be 
By June 11, more than 500 signa- held on June 22,; at Gates and 
tures were collected on Commu-| Ridge Rd., at 7:30 p,m. 
nist Party petitions. Coupled with ' 
the demand for a new school is 
one calling for the hiring of Negro 
teachers. There is not a_ single 


Negro teacher at the Wilson school 
at present. | : 


Taft-Hartley and the Marshall Plan— 
Opposite Sides of the. Same Coin 


By Russ Depasquale 


JOHN L. LEWIS, in a recent statement, accused Phil Mur- 
ray of selling out the fight against the Taft-Hartley Law. — Although 
Murray vehemently denied this, the facts bear out Lewis charge. 
If Murray were sincerely opposed to every aspect of Taft-Hartley, 
why didn’t he support the Marcantonio Bill calling for outright 
repeal? Quite the contrary, Norton Hoffman, legislative repre- 
sentative of the United Steelworkers, urged Congyessmen to sup- 
port the Sims-Rayburn measure (the Sims-Rayburh Bill was a sub- 
‘stitute measure containing nine amendments to the Wagner Act, 
some even more vicious than the present slave-labor, law). ia 

Congressman Tauriello revealed Hoffman's activity to a Mine- 
Mill union delegation from Buffalo. 


GE Local Rejects 


UE Rightwingers 
SCHENECTADY. — Workers at 
the giant General Electric plant 


When Hoffman asked him 
to vote for the Sims-Raybum Bill, Tauriello’ said, the Congressman 
told him off. He told: Hoffman he approved of Marcantonios stra- 


tegy and that he would vote for Marc’s Bill. Another legislator 


> 


who asserted that Murray's representative urged him to back the 
Sims-Rayburn Bill was Congressman Gorski. | 

MURRAY’S BEHAVIOR is no accident. Once he lined up 
with the Truman-Wall Street cold war foreign policy he auto- 
matically committed himself to the President’s “knife labor” domes- 
tic policy. Murray's insistance, at the recent CIO Executive Board 
meeting, that CIO back to the hilt the Marshall Plan and the At- 


Jantic War Pact indicates he is ready to soft-pedal the wage de- 


mands and other needs of steel workers. : 

Let’s take a peek at the effects which the Marshall Plan al- 
ready is having on the living conditions of steel workers. The 
purpose of the Marshall Plan is to feed Europe? Bunk! Since 
the Marshall Plan went into effect, food exports to Europe have 
dropped in one year from $3 billions to $2'2 billions. The real 
purpose of the Marshal] Plan—and this. is borne out by a Com- 
merce Department report—is to make Europe completely depend- 
ent upon American Big Business, to forestall Europé’s economic 
independence. : : . : 

The Marshall Plan has kept England from expanding its ship- 
building and coal industries; Italy has been prevented from devel- 
oping a home machine-tool and silk industry, and Frances auto 
and aircraft: industries are completely under the thumb of American 
Big Business. Marshall Plan loans were granted with the strict 


a tipoff that Hughes might be con- 
templating an even greater sellout. 


|For interestingly enough. manage- 


ment, in a union-busting letter to 
employees during the negotiations 
had offered to retain the present 
wage levels. Hughes appeared to 
be anticipating the bosses’ wishes. 

After Hughes finished speaking 
Jack Rubenstein, carpet director 
for the T.W.U., took over. But 


ithe workers did not bother hearing 


him out. Having learned from 
Hughes what they had come to 
hear, they left the hall. : 
“Contact,” the Communist shop 
paper at Alexander Smith, urged 
the workers to begin building a 
rank-and-file movement to avert 
further betrayals. Groups of work- 
ers already are discussing the set- 
ting up of departmental machinery 
which would cope with day-to-day 
issues and would make impossible 
another sellout when negotiations 


¢ 


The present building is a dila- 
pidated structure which contains 
neither gymnasium nor cloakrooms. 
Both the stairways and floors are 
constructed of wood. So run-down 
is its condition that school au- 
thorities denied permission to 
photographers from the Upstate 
Worker who.‘sought to take snap- 
shots of. the interior. Local authori- 
ties hope to silence the clamor for 
a new building by renovating the 
old one. . But the public realizes 
that renovation would answer none 
of such. acute problems as safety, 
overcrowding, and inadequate fac- 
ee ae 

“This fight has only begun,” de- 
clared Russ Depagquale, chairman 
of the Lackawanna Communist 
Party. “We won't rest until we get 
a new school and. see to it that 
Negro teachers are hired as well. 
We shall use every means to bring 
this issue to all Lackawanna. 


voted overwhelmingly against the 
right-wing Carey-Block faction in 
elections for delegates to the 
forthcoming national U.E. conven- 
tion. | 

The vote saw the largest turn- 
over in the history of 17,000- 


strong Local 301. In rejecting the 


slate of ten right-wing candidates, 


the workers also took a‘slap-at the 


local press and radio which up to 
the election had drummed up a 
campaign of innuendo and outright 
lies in behalf of the right-wingers. 


Albany ALP to Hold 
Giant Block Party | 
ALBANY.—The American Labor 
Party will hold a giant block party 
on Friday, June 17, at Franklin 
and Green Sts. Entertainment will 
be provided by the Caravan. Group 
and others from New York City. 
Johnny Edmonds and. his .band 


stipulation that receiving countries were’ hot to compete economi- 
cally with the- United States. Already, this has resulted in the 
shrinking of American markets for steel and machines.’ Despite 
the fact that Western Europe needs such goods to rebuild its eco- 
nomy, American heavy goods exports dropped 50 -percent last 
year. Together with the ban on trade with the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern democracies, this is the stuff from which depressions 
are made. | ) Camels Sian et. 


are reopened in September. ) will furnish dance music. . 


When we ‘can obtain 500: signa- 
3 On Truth of ‘12’ Trial => 


e e 


THE MARSHALL PLAN is a Big Business scheme to corner . 
the world’s markets. Its success depends on‘ increased productivity 
at lower costs by American workers, so that American imperialists. 
can undercut rivals. But what is “increased productivity at lower 
costs?” Workers call it by its real name—speedup. And since 
speedup and wage cuts are poison to Labor, Big Business dreamed 
up the Taft-Hartley Law to throttle Labor’s. demands. for higher 
wages and better working conditions. . | oe 

The Taft-Hartley Law ties workers’ hands.. It. must be wiped. 
‘off the books quick. Any: real struggle for, higher wages. and” 
against speedup must have as its first objective the re-adoption of 
the Wagner Act. Labor needs this to fight effectively. 

Every local should go on record supporting the Marcantonio 

Bill. Every worker should inform his Congressman throygh wires 
and telegrams that he demands the outright repeal of the Taft- 
Beartevisw. ji - | ead F | 
BUFFALO.—Last minute efforts 
to reach an agreement between 
Local 501, United Auto Workers, 
CIO and the Bell Aircraft Corp. at 
' Niagara, Falls have failed. As a 
result, the union announced that a 
strike has been called for 8 a.m. 
Monday, June 13. The strike will 
be the first in the fourteen-year 
existence of Bell, which holds gov- 
ernment contracts for bombers and ) 
fighter planes running into millions benefit of counsel promised to her 
of dollars. | _ | by the. Rent Control: Office. She 
| was forced to retain her.own coun- | 


ALBANY. — A barrage of telephone calls hit radio station WOKO protesting’ its 
last-minute cancellation of a ‘program which was to have aired the issues around the trial 
of the twelve Communist leaders in New York City. Scheduled for Wednesday evening, 
May 25, the fifteen-minute pro-@———— _ 
gram was sponsored by the Albany , OPposing the cold war, advocating 
Civil Rights Congress, which Z socialism, and . demanding full 
ready had purchased radio time. |equality for the Negro people, the 

A representative of WOKO, :Mr.. war ole tg WOKO for adding 
|Healey, informed, the CRC that the|*" to the hysteria already grip- 


} ...|ping the country. oe 
program was banned because of its|P™8 *° ct = ee 
subject. matter. Later, in a special|. 1% CRC announced that it in- 


announcement over the air, Mr. sam to rg op os = ‘San Regge = have registered on 
ii Healey admitted the station. wes) ee eee 


being besieged with protests. over ane i j : ail 
its action. And although he assured SET UP JOBLESS COMMITTEE AT BOND s 
~ BUFFALO.—Workers laid off 


listeners. that the CRC’s program 
would be re-scheduled, WOKO | at the Bond plant of the American 
Radiator Co., who comprise a ma- 


has not yet lifted its ban. . 
Slated to speak on the program } . 
jority of the 2,400 normally em- 
ployed, have set up an “Unem- 


were: Scott K. Gray, Chairman of 

the Albany CRC; Mrs. Harriet 
ployed’ Committee.” The Commit- 
tee is composed of five workers 


Wolf, a popular Negro leader _ 
who were laid off and two still 


Chairman of the executive vd 

of the American Labor Party; Ar- 
employed.. The aim of the Com- 
‘mittee is to coordinate action by 


thur Harvey, of the Civil Liberti 
workers outside the plant and 


Union. Pres 
The CRC immediately issued 
those still inside, during coming | 
‘contract tiegotiations. It mtends to 


‘delegation of Albanyites:‘to the 
statewide Conference for’ Civil 
and Human Rights being’ held in 
New York City on Jané 25: AIl- 
ready, the CRC said, of thosé‘con- 
tacted many enthusiastically’ ac- 
cepted .an invitation ‘to attend the 


function during the long shutdown 
anticipated. ihe 


~ The Worker 


Send all material. : advertise- 
ments and subscriptions .for the 
Upstate New York edition to the 
nearest branch office: 

921 Main St.; Rm. 218, © 
, Balfalo, N. ¥..6 » 
116 Wall St., Schenectady, N.Y. 
9 Riverdale Ave., ‘Rm. 3, J 


the Albany Tenants Council, which 
included militant picketing, has 
won a $40 monthly rent reduction 
for a family threatened with .evic- 
tion. The family, the McMaughs, 
had their rent lowered from $75 to 
$35. The eviction threat, however, 
has not yet beef removed.: When 
Mrs. -MeMaugh appeared in court 
for a hearing, she did not have the 


“ee 


leaflets answering WOKO’s high- 
handed action. Stating that the 
civil rights of all are endangered 
when Commidnists  dré tried for 


Yonkers, N: Y. ° 
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ALB ANY.—Vigorous activity: by 
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~ Steelworkers Can 
Conduct Winning 
Wage Campaign — 


By Andrew Onda } 


The Steel Trust has made it clear that it will hold out against 
making any concessions in negotiations with the CIO United Steel- 
workers of America. With contract talks now on the leadership 
of the union has done virtually nothing to rally the union's mem- 
bers for a united struggle for their basic demands. 

As a matter of fact, the officials have not even put forward 
specific demands. The fact that the need for wage increases Is 
mentioned at all is due primarily to, the scores of local and district 
conferences which have gone on record for a flat 25 or 30-cent 
wage increase. 

These groups have made it clear that a fight for needed social 
insurance and pensions will be strengthened by a struggle for 
real wage increases. And in the campaign for wage increases, 


© 


How Bethiehem Profits Clim 

By a Steel Foundry Worker gee 2 
BETHLEHEM. — What's happening to chippers in the Steel Foundry is a good 

example of how the Bethlehem Steel Co. has been able to double its already huge profits 

so far this year. First three months — $33,000,000 net admitted profits, over twice the 1948 


record. er 


> 
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This page, devoted to the needs of the rank and file steel- 


’ 


workers of America, is a regular feature of The Worker, appearing 


the third Sunday of each month. Correspondence is invited. 
a 28 


or 


left-progressives in the union have made a real’ contribution. 


The rash of stoppages and strikes in steel has shown that 
the workers are in a mood to fight for advances. This mood, how- 
ever is still not fully recognized by left-progressive. groups. 

There is still a great need for broadening the unity of left- 
progressives, especially in ,impeling and further developing the 
rank-and-file movement for wage increases. Some do not yet fully 
grasp the readiness of the workers to fight. ‘ 

‘One result is that they misinterpret the rank-and-file’s skepti- 
cism toward the union leadership as meaning unwillingness to 
fight for wage demands and general passivity.: : 

This leads some progressives to the conclusion that the role 
and policy of ‘the leadership can’t be changed, so the best thing 
to do is to “live with the leadership.”. Such individuals ‘hope to 
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serve tne membership and ease their own conscience by supporting 
most actions of the leadership and ‘giving them a “better ‘interpre- - 


tation.” a Pa eg 
‘In truth, they are helping put over the demagogy of the 
leadership, spreading skepticism and disgust in the unions, losing 


or weakening their own mass base in the plant and hindering 
the development of a progressve rank and ‘file movement which | 


alone can change the picture in steel. as oae 
There is another obstacle, the rather widespread remnants of 
the illusion. that labor leaders can be basically corrupt ardently 


support the Imperialist war plans, the Marshall plan, the Atlantic 


Pact, red-bait, raid‘ sister unions, victimize anyone who opposes 
their class peace policy and yet defend the wage, living and work- 
ing standards of the members of their ‘union. . ce 
Instead of winning more and more workers to see the basic- 
ally treacherous policy and role of the leadership, this illusion 
leads to blinding even some progressives to this fact and -to’ falling 
prey to the demagogy that the wage demands and policy may 
be vague, general and weak but acceptable nevertheless. 


The progressives in steel need te rid thmselves of this illu- 


sion or find themselves in the awkward position of trying ‘to rally 
the rank and file to endorse the demands adopted by the wage- 


policy committee and the. offer amendments: or separate motions 


to put the local on record for specific demands, — 

To prepare the union for struggle to win substantial wage 
gains the progressives need to win the workers in the mills for 

1) a 25 cent an hour flat wage increase; 

2) a real social insurance program; See Sides, 

3) $100 a month pension, starting at 60. -. : 

The progressives need to campaign to win the rank and file 
to speak out for unity of all CIO unions for a common wage fight 
fight. To condem~ the raiding and intimidation of left and pro- 
gressive led CIO nions, for co-operation with the coal miners 


~- whose wage negotiations come up at the same time as those of 


steel and other CIO organized industries, and for the expression 


;, Of solidarity and support:to other unions in the wage fight. 


The progressives can unite the membership. They should 
appeal to Murray and the union leadership to go along with the 
workers demands, thus uniting the entire union-membership and 
leadership. _ | ims 

The steelworkers membership ‘can. be united for struggle, the 
CIO can be wWnited with or without right wingers in_ leadership, 
providing the. left-progressives. unite and win the. confidence of 
the workers. °°" ee ee | | S i er 


~ — 


{tinuous 100-inch mill is averaging 


| 


will spend a few bucks again for 


Chippers used to work on con- Bosses’ ‘Fair Profit’ Leads to Shut-Down 


tract, but after the wage-inequity | 


settlement, the company put in the 
hydroblast. Since then, all the 
work going through the hydroblast 
paid at straight howrly earnings. 

The hydroblast. blows surface. 
sand off steel and the chippers 
chip off the rest. 

Chippers used to be able to 
make $1.75 per hour on a cinder 
pot job, Now they have to do it 
for a straight $1.37. 

Not long ago, the hydroblast 
broke down when a cinder pot job 
was in it, and only did one-tenth 
of the job. The chippers had to 
do the rest at $1.37 per hour, as 
though the hydroblast had finished. 
the job. 

Not lony ago, two chippers had 
a gas cylinder job on _ contract, 
that paid better than average. 
They finished it before quitting 
time and put in an hour on a lower 
rated job. The foreman tried to 
add this last hour to the gas 
evlinder job to bring down the 
higher rate. When the men kicked 
on. this chiseling, the foreman 
tried to settle for only a half-hour 
chiseling instead of a full hour. 
The men fought and won this one. 

The hydroblast men get jerked 
around too. Thy: machine used to 
have a_ half-inch thick — safety 
glass. The. company decided it 
cost too much-to replace when it 
gets worn by sand. So they put in 
a regular window pane. 

The hydroblast men _ have 
kicked+ because the glass could 
break in their faces. 
somebody is blinded the company 


safety glass. 

There are dozens of grievances 
like these, but our union officials 
discourage the men from fighting. 

We often get the same excuses 
for not fighting grievances from 
both ‘ the foreman and the top 
union guys. We've got to depend 
almost alone on struggles in the 
department to win grievances. 


Production Booms 
—Layoffs Too! 


Dear Editor: 

The Carnegie-IHinois Steel Co. 
is always boasting about new steel 
production records being made. 

For ‘example, the continuous 
mill in the Irvins Works broke the 
world record when workers re- 
cently rolled 3,015 tons of steel 
in eight hours. The semti-con- 


1,500 tons in eight hours, . 
The company would have us 
workers pound our chests too, to 
hail\ this. ‘increased productivity.” 
But \it’s our feet and our backs 
that are pounding as a result of 
this speed-up. We got a few extra 
pennies ‘on “incentive” . . . and, 
oh yes, a couple of cigars (the 10 
cent variety) were handed out 

It’s significant that only a couple 
of weeks after the company her- 
alded these “great production rec- 
ords,” Carnegie-Illinois curtailed 
operations by 6 percent closing 
down five open hearths. 

Not only are we being forced 
to set higher production standards 
we ourselves will have to meet, 
but we are also working ourselves 


Dear Editor: — : 
Seven hundred and fifty of 


APOLLO, Penna. 


us steelworkers have reaped the 


reward for “labor-management co-operation” with the bosses. Our 
reward consists in the closing of the Phoenix-Apollo Steel Co., the 


only industry in our town. 


Maybe if} 


‘the sign that®tght to’ be posted: in 


_ Jare jobs paid on the incentive plan 


wage cut when the Oppenheimer 


‘boss’ cry for a “fair profit” 
to unemployment. 


Dear Editor: 


only 


in. 


our pay must go to replace this 


Dear Editor: 


Back ‘in 1938, we workers “cooperated” by taking a 5 percent 


interests of Pittsburgh, the own- 


ers, threatened to close the mill for good. 

Later in 1948, we “cooperated” again by settling a $200,000 
wage claim -based ‘on imequities from 1944 to 1946 for $60,000. 
We steelworkers' had to learn the hard way that heeding the 
leads only to wage cuts, to speed-up, and 


: PHOENIX-APOLLO STEELWORKER 
NEGROES GET DIRTY JOBS, COSTLY OUTLAY 


Pittsburgh. 


The Negro workers not only get the toughest and dirtiest jobs, 
but we have a lot more outlay in replacing equipment. The 
tar tank job at the Jones and Laughlin mill is set aside for Negroes 


On this job we have to get inside a hot tar tank, 15 feet Jong. 
The entrance (and only ventilation) is just big enough to let a man 
We have to use a jack hammer to cut the tar loose. 
The tar and the heat ruin clothes in four days. 
pants ‘runs two-bucks,‘ gloves $1.50. We figure that 10 percent of 


A pair of 


clothing. Of course the white 


workers not only get more than the labor rate we draw, but they 
also get jobs much easier on clothes. 


TAR TANK CLEANER. 


‘BURNER HELPER’ JOBS BARRED TO NEGROES 


Pittsburgh. 


I've been working as a laborer in this steel mill for three years. 

' Two months' ago, the company hired a white fellow as a 
“burner helper.” ‘' This job means you've got to lug around the 
burner’s tools, watch for cranes, etc. 
quire any spécial skill, but it pays better tha 
But the company will not give us a crack at this better job, 

- despite seniority because we're Negroes. 


It’s a job that does not re- 
labor. 


J. & L. LABORER... 


‘Contortionist Needed 
so eee Homestead, Pa. 

Dear Editor:. ota 

“Circus man wanted.’ ' This is 


the ‘scarfing’ department of the 
Homestead ‘- Carnegie © _ Illinois 
works, ee 2 eee 

Scarfing and ‘deséaming slabs 


basis. This is known as the 60-40 
plan. The company declares. that: 


“Steel Labor” Skips 
Unemployment Crisis 
McKees Rocks, Penna. 
Dear Editor: 
Today I received my copy of 
Steel Labor, “the: voice of the 
United Steelworkers. of .America.’ 


While such mills; as Pressed 
‘Steel Car Co, and the Apollo 
Steel Co. are scheduled to shut 
their doors, throwing thousands of 
workers: out into the streets, and 
many of the other steel: mills are 
laying off or working part time, 
this paper, “Steel Labor” has failed 
to report this coming crisis of un- 
employment, ae | 

The Wotkery of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co, want to. know why 
this plant is being closed when 
the railroads of this nation need 
500,000 freight cars to replace 
worn Out Cars. 


The officials of this local union 
learned from reliable sources that 
there is*enough work to do right 
now for ‘the next seven years. So 
we want to know why this plant is 


| 


out of a job. i ssaueadaal 
' Plate Mill Worker. 


.{being, closed 


+ 3 . 
SUSAR Ao » Aa | 
” @ 


for Speed-Up Work 

we deseamers work only ‘60° per- 
cent of our eight hour day. There- 
fore, in order to make additional 
earnings, were supposed to, cut 


down our 40 percent “loafing time.” 


The company considers it 40 
percent “loafing’ when scarfers de- 
seam slabs in one direction only 
and from one end only: | 

For years, deseaming in such a 
way has heen recognized as the 
standard technique. But now out 
of the clear blue sky the company’s 
“efficiency experts” come up with 
the bright idea that we ought to 
twist our burning torch in such a 
way as to deseam from both ends 
of the slabs. 

We scariers are proud of our 


-\militant fighting tradition. We're 


not going to become double- 
jointed contortionists for any one, 


HOMESTED STEELWOR ER. 
IN A NUTSHELL — 


eee eee PC ee eee ets Fed tee eetede : 
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te . NN HOS “CAWED Hs BIG CHANCES 


ITS BEEN a long wait for talented Ezzard Charles, Cincinnati boxer-clouter who tangles with 

the crafty veteran Jersey Joe Walcott for possession: of Joe Louis’ vacated heavyweight title next week 
in Chicago. Charles was given the long runaround in his rightful lightheavy division by former champ 
Gus Lesnevich, and was forced to tackle the bigger heavies for a payday. This he has done with 
eminent success and now Ezzard is hoping that the next one means the fulfillment of his fistic dream, 
owner of the héavyweight title just like his idol and close pal, Joe Louis. 


ALL CoMGe%, 


“ey ' any 
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GIANT AA FARMTEAM 
SIGNS 2 NEGRO ACES 


The New York Giants recently signed up two more 
Negro ballplayers when second baseman Ray Dandridge and. 


pitcher Dave Barnhill reported to the Minneapolis farmteam | 
of the American Association. Last® 


SPORTS 
ROUNDUP 


First baseman Ferris Fain of 
the Philadelphia Athletics reports 
that Ellis Kinder of the Boston 
Red Sox has the best change of 
pact pitch in the American League. 


o o ° 


Sore Arm Department: Jimmy 
Thomson, the fabulous long-ball 
hitter of golf, has arm and shoul- 
der trouble that may keep him 
from climbing back into the big 
time. .. . Cant lift the bad wing 
high enough to smack those terrific 
tee shots. . . . Once, he said, he 
belted one 370 yards. 


Steve O'Neill, reduced to coach- 
ing for the Cleveland Indians after 
17 years as a major and minor 
league manager, is happy and care- 
free in his new job, but admits he 
sometimes longs to run a club of 
his own again. .. . “I always liked 
the responsibility,” he said, “but 
it sure is nice to be working in 

our own home town.” . .. He 
ives in Cleveland and the Indians 
icked him up as a coach when 
Detroit bounced him last sea- 


| ~ SOR, see 


© 


March the Giants ended the jim- 
crow policy of the Horace Stone- 
ham organization when Negro aces 
Monte Irvin and Henry Thompson 
were signed for the Jersey City 
Giants of the International League. 


Dandridge and Barnhill have 
been widely hailed for their play 
in the Afmerican Association, which 
last season saw its color ban broken 
for the first time in the person ot 
Roy Campanella whom _ the 


|Dodgers had farmed with the St. 


Paul Saints for the early months of 


play before bringing him up to the 
parent club. 


A.A. baseball scribes have been 
particularly enthusiastic about 
Dandridge’s play. ‘Ray, a veteran 
of Negro and Mexican League ball, 
is rated a whiz on the keystone. 
Here's some samples of the reports 
on Dandridge to date after his first 
few weeks of action. 


Charles Johnson’s column in the: 


Record had this rave. “There can 
be very little question about Dand- 
ridge’s fielding or throwing. Actu- 
ally we believe he covers more 


(ground than any keystone guardian 


we have had here in many years. 


: _ - - ow - ann . aed note ” - ~ a . 


Corne Peee 


By Bill Marde 


Few infielders get rid of a ball any 
faster than this newcomer. He’s a 
fine pivot man on double plays be-, 
cause he doesn’t lose a fraction of 
a second once he gets his hands 
on the ball... .” 

Dick Cullum, another Minneap- 
olis columnist had this to say: 
“Dandridge and Jennings are the 
equal of any double-play combina- 
tion in the league, may be pro-! 
nounced the best at the end of the! 
season.” Of Dandridge, Cullum 
said. “He’s a pro, that fellow.” 


Johnny Mullen, Association um- 
pire who used to call.the balls and 
strikes down’ in the Mexican 
League where Dandridge was a 
player-manager, said: “Minneapolis 
got quite a ballplayer in Dand- 


ridge. He was a top hand in the| 


Mexican League. You people 
haven't had many chances to see 
him make that pivot on the double- 
play yet but you will and he'll open 


your eyes. There are very few in- 
fielders anywhere who can get the 
ball away faster on the pivot than 
Dandridge,” : piste 


~ 
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The Weekend Wash — 


FROM HITHER AND YON and here ’n’ there with the items 
Ever wonder why Dodger boss Burt Shotten, a most conservative 
close-lipped fellow when it comes to making with the praise for 
ballplayers (his own or otherwise) will go out of his way to talk it 
up for one fellow who certainly doesn t need any smafi favors, 
namely Stanley Musial, only the games greatest player? Tell you 
, . » Shotton, as a former chain supervisor in the St. Louis Card 
organization, was the man who years ago converted Musial from 
a Class D pitcher into the awesome outfielder that he is. . . . So 
you can understand that it’s also out of some personal pride for 
his own hand in separating the diamond from the rough that old 
Burt Shotton lets a few rare pearls of praise escape when dugout 


discussion gets around to Musial. a = 
Was a time after the halcyon days of Charlie Gehringer and 


the early-career ‘heroics of Joe Gordon when second basemen be- 
came one of the forgotten positions of basebail, publicity-speaking, 
that is. But of late it’s like old times again. Guys like Jackie Robin- 
son, the White Sox’ Cass Michaels, Chicago’s Emil Verban and of 
course the Cards’Al Schoendienst have made fans keystone con- 
scious again. | 

No news this, but it does serve to:reemphasize what Tommy 
Henrich, taken for granted, means in the scheme of Yankee things 
this season. The Stengeleers were making a rout of the AL race 
in the early weeks of play as Old Reliable broke up ballgame after 
ballgame to spark the patchwork Yanks and give them olden op- 
portunistic advantage of the early Cleveland and. Bosox slumps. 
But toward the tailend of the recent Yankee trip, Tommy came 
down with an old knee injury, left the lineup, and the Bronx Punch. 
looked like it was distilled with water as the attack went to pot and 
the New York lead suffered. By time you read this Henrich should 
be back in the lineup and: Stadium fans breathing a sigh of relief. 

* 

COAST FANS RAVING about Oreste Minosa, Negro third- 
baseman currently playing outfield for the San Diego Padres, ‘farm- 
hands of the parent Indians. Minosa, sent out for a. bit more experi- 
ence but a sure bet to be on the Cleveland varsity next season 
(especially the way that infield has shown the signs of age this year) 
brought the house down at Los Angeles’ Gilmore- Field last week 
when he raced a country mile to haul down a seemingly sure extra- 
base hit and converting the amazing catch into a side-retiring double- 
play. LA sports scribes penned raves such as “seldom has an out- 
fielder made a catch such as Minosa turned in”. . . “Minosa got-an 
ovation that must have rattled windows a mile away’... “if he 
isn’t the league’s fastest player. . . .” etc. and etcetera. 

No surprise, that Walker Cooper trade to the Reds earlier in 
the week. Giant boss Durocher, always the taskmaster and of little 
patience with a fellow who can't run like a deer, was looking to 


~ get rid of Coop’ last season when coupled with the backstop’s aging 


slowness his plate power fell off to a .266 sadness. Leod like to 
dump Mize too, now that Johnny, never a speedster, can't get his 
old bombsights adjusted either. A truly sentimental business, base- 
ball, just like any other money venture . . . a worker begins to show 
the signs of age and wear and tear and ,boom, onto the scrapheap. 

TWO “EXPERIMENTS” have really come home to roost with 
the Dodgers this semester, eh? Meaning Gil Hodges and Billy Cox. 


-In case some of you might've forgotten, Gil came up as a catcher 


and a fairly good one too. But when Jackie Robinson was shoved 
over to his regular position at second base last year and first base 
became a big problem, Rickey took the mask and chest protector 
away from Hodges, planted him at first base and the tall artist took 
to it like he was born’ed to the bag. But his .250 batting average 
was the big question mark. It’s one thing to have a fancy dan at 
the pillow but another-to have your first-sacker weak in the plate 
department. ps 

So all the concentration this past spring down at Vero Beach 
was in getting Gil, who despite his low batting mark last year 
indicated. real longball power, to work day im and out against the 
automatic pitching machine, concentrate on his swing, stance, tim- 
ing et al... . So you see what's happened, hm? Gil is now not 
only the smoothest fielding first baseman in all baseball, but his 
solid .315 batting clip sprinkled with nine homers makes him just 
about the best all-round man at his position plying the trade now. 
So much for experiment number o: 2. 

Now we come to Billy Cox. When he was recruited to Brook- 
lyn from Pittsburgh, brother Cox had never played any other 
position but shortstop. Rickey transplanted him to third base be- 
cause he happened to have a fellow named Reese who does a fair 
job at short. Spider Jorgenson, the Dodgers’ 1947 third sacker, 
was shelved down to St. Paul with a bum wing. Cox had to play 
the hot corner. “He'll never feel confident at any other ' position 
than shortstop,” said Rickey last season, “but I’m going to make him 
feel he is our third baseman no matter what happens, and I expect 
him to come through.” : | 

Cox was suffering from recurrent sieges of malaria last Spring, 
however, and shortly after the season started the former Bucaneer, 
ill, worried over some family difficulties, suddenly left the squad and 
went home to Harrisburg, Pa. He was talked into returning to the 
team but things didn’t really pan out for him at the new position. 
Billy wasn't hitting, and he was alternated through the season with © 
Miksis and even catcher Bruce Edwards. ‘ 

But this year the “experiment” has really blossomed forth. 
Recovered from his malaria (contracted in the Pacific), family prob- 
lems all ironed out, Billy reported to Vero Beach with a vengeance. 
You surely remember. the stories about the surprising “New Cox” 
. . . the captain of the spring squads . . . playing with a hustle and 
fire and determination that amazed onlookers. He’s still at it going 
into the season’s second* half . . . fielding like“Hi@id. been a hot 
corner guardian all his playing life ... and at .302 hitting won- 
drously in the consistent clutch. 

: eg fe and ae es. Two he 8 that worked with a 
ang and bid fair to make that pennant all the more probable com 
October at Ebbets Field. ae . se 
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By Abner W, Berry Tae, : : (the cop was off duty and out of uniform) butting into a family quarrel. ' 
P IN GEORGIA the Negro’s name was Caleb Hill. The un-named Unlike the circumstances surrounding the Geor gia lynching, all of the 
* --_—s mob “stole” him from a cell in Irwinton, using the sheriff's keys con- _—Principals are known in the Harlem killing. _ 
We know the cop’s name. We have all the details leading up to : 


veniently left on a table. His bullet-ridden body was found later. Hill's 
“crime?” “Uppitiness.” He talked back to his white oppressors. Hill’s 


the killing. But we know from the past record ef unpunished police vio- 
lence against Negroes in New York City that Patrolman Yudenfreund 


“punishment” was violent death. His name was added to the more than felt within his “rights” when he drew his gun and pumped three bullets 
9,000 others who have suffered a similar fate in America. | , into Brown’s body, ” ' : 
In Harlem the Negro's name is Richard B. Brown. A man employe Mayor O'Dwyer's insulting rebuffs to Harlem citizens seeking jus- 


as a policeman killed him because he resented a “strange white man” 
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Councilman Davis 
Protests Killing 


Communist Councilman Ben- 
jamin Davis issued the following 
statement on the slaying of Rich- 
ard T. Brown: 

Police brutality is No. 1 pub- 
lic menace in New York City. 
Mayor O’Dwyer's cops have just 
added two more Negro victims 
: to their long list of murders and 

> acts of violence—Richard  T. 
Brown and. James Taylor. 

This latest example of North- 

ern-style lynching points out the 


a Wig, eR A 


& 


, sce re 
urgent need for an anti-lynch law PS, re 
. . . ‘hs 5 SS we ore Roe Sons 
right here in New York City,  jijaeeeeei 


and I call on labor and the peo- 

ple to demand that the City 

Council take immediate action 
on my Resolution N, 533, design- 

ed to help put an end to this 

police. violence which threatens 


> 
if: 


* 


112 W. 133 St.. The swelling on Brown’s forehead was the result of a blow from the death pistol. One of the tiree 


—Phote by Wally 


* 


By Ann Rivington ' badge identifying himself as a policeman. 


A Harlem citizen is dead and another lies wounded Browns cousin, James Taylor, 26, of the same ad- 
in Bellevue Hospital because a killer cop, interfering in a dress, with a bullet wound in his groin, is being held in- 
| And Seamen ‘family quarrel, ran wild with his gun last Sunday morning. communicado in Bellevue prison ward, charged with ‘ 
sk: f _ The dead man is Richard B. Brown, 27, of 37. W. felonious assault. | : | 
me h IL 118 St. His death certificate, ironically, states that “re. HAD KILLED BEFORE ae 
a8. Fig T Bac sisting arrest’ was the cause of his death, although the The killer, Patrolman Abraham Yudenfreund, 45, o 
ie ? cop-who pumped three bullets into his body was off duty, the 28th Precinct, was sent to his home at 3154 Coney | 


" —See Page 10 “in plain clothes, and according to witnesses, showed no (Continued on back Page) 
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MONTGOMERY, Ala. — The klan has gone out ona reign of terror, slugging a 
white woman, terrorizing a cafe operator, his wife, and Negroes in the vicinity, and hold- 
-ing hood and sheet parades. The woman slugged is Mrs. Hugh McDanal, 42, who recently 


! underwent an operation for a brain® 


hemorrhage. Mrs. McDanal, who 
lives five miles from Birmingham, 
said she was struck on the head. 
Her husband, a bakery worker, 


was working night shift when the 
klansmén came. 

The klan hoodlums threatened 
to string her up and burn her. 


church. One man was wounded. 
Joe L. Hutchinson, in whose ward 


“I’m going where I please as long 
as the American flag flies over this 
country.” 

Hutchison was. 
time—attending church services— 
but his son-in-law, Joe O'Neil, said 
two men hopped out of a small 
truck, set up the cross and fired it. 
and sped away. In a few seconds 
the shotgun blasts were heard. © 

A. R. Miiler, 29, a neighbor had 
approached the emblem and sev- 
eral of the pellets struck him. He 
refused medical attention but a 
»spectator said he was bleeding. 

A note, typewritten on paper 
bearing a Ku Klux Kian seal, said 
the Hutchinsens had been attend- 
ing a Negro church although there 
were “five Holiness churches 
Knoxville you and your family 
would be welcome to attend.” it 


Hutchinson said he had been 
going to hear a Negro evengelist, 
and that more whites‘ thin Ne 
groes were attending. } 


O'Neal said the men were ap- 
parently not disguised, but that 
they worked too swiftly for him 


io see who they were or get their: 


license number. 


Attorney zeneral Hal Clements, 
Jr., said he hoped to get the men 


7 


Threaten Family For 
Visiting Negro Church 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn. '— Snotgun shells attached to a 
burning cross exploded here Saturday night in the yard of 


a white couple who were said to have attended a Negro 
der a Jaw against conspiracy to in- 
jhe demonstration occurred, said! flict corporal punishment, in view 


away at the P ick 


| 


| 


Union, CIO; the Progressive Party 


in| 


_onstration was staged by the CRC. 


‘manding their immediate release 


d . ° “ - | CRC 
ended wh a weaning to| “beware spoke before four congregations 


of Miller's injuries. 


ets Protest 
Medina‘s Edict | 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — Tele-| 


grams to Judge Harold R. Medina 
and President Harry S. Truman 


assailing the jailing of the three! 


Communist defendants and de- 
were sent by the local chapter of 
the CRC: Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards, CIO; Food and Tobacco 
Union, CIO; International. Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 


and rank-and-file seamen. 


Sunday, June 5, members of the : 
visited six churches and 


on the fascist jailing ;of Gates, 
Winston and Hall. | 


Tuesday, June 7, a protest dem 


This démonstration was lef by 
Negro and white union officials 
and rank-and-file trade unionists. 
The pickets carried placards and 
others distributed leaflets and talk- 
ed to the public during the half- 


hour demonstration before the 


. responsible and convict them un- Federal Building. 


They dragged her out to her front 
lawn where a six-foot cross was 
burning. | | 

When Mrs. McDanal told them 
the police had been called, they 


‘HARLEM “EDITION 


Chase was jailed when he insisted 
that the $5,000 peace bond he was 
placed under contradicted both 
state and federal constitutions. The 
peace bond was ordered by Judge 
Ralph McClelland «in civil court 


laughed and said, “We're the law 
ourselves. And even if someone is 
sent, there: will be only two of 
them.” 

* 


THE ATTACKED WOMAN 
said that she pulled the masks off 
of several of the klansmen and 
feels that she could identify them. 


Circuit Solicitor Emmett Perry 
promised to call a grand jury back 
into session as soon as sufhcient 
evidence is presented to his office 
as to the identity of the Kluxers. 


The klansmen accused her of 


idancing in the nude, running an 


immoral house and selling whis- 
key. Mrs. McDanal denied these 
accusations vigorously and_ said 
she was not frightened and fought 
the invaders as best she could. 
_The same night, about 16 car- 
loads of hooded klansmen stopped 
at a cafe in Brookside. Here they 
threatened Steve Marshlar, owner 
of the cafe. One klansman told 


him: “Were tired of the ged- 
damn Catholics running _ this 
town. Marshlar said he was not 


a Catholic but a member of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. They 
also told him: “You've got to keep 
those n----rs down.” 


While this lawless -gang- was 
threatening the lives of Brookside 
citizens, a. Brookside police officer 
looked on, but wel no move 
against it. | | 

Arrogantly proud of their vio- 
lent acts, the Ku Klux Klan par- 
aded through two Southern cities 
recently. More than 125 men 
dressed in sheets and_ hoods par- 
aded in the streets of Tuscaloosa, 
seat of the Alabama state univers- 
ity. Several weeks ago, the pres- 
ident of the university ordered that 
any student who.tried to remove 
a flying Confederate flag be shot 
in the legs. 


. 


Ask New Trial 
For Virginia 7 


»>RICHMOND, Va.—Terming the 
‘trial of thé Martinsville seven a 
“legal lynching,” William .L. Pat- 
terson, national executive secretary 
of the Civil Rights Congress, ad- 
dressed a conference of Negro and 
white citizens at the Leigh Street 
YMCA. Mr. Patterson called for 
a campaign of public protest in 
Virginia and throughout the na- 
tion to win a new and fair trial 
for the seven men. 


The conference decided to con- 
duct a vigorous campaign for sig- 
natures on a petition asking a new 
trial and set itself a goal of 15,000 
signatures by July 4, which’ was 
designated as Freedom Day for 
the Martinsville Seven. .~ 

Highlighted at the conference 
was a stirring plea by Mrs. 
Josephine Grayson, wife of one 
of the Martinsville seven. and 
mother of five small children. _ 

Mrs. Margaret Bradby, widow 
of Robert Austin Bradby, Negro 
farmer of Charles City County, 
Va., stirred the conference with 
an appeal to act to demand justice 
from the State of Virginia because 
a state employe, ABC Inspeetor 
FE’. M. Wood, shot and killed her 
husband ia cold blood last March 
4. The family found three bullet 
holes in the back of Bradby’s head 
—although the judge at a prelim- 
inary’ hearing freed Inspector 
Wood when he declared it was 
an “accident.” The . Conference 
decided to circulate 5,000 post 
cards to Tuck demanding imme- 
diate* prosecution .of Wood and 


demanding that the state indem-| 


nify Mrs. Bradby, her three small 
children and an aged and ill father 
and mother who are in desperate 


| need. 


| 
| 


(Georgia CP Head i 


| ss : mys ii 
Assails Frameup 
ATLANTA. — Homer B. Chase, chairman of the Com- 


munist Party of Georgia was free today, after posting an 


unconstitutional $5,000 peace bond. His petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus had been refused. 


— 


after a hearing. on a complaint 
brought by Evans Wilder, a stool- 


pigeon. Wilder claimed he feared | 


violence from Chase. The action 
was termed here as unprecedented, 
since $200 to $300 are the usual 
amounts of such’ bonds. 
Chase declared . .the 


against him was ridjcuious. 


charge 
He 


vaid, “The Communist. Party does 


not believe in terrorism against in- 
dividuals. © There is nothing con- 
spiratorial about us; we have a 


constitutional right ta spread the 
writing of such men as Lenin and 
others. The people. of Georgia 
could profit from them.” 


The frame-up against Chase is 
a device to clamp down on politi- 
cal freedom. The terms of the 
peace bond also include any 
“harm” that could come to Wilder 
by Chase or anyone acting under 
his direction. | 


TALMADGE CRISIS 


This political persecution against 
the Communist Party comes 
against a background of almost 
complete collapse of democracy in 
Georgia. Herman Talmadge, white 
supremacist governer of Georgia, 
is moving to take voting rights 
away from the Negro people and 
white workers. He has driven the 
state to a financial crisis with 
schools disintegrating, welfare pro- 
grams ending, and even state men- 
tal hospitals torn with dissension. 


Unemployment is skyrocketing 


with the closing of many textile- 


mills. Terror against the Negro 
people is on‘the increase. Recently 
the Southern Regional Council re- 
ported 50 cases of violence against 
Negroes throughout the South in 
1948, and listed 29 of these cases 
in Georgia. . | 


DEFEND 
Democratic | 
RIGHTS! 


ee ——— 


By Ronald T. Seeax 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 


Alabama has had more than 
a score of prominent men who 
turned their backs on slavery and 
ihe Bourbons and led the fight for 
decency and equal rights. This is 
the story of one of those men, 
Charles Hays, ex-Confederate ma- 
jor and slave owner who became 
an ardent advocate of civil rights 
and Congressman from Alabama 
for four successive terms. 


Mr. Hays came from a prominent 
family and was bor in Greene 
County in 1834. His father, sent 
him to the University of Georgia 
and later he also graduated from 
the University of Virginia. Both of 
these schools were recognized as 
the best in their day. 

After 
to his family home in Greene 
County and ran his father’s estate 
which held many slaves. When the 
Civil War began he was commis- 
sioned with the rank of major and 
participated in many important 
battles. es 

When he returned home after 
the war Mr. Hays decided honestly 
to accept the decision fhat had 
been made by arms and reunited 
the state of Alabama with. the na- 
tion. This was not an easy attitude 
to take because many of the old 
Confederates still hoped they could 
devise some means to keep [l'e- 
groes in some form of slavery. 


raduation he went back. 


ee ee ee 


‘racy seriously. 


state constitutional convention of 


Dixiecrats Suppress Story 


They were ready to punish the 
man who dared to take democ- 


* 


MR. HAYS was ready to take 
democracy seriously. He was elect- 
ed delegate from his county to the 


1867. This convention drew up 
the only democratic constitution 
the state has ever had. It gave the 
right of ballot to all citizens, re- 
gardless of their color or their pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


When the Republican party was 
formed Mr. Hays joined it. This 
party is not to be confused with 


because it was an energetic and 
militant group which fought fo 
and won civil rights in Alabama. 
He was elected to the state legisla- 
ture as a senator in 1868. 

The next year he was elected to 
the U. S. Congress and reelected 
three succeeding. times after that 
by a Negro‘and white electorate. 
He was member of the 4Ist, 42nd. 
43rd and 44th Congresses. He was 
a brilliant advocate of democracy, 
civil rights, and justice while he 
represented the state. No Con- 
gressman has represented Alabama 
as well or as ardently since his. 
great career, © | | 

Mr. Hays rose. from his seat in 
Congress, faced the Dixiecrats of 
his ‘day and spoke bravely for civil 


the present state or national a of the nation. 


rights,. This is. what the former 


= 


Confederate officer and slave own- 
er said: 

“The new issue is upon us and 
must be met. There is no ground 
for retreat. The. past is gone, and 
the present is upon us. True heart- 
ed patriots . . . must cheerfully ac- 
cord to our colored fellow citizens, 
every right that belongs to a free- 
man and every privilege that is 
guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion of the countrv.” 


He praised the Negro as a 
builder of the South “who molded 
our fortunes, built our railroads, 
erected our palatial mansions, and 
toiled for our bread.” He said they 
had earned the right to be full. citi- 


* 


MR. HAYS introduced a bill in 
Congress to declare null and void 


all contracts for the hire or pur- 


chase of slaves. It was true that 
slavery was abolished in oy coun- 
try, but some former slave owners 
still tried through courts and law- 
yers to enforce slave contracts 
made during slavery time. They 
refused to accept. the freedom- 
decision. Hays fought this with his 
bill. He wanted to wipe away any 
last remaining tie that the former 
slave owner could ‘use to get free 
labor from the Negro. 


_ His enemies accused Hays of 
using the newly freedman toa }get: 


a 


of Charles Hays 


politician who allied himself with 
the whites and Negroes in his at- 
tempt to set up a democratic gov- 


ernment, took a risk to his life. 
* 


HAYS DID RISK his life for 
the“cause he believed in and prov- 
ed that he was not “in” politi¢s for 
mere spoils. When he spoke on 
civil rights in Eutaw in 1870 a 


Klansman pulled him down from 


the speaker's platform. Other Klans- 
men tried to maul him but were 
not successful because his Negro 
and white supporters soon. fought 
these ruffians off. Later Federal 
troops came to the scene and the 
Klansmen all disappeared. 

When a bill came up in Con- 
grss to curb the Klan Hays voted 
for it. When the law was to lapse 
Hays called for its reenactment. 
He said: 

“. « « the bill has done much 
good. It has given confidence to 
loyal men. They see in.it a main- 
'festation of. the overwatching tare 
of our government and are thus 
buoyed up for the struggle to 
com. 

Hays wisely predicted that un- 
less the federal government gave 
sound protection to all political 
groups in the South democracy 


plained it in Congress: 
“If the Republican Party allows 
this session of Congress to’ end 


himself to Congress. This argument 
held little water because a white 


without throwing some protecting 
aegis over the shoulders of Repub- 


| 


¥ 


j 
. 


licans in Southern states our doom 
is sealed; liberty of speech will be 
throttled, and maintenance of Jib- 


erty in that country will be among 
the things that were.” 


* 


THIS PREDICTION has come 
true. Congress has refused to pro- 
tect civil rights in the South. Hays 
well understand what would hap- 
pen and predicted this seventy 
years ago! His statement points out 
even more so the need for such 
congressional protectoon today. 


Congressman Hays worked loy- 
ally for his constituents. When the 
Colored Laborers’ Association of 
Greene County sent him ‘a request 
to help them collect back pay he 
went to work inimediately. In a 
short time these laborers received 
their full satisfaction. 

While this great Alabamaian 
held .a seat in Congress for four 


| succesisve terms, little is said about 


him in the Dixiecrat approved pub- 
lic school books our children aiest 


| study. - | 
There is next to nothing about 


him in our public libraries and he 
is today quite unknown in Ala- 
bama. The scribbler-historians for 


he Bourbons don’t 
| here would die. This is how he cy want to let our 


children learn the true history of 
our ‘state. They want to hide the 
story of the time when Negroes 
and: whites Vofed' and sent good 
men to ‘Congféss, both Negro and 
oer : : 


t 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


tice against cop killings, have quickened the trigger-fingers of the Men 
in Blue when they see a black face. And when the higher police authori- 
_ ties act like Dixiecrat Klan apologists when confronted with complaints 


against killer-cops, Negro life is placed closer to the value of a game bird 


in police estimates. 


_. The Jimérow, slave-pen atmosphere of Georgia breeds lynchings 
and jurors who free lynchers. An administration in New York City, led 
by a banker-serving, redbaiting Mayor, whose appointees are Tammany 
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bedsheet. 


freund. 


Make vewn's Ss. Body the Last 


time-servers, is substituting the paliceminn’s uniform for the Klansman’s ” 


Make Brown the last victim of New York style lynching! 


_ Page 2A. 


There has to be an end: somewhere to this orgy of police killings. 
Harlem citizens should see that the bz ody of Richard B. Brown marks the 
* end of killers’ trail. On every front, Mayor O’Dwyer and Police Com-— 
missioner O’Brien must be deluged with demands to act against Yuden- 


7 


HOW U.S. ‘HELPS’ LIBERIA 


Liberia is just one big country club! 


This is what the journalistic hacks stooging for the Wall Street 
bigwigs would have you believe is the case in areas taken over by 


American dollars. 
trolled by Firestone Tire & 
Bhs wrote: 


“Firestone has a golf course, 
‘What Hill didn’t report: 


Writing of the million acres of Liberia con- 
& Rubber Co., 


Ernie Hill, an American 


and a fine country al 


The natives, who earn 18 cents a day, are subject without 


trial and without jury, to sentences up to 25. 
“crimes” as stealing a plank of wood worth less 


-lashes for such 
an a quarter. 


No native may plant or harvest a crop - idiawt paying a $5 
tax; if the taxes are 1fot paid, he may be jailed as a trespasser, and 


forfeit his crop. 


Republic Steel and the Liberia Co., under Edward R. Stet- 


tinius, have just moved into the Liberian richlands. 


Results of 


their policy to “uplift” the community will no doubt be what. they 


have been-~in other African areas 


“blessed” by the Yankee dollar: 


Infant mortality—208 per 1,000 as compared with 32 per 


thousand in the U. S. 


Low wages—10 cents per day in French West Africa, $1 a 
month on Tanganyika sisal plantations. 
“Crime’—workers can be 10 9 or flogged for quitting jobs 


in Tangangyika. 


Disease—Tuberculosis rate in South Africa, highest in the 
world, is 1,000 cases for 100,000 among the Bantu, as — 33 
per .100 000 among white South Africans. 


Yes, a country club. 


ce 


Plans for the establishment of a 
Harlem youth organization, based 
on the teachings of Marxism, were 
presented to an audience of over 
100 youths last week by five del- 
egates to the provisional conven- 
tion in Chicago a week before. 

The Labor Youth League will 
- be a national organization recog- 
— the leadership of the work- 
ing class and pledged to promote 
the unity and understanding of all 
youth, Negro and white; to build 
their characters and to lead them 
in the struggles for jobs, better 


housing, and fuller, more demo- 


cratic education. It will strive to 
teach young’ workers, — students, 
and farmers the spirit of scientific 
socialism. The program will in- 
clude cultural; social and sport ac- 
tivities. 6 
:The delegates, 


June Simms, 


By Bobbie Patrick 

Mrs. Mary Israel is Adminis- 
trative secretary to Domestic 
Workers Union Local 149 and 


ene of the originators of the - 


open letter to Paul Robeson sup- 
porting his speech 
at the Paris Peace 
Conference. This 
project is now 
city wide. The 
petitions are 
sponsored by the 
Net ee Gold Star and 
oe. i... ers of America. 

. Petite Mrs. Is- 
rael, only 23, 
comes 


Mary Israel = Hackensack, N.J., 
and works in the Arlain Printing 
Co. as secretary to Mr. Cyril 
Phillips. 

This hard - working young 
woman urgently feels the need 
for still more work! “I would 
like,” she says, “to be more ac- 
tive in the struggle of my people 


have a Farid girl, Marilyn, four 
years old, and a son, Maurice, 
wha is five, and I would like to 
know that their earning years . 
will be sounder economically 


New Marxist Youth League 
Planned by Harlem Group 


from 


Sam Gold, Roosevelt Ward, Car- 
rie Perry, and Everett Thomas, 
said: “We feel that the young 
people of Harlem will receive this 
organization with enthusiasm be- 
cause it will tackle the sharpest 
forms of oppression’ of Negro 
youth in the most forthright man- 
ner, guided by the principles of 
the organization, which are based 
on the science of Marxism.” 

One of the first issues the Labor 
Youth League will work on will 
be the campaign to free the 12 
Communist leaders now on trial 
at Foley Square. 

Carrie Perry and Everett Thom- 
as have been elected to the Na- 
tional Organizing Council of the 
new organization. Further informa- 
tion about the Labor — Youth 


[League can be obtained from 29 


wa: 320 St.. second Moor. 


PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING... 


| 
than ours today. I would like to 


feel that I had a part in making 
those years productive. And I 
have done so little in the past.” 
In modesty, she said this in spite 
of work in the United Jewish Ap- 
peal and at the Jefferson School. 

And in answer to the $64 
question she said, “You mean 
the Harlem Worker. I would 
like to see a more intimate ap- 
proach i the paper to the prob- 
lems that beset us as Negroes 
and as women.” 


Her sports preference is mo- 
tor boating, but right now all 
She has is the motor. “Just the 
motor,” she said, “but someday 
I hope to have my own boat.” 

Cyril Phillips, her employer, 
Says emphatically that Mary is a 
very efficient young woman 
doing a fine job in the interests 
of the community, even if over-- 


modest about her accomplish- 
ments. : 


NEW and USED CLOTHING 
Bought and Sold 
_REASONABLE PRICES 


ANDREWS CLOTHING 
STORE | 


714—Oth Ave. (cdr, S2nd Bt.), N.¥.0. 
Tel. JU 6-2613 


By Elihu Hicks 


Harlem Blasts Naming o 
Jimcrow Policy Maker 
Ecker as Welfare Chief 


- ~—m « ne a 


The appointment of Frederick W. Ecker, the man chiefly responsi for the “white 
only” rental policy in the Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper housing developments, as 
chairman of the New York City Welfare Board, was blasted this week by Harlemites and 


others. Eckers, finance vice-presi-© 
dent of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., has arrogantly de- 
fended the Jimcrow stand of his 
company against a five-year fight 
of Negro and progressive groups to 
batter down the color-bar in its 
projects. Welfare « Commissioner 
Raymond Hilliard has been under 
similar pressure for his admitting 
collaboration with Jimcrow land- 
lords in housing welfare clients. 


Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 
who has led a fight in and out of 
the City Council against Ecker and 
his company’ called the insurance 
executive “the white supremacy 
architect of Stuyvesant Town” and 
“head of the biggest Jimcrow oli- 
garchy in the world.” Eckers’ ap- 
pointment by Hilliard, Davis de- 
clared “can only serve to intenisfy 
the hardship, oppression and _per- 
secution of relief families and wel- 
fare workers as a part of a pro- 
gram already. begun by Mayor 
O'Dwyer and Commissioner Hil- 
liard. 


Helen Mangold, president of the 
Social Service Employe’s Local 19, 
CIO United Office Workers, issued 
a statement which said, “By. mak- 
ing this appointment Commissioner 


Lot Playground 


Pushes Plans for More Space 


Association 


) 


' 


The 1,650 childrerf enrolled in supervise activities at the play- 


‘Public School 186, 145 St. be- 


tween Amsterdam Ave. - and 
Broadway, will get a new play- 
ground this week. 

A lot on 146 St. between Am- 
sterdam and Broadway, is the first 
of six Harlem lots now being 
cleared and made into playgrounds 
by the.Lot Playground Association. 


The association plans to increase 
play space for the thousands of 
Harlem kids now forced to play 
in’ the streets and to “increase 
community consciousness. 

The Police Athletic League will 


w———— — 


Hilliard and Mayor O'Dwyer are 
directly supporting the Jimcrow 
policies of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.’ 

Miss Mangold further ical 
that Ecker “has also been mainly 
responsible for the anti-labor prac- 
tices of Metropolitan Life which 
is now trying to break our union.” 


grounds. 


The Board of Education esti- 
mates that each playground can 
serve about 400 children. There- 
fore, of the 1,650 kids attending 
P.S. 186, some 1,250 will still be 
forced to seek the streets for play 
space. The Lot Playground Asso- 
ciation will . negotiate to have 
streets in which there are lot-play- 
grounds designated as play streets, 
so as to absorb the overflow of 


kids. 

Growing out of Mayor O’Dwy- 
ers cleanup campaign, the plan 
calls for contributions from Har- 
lem citizens to finance the play- 
grounds, in the absence of O'Dwy- 
er appropriations for this purpose. 

The L.P.A. has- formed a Wom- 
en’s Committee which will raise 


funds. Among the affairs the Wom- 
ens committee is sponsoring is a 
concert by Dean Dixon at the 
Yankee Stadium, Aug. 15. Tea and 


' bridge parties will also be given. | 
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A SUMMER 
VACATION 


absolutely 


free 


DRAWING CONTEST 
For Boys and girls, 6-10 years old 


1. Send or bring an original draw- 
ing meade by your child (must be 
between 6 and 10 years old) to 
the Harlem Worker office, 321 
W. 125th S8t., 2nd fioor, N.Y.C. 
Drawing may be in_ pencil, 
crayon or water-oolor. 


coitineneanniale 


. Submit at least 4 coupons from 
the Harlem Worker, one f 
each of 4 issues published be- 
tween now and July 17, 1949, 
with each entry. 


ws 


. Judges 
Fred Ellis, political cartoonist, 
Daily Worker, and ‘‘Chips,’’ car- 
y nsec. Daily Worker. 


this contest 


for the contest will be 


. Prizes for 
Ist prize, an artist’s easel plus 
a complete set of first quality 
artist’s water-oolors; 2nd prize, 
set of artist’s water-colors: 3rd 
prize, pen and cil set with 
your chifid’s initials. 


are: 


YOUR CHILD MAY WIN A BICYCLE or 


MRT FES Te 


COUPON NO.1 
CHILDREN’S CONTEST 


Sponsored by 
Harlem Worker, 321 W. 125th St., NYC 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 


All entries must be submitted 

by July 17, 1949. Winners 

will be announced in the Jaly 

3ist edition of the . Harlem - 

Worker and the best drawings 

and essays will be published 
in the same issue. 


ee eee Bie ran 


ESSAY CONTEST 
For boys and girls, 10-14 years old 


1. Send or bring an original essay 
written by your child (must be 
between 10 and 14 years old) to 
the Harlem Worker office, 321 
W. 125th St., 2nd floor, N.Y.C. 


2. Submit dt least 4 coupons from 
the Harlem Worker, one from 
each of 4 issues published be- 
tween now and July 17, 1949, 
with each entry. 


3. Judges for the contest will be 
Abner Berry, editor of the Hir- 
lem Worker, Councilman Ben- 
jamin J. Davis and Adele Adams, 
United Harlem Tenants and 
Consumers Organization. 


4. Prizes for this contest 
ist prize, choice of a Schwinn 
boy’s or girl's bicycle or 2 weeks 

» vacation in an interracial camp; 
2nd prize, 2 weeks vacation im 
an interracial camp; 3rd_ prize, 
a baseball autographed by the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 


are. 


candidates for permanent téach-|the report stated. 


Mo. 
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By Art Shields 
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2 a Paul Robeson, Negro singer and people's leader, flew 
fee = back.to America yesterday to fight for peace and freedom 


ee iin his homeland after a four-months tour of Europe. Robeson 


speaks at’ Rockland Palace at 155 
(eee Street and Eighth Avenue, at 3 
#2 ~Cop.m., Sunday, with the famous 


~# eee 
+o ee 8 


ene eee 
Penn eee 
“see ew ne oe @ 


ieee Negro scholar, Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
wae §=6Bois. . 
Robeson will appear at the Fo- 


ee = —S ey Square Court house as a wit- 
ee: os 3p ee ee —— & as pada : “ 4 ness for the framed Communist 


” *atete MO as ties 


peo eS ee goa . 
Watny 4 dn OO SE Me CASEIN orcs ata 
RCS SRR oS sara e rs < 
oR A RA pe Oe OP iy a eR Ae Re , mn 
Pate s DOS EE x ot. ons , 
— * “4 » *e%e P 
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he told an inquiring reporter. 


PAUL ROBESON 


Ask Action to Stop 
Slayings of Negroes 


Citizen action against police brutality mounted last 


week as killings and attacks on Negroes spread throughout 
Harlem and Brooklyn. The latest killing was in Harlem 


“You bet your life I'll be there,” 


“If the Communist leaders go to 
the penitentiary it means that mil- 


/ 
Jast Sunday when Richard D.¢ 3 
Brown, 27, was’ shot ‘dead, and! lice officers and police officials are 


; ned, James A. Powers, pres- 
his cous ames Taylor,. wounded a.” - 
* off oni patrol jc ‘Abrahe m|ident wrote Dewey, the public can 


-Yudenfreund of the 28th Precinct.| 2° longer expect fair inquiry by the 
Communist Coungilman Ben-|/0c@l authorities. me | 
jamin J. Davis called on all groups}. Franklin H. Williams, NAACP 
to demand that the City Council assistant special counsel then wrote 
act favorably on his resolution 533| to Alexander M. Campbell, assist- 
roviding for a probe of cop vio-|ant U. S. Attorney General declar- 
tae ing the Newton case “warrants in- 
Meanwhile, the National Asso-| vestigation”. by the Department of 
ciation for the Advancement of| Justice. _ | 
Colored People asked city, state,| Meanwhile, more than 3,000 
and federal authorities to act in|citizens of Bedford Stuyvestant 
the brutal Brooklyn police killing| turned out for a Brooklyn NAACP 
of Herman Newton, young Negro|mass meeting Tuesday night, and 
father. - ‘, demanded action in the Newton 
Walter White, NAACP secretary |killing. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke to 
denounced the slaying as “wilful|the gathering which also heard 
murder’ in wires: to Mayor|/NAACP officials denounced the po- 
O'Dwyer, Police .-Commissioner|lice and_ district attorney for. 
O'Brien and Brooklyn District At-|“whitewashing” police violence 
torney McDonald, and demanded |against Negroes. | 
the “suspension and arrest” of Pa-|' On June 27, the Brooklyn 
trolman Donald Mullen, the killer. | NAACP has called a borough wide 
The Brooklyn NAACP asked|conference of all organizations to 
Governor Dewey to conduct an in-|act on the growing cop terror 
vestigation of the killing with “ajagainst Negroes.°The meeting will 
special prosecutor and a special|be at the Second A.M.E. Zion 
grand jury.” ee, Tompkins Ave and Mc- 
“In so far as matter affecting po-! Donough St. 


lions of Americans lose their free- 


dom with them.” 
A cavalcade of automobiles, 
filled with Negro and white work- 


home, escorted Robeson through 
Harlem, after his arrival at La 
Guardia airport. 


TO FIGHT FOR TRENTON 6 


He had crossed the Atlantic by 
Pan American clipper after an all- 
night flight from Prague. 

He was met by an enthusiastic 
crowd that -included Mrs. Bessie 
Mitchell, sister of Collis English, 
one of the six framed Negroes in 
the death house at Trenton, N. J. 

“The case of the Trenton men 
is very close to my heart,” Robe- 
son told her. 


Robeson promised to speak for 
the six in Trenton itself, where 
meetings are now being obstruc- 
ted. | | 

First to clasp Robeson’s hand 
were his old friends William L. 
Patterson, leader of the | Civil 
Rights Congress and one of the at- 
torneys for the framed ‘Trenton 
Six, and Dr. W. A. Hunton, sec- 


‘retary of the Council for. African 


Affairs of 23 W. 26 St., of which 
Robeson is chairman and Dr. Du 
Bois vice chairman. 
The Council is sponsoring the 
Rockland Palace meeting... 
Patterson and Dr. Hunton and 


C. B. Baldwin, executive secretary 
of the Progressive Party, sat with 


ers who had come to welcome him|. 


— 


> 


Paul Robeson will head the 


theme of the rally, sponsored by 
York State. 


Joining Mr. Robeson at the 
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" ROBESON SPEAKS AT GARDEN JUNE 28 _ 


list of prominent speakers at the 


rally for civil and human rights in- Madison Square Garden, ‘Tues- 
day evening, June 28. Mr. Robeson will sing as well as speak. 


Action now to prevent a fascist state in America’ will be the 


the Civil Rights Congress of New 


meeting in speaking out against 


the growing fascist threat will be Albert Maltz, novelist and film 
writer, himself a victim of the Un-American Committee, and C. B. 
Baldwin, secretary of the Progressive Party, who )was recently 

denied his right to testify on behalf of his party before a senatorial 
committee on the Mundt-Nixon-Ferguson bills. 


iad 


Robeson during the ride through 
Harlem yesterday. 

Robeson bluntly denounced the 
lies in the commercial press at a 
press conference at the airport 
yesterday morning. 

“Everything I said during my 


the Associated Press and_ the 
United Press and other American 
press agencies,” he told a_ half 
dozen reporters. 

“I prefer,” Robeson added, “to 
give what I have to say to papers 
like the Daily Worker.” 

A reporter asked him about the 
cabled press story that he had said 
in Moscow that he loved Russia 
more than any other country. 

“That is a typical Times distor- 
tion,” said Robeson. 

“What I said was that I love the 
America of which I am a part. I 
don’t love the America of Wall 
‘Street. I love the America of the 
workingclass. I love the working- 
class of England and France. and 
other countries. And I very deeply 
love the people’s democracies m 


tour of Europe was distorted by! . 


Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. I love them for their fight 
for freedom. They are fighting for 
my people and for the white work- 
ing people of the world.” 

A girl reporter kept trying to 
trap Robeson, however. 

“Do you deny you said it,” she 
SBE ee provocatively with pencil 
poised. | z 

Robeson sharply .replied that he 
was not giving her a chance to 
make a headline saying: “Robeson 
denies.” She had heard what he 
had» actually said. 

The reporters’ attitude got bet- 
ter after these earlier rebukes.  - 

One interviewer asked Robeson 
what he thought of Gerhart Eis- 
ler’s return home to Germany. 

“It was a great victory for peace. 
and freedom,” Robeson shot back. 

Robeson retorted quickly when 
a reporter asked him what he 
thought about President Truman's 
“fight” for “civil rights.” 

The Negro leader wanted to 
know what “fighting” the Presi- 


(Continued on Page 15) sg 
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A pretty passenger gets out of Car No. 1 in the Transport Workers Union (CIO) Emergency | 


Fleet in Louisville, Ky.. The union operated 700 private cars to furnish free rides to 80,000 passengers 
daily during its strike against the Louisville Railway Co. Settlement was reached later with workers 
gaining 6 cents an hoi. _. | 


Rap City C olle ge Negro Job Bias 


By Pete R. Morrow * 


the number of qualified Negro personnel.” In a report based.on investigation of the col- 
lege’s personnel policies, it was re-©— 3 
vealed that only two of over 50/{falling under the classification,” 


the college’s uptown branch in 


ing positions at CCNY this year The following figures show the 


|former president of the New York‘ 
Civil Service Commission, who is 


and reaffirm our traditional liber- 
ties of speech, press, pulpit and|tacks upon lJabor’s civil ri 
political advocacy.” ) 


‘ bluntly — up against tHe police 
| . . ° ; he tat | 
The Teachers’ Union this week demanded “a complete departure from all direct and FBI officials,” me mae aid ha 


indirect forms of racist discrimination” at City College, including “active efforts to increase| operated in the manner of “gen- 


other than maintenance or food-|declared, the country’ sustained 
handling jobs: “major infringeemnts” of. the Bill| scientists, 


bs ‘ 


ference, which will be held in the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York | 
City, during the July 16-17 week- 
end, are Henry Seidel Canby, Dr. 
W, E. B. DuBois, Prof. Thomas. 
Emerson, Howard Fast, Prof. Fow- | 
ler Harper, Donald Henderson. 


Kenny, Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 
Arthur Miller, Rt. Rev: Arthur W. 
Moulton, Paul Robeson, Dr. Theo- 
dor Rosebury, Dr. Harlow Shaple 
and Henry A. Wallace. 

Listing ‘a series of “new dangers 
to the Bilf of Rights: which, thev 
said, are creating “a profound 
uneasiness among thoughtful peo- 


those “willing to defend their lib- 
erties’ to join with them in: the. 
conduct of the conference. 

% ° e : 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the con- 
ference was made by Paul J. Kern, 


acting chairman of the sponsoring 
group. He said it was intended to 
provide an avenue for all Amer- 
icans, regardless of political belief. 
to “examine and protest present 
infringements on the Bill of Rights 


The conference, he said, “will 


d in Maryland of the Ober Act pr 
darmeries in 19th century Ro-|ing prison terms for political 
mania, instead of employes of an . 


= 7 ities judged 
number of Negroes employed at|American democracy.” 


state attorney general, the Mundt 


Notables Call Parley 
To Save Civil Rights 


A Bill of Rights Conference to alert the American people to “the clear and present 
danger that our basic charter of freedom may be destroyed” by current widespread viola- 


[tions of civil liberties, was called’ yesterday by more than 175 prominent Americans. 
: Among the sponsors of the con-© 


chairman,. as unemployable,” 
which was later followed by a re- 
traction; and the disclosure at the 
Judith Coplon trial of the FBI as 
“one of the most flagrant of secret 
police agencies.’ He charged: the 
agency “yields: nothing to the Ges- 
tapo in its slanderous vilification 


of American citizens behind their 


backs.” : : rise | 
Americans who fought in World 


doms, among others, will not per- 
mit the fruits of the victory to be 
dissipated by “a bureaucracy which 
at its worst is psychopatic and at 
its best is stupid, bungling and in- 
efficient,” Mr. Kern asserted. 

THE SPONSORS held as viola- 
tions of American liberties, affect- 
ing Americans “in all-walks of life,” 


yon Ii to preserve the four free- 


{the dismissal of the Rev. William 


Howard Melish of Brooklyn from 
his. pulpit for his views on. peace, 
the ban of the magazine The Na- 
tion from New York City schools 
the introduction in many states of 
teachers’ loyalty-oaths and the trial 
of the Communist Party leaders for 
teaching and advocating a political 
doctrine. : ge 

Generally, the sponsors declared 
there has been an upswing in at. 


ts an 


the Negro people, and an increase 
in anti-Semitism. Even the attemp 
to “fight Jimcrow is conbidend 


+ 


; 


subversive’ in many places.” 
They also referred to passage 
Oo 


| FO! active 
unacceptable by the 


Within the past week, Mr. Kern|and Ferguson bills in Con 


military judgment on-the aie a 


censorship in the | 
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stores sens 


Kae SR Ste a Ria 
nS in Mihantagereitatecrnee 


| A PORTION of the picketline which ringed the federal court- 
house in Chicago's loop last week to protest the fascist-likesaction of 
jailing three of the Communist leaders gn trial for their ideas in 


New — 


Other 


Total, all categories 


chary acceptance of Negroes, ” the 
report stated. “Although _ there 
was some slight sign of improve- 
ment during. the war, there is no 


provement now. 


“Some people say,” the report 
continued, “that there are few Ne- 
gro staff members because so few 
Negroes apply for positions. If 
this is true an investigation is 
called for as to why there are so 
few applicants. It is well known 
that professionally trained Negroes 
often find it necessary to work at 
menial jobs for want of profes- 


“These figures indicate a most® 


indication of any continuing im- | 


cnthiied from Page 2) 


Cafeteria cashiers (one Negro counter-worker acts a relief 
cashier without having cashier status) 
Teacher. total for 19400 8 Sk wen ie isinwn 4 
if With: tenure, prior to eR IT 0 
Reappointed with tenure for 1949-50 
Reappointed without tenure 


0 


Dismissed at end of 1948-49 


sional opportunities. Do _ they 
consider it futile to apply at City 


College as at many other colleges | 


and universities?’ 


white non-Jew, fourth on a list of 
recommendations in the chemistry 
department, and. tejected the de- 
partment's first three choices, two 
Jews._and a Negro. 


The report called for: 


® An _ investigation into the 
question. of racist st discrimination in 


each of the nininivigsa! colleges 


with a view to eliminating it- 


wherever it exists. 
® Seeking -out and extending 


desirable offers to Negro’ candi-: 


dates. 

® Assistance of | out-of-towners 
in moving to New York and find- 
ing housing. 


® Assurance of opportunity for - 


permanence and favorable condi- 
tions for advancement in salary 
and. rank. 


® Special effort to obtain Negro 


personnel for administrative as 
well as teaching and clerical posi- 
tions. 


Negrces Out, Whites 


The Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee reversed House action last 
week in order to substitute Amer- 
ican citizens in the 2,000 jobs now 
held by West Indian Negroes in 
the Panama Canal Zone. This ac- 
tion was taken at the behest of a 
representative of the AFL Metal 
Trades. Council and runs counter 
to the position of the House and 
the Panama Canl Zone administra- 
tion itself. ‘ ' 


Business Machines 


Flowers 


| 


| 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


; 


‘Oidleen and Optometrists 


MWA rveewrireas | 


Mimeos, Adders, 


Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


627 3rd Ave. 


°MU 2-2964-5 iste 


: TYPEWRITERS: 


: sod ~ ‘24 Lowest prices for foreign® 
language typewriters e 
° eA ot Sold, Rented, Repaired, 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-80866 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 2 


Carpet Cleaners 


The largest street démonstration here since the start of the 
. trial of the “12” brought the fight to free the jailed Communist 
leaders to thousands in the central city shopping area Wednesday 
evening, June 8. A picket line of 750 at the -Federal Building, 
Ninth and Market Sts. (shown in picture), was climaxed with a 
street meeting on the steps of the building. 
Speakers included: Henry Beitscher, executive secretary of the 
'° Progressive Party; Dorothy Pearson, executive secretary, Commit- 
tee to Free Byard Jenkins; Ed Strong, Communist Party city chair- 
‘man; Sol Rotenberg, executive secretary, Jewish People’s Fraternal 
Order, IWO. James Pasquay, of the CIO Fur and Leather Work-. 
ers, chaired the demonstration, which was organized by an emer- 
gency committee of Civic, fraternal and communist leaders. 


WELCOME ROBESON HOME 


(Continued from Page 2) 
dent had done. And he added that | 
Truman was merely promising, but 
not giving, the Negro people 

“privilegés, not rights.” : 


“The privilege of not being 
lynched,” he added: caustically. 


_. “What do Europeans think of 
the Marshall Plan?” asked another 
reporter. 

_ “TI found rio liking for the Mar- 

shall Plan among the common peo- 
ple,” answered Robeson. “I found 
a very complete understanding of 
the fact that American Big Busi- 
ness was, trying to take over Eu- 

. rope.” 

But the people of Europe will 
not let Wall Street take them over, 
Robeson continued. 

“And the French people will not 
sit idly by while Americans re- 
build Nazi Germany,”. he added. 

Robeson’s admiration for the: 
anti-fascist peoples of Europe was |i 

“expressed again and again. 

His visit to Stalingrad, where 
the people of the United States 

were saved from. fascism by the 

3 hoa of the Soviet Union, was a 
high point in his tour, he said. 

: Stalingrad, he said, he saw 
the rebuilt tractor plant turning 
out a new tractor every 15 min- 


utes. 
7a Sib 0 mews Griebel: ut 4 now 


grad, went on Robeson. 

Robeson said he expected to re- 
turn to visit England, Scandinavia. 
France and the Soviet Union and_| 
the Eastern Democracies. 


“Of course I'll go back,” he de- 


clared. 


“The people of Europe gave. me 
magnificent receplions as an artist 
and as a friend 
singer. 

He sang for the people at peo- 
ple’s prices or for just the joy of 
singing for them. 

A statement by the Council for 
African Affairs yesterday described 
Robeson’s tour as follows: 

“Robeson was hailed by record 
audiences in the countries he vis- 
ited, by packed Royal Albert Hall 
audiences in London, by tens of 
thousands at an open-air concert 
jin Oslo, by 40,000 at a May Day 
celebration in Stockhold, by 16,000 
in the Forum Hall in Copenhagen, 
by 15,000 at the International 
Spring Music Festival in ‘Prague, 
where young workers and students 
returned his songs with their own; 
and by — vast audiences in the 
Soviet Uni 

“He ( was at Se the guests of 
honor invited from abroad to par- 
ticipate in the Soviet jubilee, June 
5. commemorating the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth of the great 
Russian Negro weer, Alexander 
Pushkin. 
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cleans your rugs for only 
Expert 
pooing, repair- 
ing, dyeing all 
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prices. 
FREE SUMMER STORAGE 
SECURITY CARPET CLEANING CO. 


me 5.7576- 1. > 


Bronx, N. Y. 
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9x12 
Domestic 
Rug 


RUG CLEANING BY 


YOUR RUG 
CLANED 
STORED 
D.D.T.- : 
DEMOTHED 
INSURED 


FREE STORAGE TO SEPT. 1 
Colonial Carpet Cleaning Co. 


JE 6-3747 “Nees © 
s CARPET CLEANING. 
ao $3. 24 
the sumimer menths. . . 
Fringing - Binding - Cutting 
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1775 ._Bathgate Ave., Bronx, N. ¥. 


REPAIRING AND STORAGE 
mothed and stored ter 
All kinds of repairing 
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TO Rid Yourself of 
é per treatment. Famous canal re 
vacy. Sensational new methed . . 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
FOR ADVERTISING 


meve wawanted hair permanently: 
quick results . . lowered cests] 
mt Ww. 34 St. (ads. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE 
HAIR FOREVER! 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
Menalsetreated. Freecensultation. LO 3-4218 
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CALL AL 4-7954 


*>FLOWERS-«: 
@ FLOWERS FOR JUNE ® 


: WEDDINGS - 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
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Official IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 34th St., near Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thaers., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-€ — LO 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Furs 


YOUR FINE FURS 


Deserve the Protection of 
MODERN COLD STORAGE 


Phone AL 4-7443-4-5 Today! 
LOCAL AND LONG. DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— KEASONABLE RATES — 


Certified Moving and Storage Co. 


130-134 E. 12th St. (nr. 4th Ave.) N.Y. 


Official Iwo Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 FE. 167th 
Tel. 


ST., BRONX 
JErome 7-0022 


GOLDEN BROs 


i nsurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 


78] 


391 East 149th Street 
: MElrose 5-0984 


—- 


CARL JACK R. 


All kinds of insurance including auto 


mobile, fire, life, eompensation, ete. 
“799 BROADWAY GR. 55-3826 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists. 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel, NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


IN QUEEN S Official 1WO | 


Complete Optical . Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
| $908—164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 


In 2,000 Panama Jobs 


IN ONE RECENT CASE of . 


flagrant discrimination, the report 
‘stated that the Personnel and 
Budget Committee pzomoted a}: 


9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. daily OL &-2952 


> Reeords and Music 


Florida, 


‘Moving and Storage 


& WEST COAST 

LOW ‘RATES! 

Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado; Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 
in New York on all above points. 
FREE STORAGE: — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and all way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


RIOR NNR TNE BRUT OS 
MOVING @ STORAGE . 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th 8t. GR 7.92457 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
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HUNTS POINT MOVING 
AND STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Fireproof Warehouse Storage 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
~— BEASONABLE RATES — 


904 Hunts Point Ave., Bronx 
DA 9-6660 


Opticians and Optometrists 


\ OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 
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examined by 2a 
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BETTY SANDERS 
1. The Fireship 
2. Johnny I Hardly EKnew You 
PETE SEEGER 
1. Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy. 
2. Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 


THE MUSIC. ROOM 


129 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
- LU 3-4290 


NEW SONGS 
7 BETTY SANDERS 
1. The ‘Fireship 
2. Jcbnny I Hardly Knew You 
PETE SEEGER- 
1. Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy 
2..Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 


—— 
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JADE wy 
MOUNTAIN / 


197 Seeond Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 
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@ Quality Chinese Food @ 


§ Open till 10 P.M, 


Air-Conditioned - Dinner $1.65 


Rursion- i 


ESKAZKA 
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Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the IWO 


|. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Breeklyn, N. Y¥. 
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IN TRENTON, six innocent men sit in the death q ve ase $$ 3 | 
silence hangs over the New Jersey Supreme Court, which : 4 } 
has still uttered not a word on the appeal of these men 
held for years, virtually a slave, in the service of an Asbury : Le | 
Park butcher. His case was brought to light with demands | Will the State of- New Jer- A h ae KKK Th 
But the FBI has “nothing to say.” bona-fide investigation into S Ur | Man Gets ) reats 

In Linden, a bereaved family and mony friends still charges that a Negro was held for} ASBURY PARK.—Telephone threats—one of them warning of 
3 : : to-do Asbury Park butcher shop] after -Asbu lice broke up an outdoor mass meeting protesti 
death in a midnight beating by — Dartmouth College | owner? The F BI—usually quite vol-| the Teunten Six frameup, the “thought control” trial of "12 Case 
student goons. A rich man’s son last week pleaded No- 
ing progressives and labor leaders—| g Negro allegedly enslaved by an Asbury butcher. — 

Cirotta. He was fined $500, and given a suspended sen- this week authorized its Newark Tagget of the threats was Louis Kaplan, city Progressive Party 
tence. 


—— FBI CHIEF SAYS ‘NO COMMENT’ 
house. They have been there since last July. An ominous 
- from a terrible frameup conviction for a murder they did q | 
_ hot commit. | : >. : ; 
In Asbury Park, a man named Frank Smith has been = * oS 7 
for redress under Article XIII of the U. S. Constitution. |sey and the FBI conduct a 
mourn Raymond Cirotta, a 21-year-old veteran who met years in virtual slavery by a well-| KKK reprisals—were made against a Progressive Party leader here 
‘ uble with press statements smear-| munist leaders. and local authorities’ failure to protect the rights of 
Defense. for his part in the gang slaying of Raymond. 
chief, S. K. McKee, to make. “abso-| chairman and manager of the N. J. Federated Egg Producers Co- 


In Foley Square, New York City, 


a federal judge pre- 


siding over America’s first thought-control trial in 150 
years has ordered three’ American political leaders to 


jail for refusing to turn stoolpigeon. 


That is the state of 


justice, m 


the year 1949, as it 


affects the citizens of New Jersey. 

TWO FACTS form the background of the KKK-type 
beating that killed Raymond Cirotta. He was a Catholic, 
and he was an active leader of, the Young Progressives who 
supported Henry Wallace for President. 


The Trenton Six, like 


Frank Smith, are Negroes. 


That — and no other reason —is why their fundamental 
rights as Americans have been suppressed or ignored by 


the New Jersey and federal 


authorities. 


The defendants in the Foley Square thought-control 
trial are well known labor leaders, members of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Communist Party. 


THERE IS MORE IN COMMON here than the fact 


that all these outrages against justice have been levelled | 


against members of minority groups, progressives and 


leaders of labor. 


’ 


Behind them is the steady and growing assault on the 
civil rights of all Americans, launched by a ruling class 
insanely driving this country toward war and depression. 


And at the heart of the 


entire drive against civil lib- 


erty in America today is the fantastic redbaiting campaign 


—,in which all standards of 


democracy and common de- 


cency are crumbled in the anti-Communist mill that grinds 


away at Foley Square. 


e 


| Now — today — sit down and write to Judge Harold 
Medina, Federal Court, Foley Square, New York City. 
Tell him to end the kangaroo-court proceedings against 
Americans because of their political beliefs. 

You see, what happens in Foley Square may well 


determine the life or death 


of the Trenton Six. It mav 


decide Frank Smith’s fate. It most certainly will determine 
the life or death of American democracy, and your future 


as a free American. 


ithe charges. 


lutely no comment” on the case. 


The state “attorney-general’s of- 
fice was said by spokesmen for 
Monmouth County Prosecutor Car- 
ton to be “anxious to investigate 


Detective Harry Zuckerman of 
the Monmouth prosecutor's: office 
called the New Jersey Worker and 
asked for a file of this paper's 
stories—available to all newspapers 
but printed nowhere else except 
in one Negro weekly—detailing the 
American Jewish Labor Council's 
charges against the K. & Z. 
Butcher Shop at 928 Springwood 
Ave., Asbury Park, for its treat- 
ment of Frank Smith. The papers 
were sent by New Jersey Worker 
Editor John F. Norman, who of- 
fered the prosecutor's office the 
papers full cooperation. 

* 


ONE STARTLING FACT 
placed a big question mark on the 
state investigation through Mon- 
mouth Prosecutor Carton’s opera- 
tives: 

Charles Frankel, attorney for 
the K. & Z. Butcher Shop, which 
is the subject of the alleged in- 
vestigation, is also assistant prose- 
cutor of Monmouth County. It 
was Frankel who last week threat- 
ened The Worker: “Drop this 
thing. I’m warning you!” 

Charles Frankel’s brother is city 
attorney for Asbury Park, whose 
authorities for years have done 
nothing to protect Frank Smith's 
rights. 

Newark FBI Agents G. P. — 
and R. G. Osborne two weeks ago. 


pledged a full investigation to Jew- 
ish Labor Council representatives. 
But when -The Worker | editor 


N.J. Free 6’ Conference 
Set for Trenton, Saturday 


TRENTON. — Delegates from all over the state will converge on Trenton, the City 
of thé Trenton Six, Saturday, June 25 to take steps to combat the state’s shocking ‘anti- 


Negro brutality and discrimination. The meeting, which will be held in the War Memorial 
Building, Lafayette St. from 10:30 


a.m. to 4 p.m., is sponsored by the 


| 


worker in Asbury Park, the arrest 


The pre-conference call, which 


headed. by numerous 


forces in sermens from the pulpit. 


operative. 


Both threats were phoned to his home when-he was at work. 


One—at 11 a.m. Tuesday—warned his wife, 


look out for the KKK.” 
Another from a woman who 


“Tell Lou Kaplan to 
described herself as a “Gold Star 


Mother” left a message for Kaplan to “stop or else.” 


The first message came the 
rally of more than 150 persons 


morning afSer police prevented a 
on Greenwood Ave., under joint 


auspices of the Progressive Party, Farmers Union, Civil Rights 
_ Pampress, Jewish People’s Fraternal Order: and Communist Party. 


called Osbome this week, he got: 

© A sidden buzzing signal after 
he had asked Osborne what his of- 
fice was doing about the “slave” 
charges. | B 

© A dead wire, followed by a 
second call to the FBI at MArket 
2.5613. : 

° A giggle from the FBI 
switchboard operator and the state- 
ment that Mr. Osborne couldn't be 


|reached “because the switchboard 


is broken.” e 


© A call. back—not from Os- 


borne, but from Newark FBI Chief 


S. K. McKee, who refused to say 
whether federal authorities were 


interested “in Frankel’s connection 


with the case. 
* 

FRANK SMITH, meanwhile, 
brought back to the K & Z Shop 
last week two days following 
Worker iwuiries to Frankel about 
his sudden disappearance. 

Clean blue pants and a white 
shirt had replaced the tattered old 
clothes in which he had worked 
for years at no regular wages, ac- 
cording to his statements to in- 
vestigators. He no longer sleeps 
in the stinkinz slaughter-shed in 
‘which for years he plucked and 
disemboweled chickens. Instead, 


he is driven to and from work 
each day by car. 


REDBAITERS DUMPED IN 2 


By Ed Michaels 
CAMDEN. — Two major 


CAMDEN UNION ELECTIONS 


‘ 


trade union elections here last 


week resulted in victory for progressives. Local 80, FTA, 
bargaining unit for Campbell Soup Company workers, gave 


red-baiters a solid thumping as An © 


thony Valentino was reelected to|fused to be quoted for fear of 


the office of Business Agent with 
880 votes. His opponent, John. 
Juditz, received 99 votes as com- 


pared to 259 in last years elec- 
tion. 

RCA Victor worker members of 
Local 108, UE, succeeded in re- 
electing John -Leto as _ president. 
by a close margin despite a bar- 
rage ot outside interference spear- 
Catholic 
priests throughout the county, 
speaking against the progressive 


Some priests also made visits to 
the workers’ homes. 

Many Catholic workers ex- 
pressed indignation at the tactics 


reprisal. | 

The disruptive Carey-block 
forces highlighted their’ campaign 
several days before the election 
by bringing James Carey, CIO na- 
tional secretary and deposed UE 
leader, into town. -His smearing 
attacks against the leadership of 
Local 103 were widely publicized 
by the local Courier-Pdst papers. 

The offices of second vice-pres- 
ident, third. vice-president, treas- 
urer and sergeant-at-arms were 
won by the rightwing opposition 
ticket in UE Local 103. Ralph W. 
Cooper, chairman of the’ election 
committee, said results of nine 


other- contested offices will take 


of their spiritual leaders but re- 


another week to compile. 


UAW RIGHTWINGER NABBED 


scores the “Alabama-methods” 
employed by New Jersey police 
and urges a renewed struggle to 
free the six Negro men, points out 
that the new State -Constitution 
guarantees “equal protection of 
the laws regardless of race or col- 
a 


of a white man in Newark for 
coming to the aid of a seriously 
injured Negro hit-run victim and 
the burning of a cross in a Negro 
neighborhood in Union during a 
Trenton Six protest meeting. 


Among those endorsing fhe 
conference are (organizations list- 
ed for identification only): the 
Rev. Albert Allinger of Cranford, 
Santo Bevacqua, International Fur 
and Leather Workers, CIO; Mrs. 
Jessie Scott Campbell of East 
Orange; James MacLeish, presi- 
dent District 4, UERMWA, CIO: 
James Marshalf, president, Build- 
ing Service Employes Union, AFL: 


Free the Trenton Six Committee. 

The appeal of the six framed 
men from their mass death sen- 
tence for a murder they did not 
commit was placed before the 
New Jersey Supreme Court May 
16. Former Assistant Attorney 
General ei John Rogge and a bat- 
tery of other. prominent lawyers 
retained by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress presented proof that the six 
defendants had been third-degreed 
by Trenton police and that Prose- 
cutor Mario Volpe of Mercer 
County had ignored or_suppressed 
airtight evidence proving none of 
the six could. have been involved 


STUFFING BALLOT BOXES 


EDGEWATER.—Iames Scmiser, chairman of the elec- 
tion committee of United Automobile Workers (CIO) Local 
906, was caught red-handed here stuffing ballot boxes tg 


send a pro-Reuther administration® : + 
slate of delegates to the UAW Spotted at his ballot-stuffing 
operation, Scmiser ran into the 


ea sme deol a Pl fo Beha 
Sosy _|additional pack of marked ballots 
ted the ballot-stuffing charge at a he had in his pocket. All were 


special executive board meeting— ; 
will.be decided by the local mem- as to favor the pro-Reuther 


bership this Saturday morning at Aroused local members .de- 


Sy 


Women’s Congress 


Holds Lawn Party 
The Newark i _of the 


Congress of American Women will 
be host at a garden party “under 
the stars” on June 18, at the home 
of Mrs. Grace Bernstein, 666 Clin- 


in the murder oa William Horner. 

IN A CALL sent out to progres- 
sive organizations, the sponsoring 
committee cited many recent man- 
. ifestations of the ugly fascist-like 
wave now sweeping ~the state. 
-Among these are the recent dem- 
onstration at Rutgers University 
by 100 drunken students shouting 
_ “Hooray for discrimination,” the 


virtual enslavement of a Negro 


Or. Eugene Parsonnet of Newark; 
the Rev. Harry S. Pine of Trenton; 
Mrs. Amy Rabinowitz, Congress of 
American Women; the Rev. H. 
Stewart of Trenton; Anthony Val- 
entino, business agent, Food and 
Tobacco Workers, CIO Local 80: 
Dr. Erwin Panofsky of Princeton; 
Dr. Herbert Weisinger of Prince- 
ton. and David Vines, executive 
secretary, Jewish Peoples Fraternal 


Order of New Jersey. 


tom Avenue. 


nese and French songs by a noted 
concert singer, caricatures by a 
leading artist, 
dancing. 


the Human Rights Commission of 


Entertainment will include Chi- 


and group folk 
Miss Betty Millard, member of 


the U.N., will speak briefly on the 
purposes of the C:A.W. The pub- 
lic is in¥ited. | 
aa 


— 


- —— 


Schutzen Park Hall. 


The slate “aided” by Scmiser 
was the Reutherite Blue Ticket 
headed by president Frank La- 
racy. 

Scmiser was tagged during the 
local election at. the Edgewater 
firehouse June 8 by members. sup- 
porting the anti-Reuther slate of 
James Dalziel, David Campbell, 


manded an open executive board 
meeting the next night, when for- 
mal charges were compelled 
against the rightwing election 
board chairman. . 

Intensified spestup at the Ford 
Edgewater plant since Walter’ 
Reuthers sellout of the. River 
Rouge strike has produced wide- 
spread rumblings of resentment 
against the UAW top brass and 


Angelo De, Nerdo and John Berg- 
lund. ! 


mm 


aw 


eae en tien 


their local representatives. 


SWORKER Séore. 


NEXT STOP HEAVY TITLE FOR CHARLES? 


RR 465 "CAWED HS BIG CHANCES 


ITS BEEN a long wait for talented einevd Charles, Cincinnati boxer-clouter who tangles with 
the crafty veteran Jersey Joe Walcott for possession of Joe Louis’ vacated heavyweight title next week 
in Chicago. Charles was given the long runaround in his rightful lightheavy division by former champ 
Gus Lesnevich, and was forced to tackle the bigger heavies for a payday. This he has done with 

eminent success and now Ezzard -is hoping that the next one means the fulfillment of his fistic dream, 
owner of the heavyweight title just like his idol. and close pal, Joe Louis. 
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In This — 
Corne Peee 


By Bill Mardo’ 


The Weekend Wash - 


FROM HITHER AND YON and here ’n’ there with the items. 
Ever wonder why Dodger boss Burt Shotten, a most conservative 
close-lipped fellow when it comes to making with the praise for 
ballplayers (his own or otherwise) ‘will go out of his way to talk it 
up for one fellow who certainly doesn’t need any small favors, 
namely Stanley Musial, only the games greatest player? Tell you 
_ . Shotton, as a former chain supervisor in the St. Louis Card 
organization, was the man who years ago converted Musial from 
a Class D pitcher into the awesome outfielder that he is~. . . So 
you can understand that it’s also out of some personal pride for 
his own hand in separating the diamond from the rough that old 
Burt Shotton lets a few rare pearls of praise escape when dugout+ 
discussion géts around to Musial. 

Was a time after the halcyon days of Charlie Gehringer and 
the early-career heroics of Joe Gordon when second basemen be- 


z~ 


| ‘came one of the forgotten positions of baseball, publicity-speaking, 


that is. But of late it’s like old times again. Guys like Jackie Robin- 
son, the White Sox’ Cass Michaels, Chicago’s Emil Verban and of 
course the Cards’ Al Schoendienst have made fans keystone con- 


scious again. . 


No news this, but it does serve to reemphasize what Tommy 
Henrich, taken for granted, means in the scheme of Yankee things 
this season. The Stengeleers were making a rout ot*the AL race 
in the early weeks of play as Old Reliable broke up ballgame after 
ballgame to spark the patchwork Yanks and give them olden op- 
portunistic advantage of the early Cleveland and Bosox slumps... 
But toward the tailend of the recent Yankee trip, Tommy came 
down with an old knee injury, left fhe lineup, and the Bronx Punch 
looked like it was distilled with water as the attack went to pot and 
the New York lead suffered. By time you read this Henrich should 
be back in the lineup and Stadium fans breathing a sigh of relief. 

* 

COAST FANS RAVING about Oreste Minosa, Negro third- 
baseman currently playing outfield for the San Diego Padres, farm- 
hands of the parent Indians. Minosa, sent out for a bit more experi- 
ence but a sure bet to be on the Cleveland varsity next season 
(especially the way that infield has shown the signs of age this vear) 
brought the house down at Los Angeles Gilmore Field last week 
when he raced a country mile to haul down a seemingly sure extra- 
base hit and converting the amazing catch into a side-retiring double- 
play. LA sports scribes penned raves such as “seldom has an out- 
fielder made a catch such as Minosa turned in”. . . “Minosa got an 
ovation that must have rattled windows a mile away”. . . “if he 
isn't the league’s fastest player. . . .” etc. and ‘etcetera. .” 

No.surprise, that Walker Cooper trade. to the ‘Reds earlier in 
the week. .Giant boss Durocher, always the taskmaster and of little 
patience with a fellow who can't run like a deer, was looking to 
get rid of Coop’ last season when coupled with the backstop’s aging 
slowness his plate power fell off to a .266 sadness. Leo’d like to 
dump Mize too, now that Jobnny, never a speedster, can’t get his 
old bombsights adjusted either. A truly sentimental business, base- 


GIANT AA FARMTEAM 
SIGNS 2 NEGRO ACES 


The New York Giants recently signed up two more 
Negro ballplayers when second baseman Ray Dandridge and 


pitcher Dave Barnhill reported to the Minneapolis farmteam 


of the American Association. Last® 
we 
| 


SPORTS 
ROUNDUP 


First baseman Ferris Fain of 
the Philadelphia Athletics reports 
that Ellis Kinder of the Boston 
“Red Sox has the best change of 
pact pitch in the American League. 


Sore Arm Department: Jimm 
Thomson, the fabulous lon ‘ball 
hitter of golf, has arm and shoul- 
der trouble that may keep him 
from climbing back into the big 
time. . . . Can't lift the bad wing 
high enough to smack those terrific 
tee shots. . . . Once, he said, he 
belted one 370 yards. = 

Steve O'Neill, reduced to coach- 
ing for the Cleveland Indians .after 
17 years as a major and minor 
league manager, is happy and care- 
free in his new job, but admits he. 
sometimes longs to run a club of 
his own again. .. . “I always liked 
the responsibility,” he said, “but 
it sure is nice to be working in 


© 


March the Giants ended the jim- 
crow policy of the Horace Stone- 
-ham organization when Negre aces 
Monte Irvin and Henry Thompson 
were signed for the Jersey City 
Giants of the International League. 


been widely hailéd for their play 
in the American Association, which 
last season saw its color ban broken 
for the first time in the person of 


Roy Campanella whom __ the 
Dodgers had farmed with the St. 


Paul Saints for the early months of 
play before bringing him up to the 
parent club. ) 
' A.A. baseball scribes have .been 
particularly enthusiastic. about 
Dandridge’s play. Ray, a veteran 
of Negro and Mexican League ball, 
is rated a whiz on the keystone. 
Here's some samples of the reports 
on Dandridge to date after his first 
few weeks of action. 


‘Charles Johnson's column in the 


ci cn ere d Spear Bale aed 
Ives 


' picked -him up as a coach when 
Detroit ‘bounced him last sea- 
SOM « « a a 


in Cleveland and the Indians\ 


Record had ‘this rave. “There can 
be very little question about Dand- 
ridge’s fielding or throwing. Actu- 
ally we believe he covers more 
ground than any keystone guardian 


~~ 


| Dandridge and Barnhill have| 


}tion in the league, may be pro- 


strikes down 


have had here in many years. 
Few infielders get rid of a ball any 
faster than this newcomer. He's a 
fine pivot man on double plays be-. 
cause he doesn't lose a fraction of 
a second once he gets his hands! 
on the ball... .” 

Dick Cullum, another Minneap- 
olis columnist had this to say: 


equal of any double-play combina- 


nounced the best at the end of the 
season.” 
said. “He’s a pro, that fellow.” 


pire who used to call the balls and 
in the Mexican 
League where Dandridge was a 
player-manager, said: “Minneapolis 
got quite a ballplayer in Dand- 


ridge. He was a top hand in the) 


Mexican - League. You people 
haven't had many chances to see 
him make that pivot on the double- 
play yet but you will and he'll open 
your eyes. There are very few. in- 
fielders anywhere who can get the 


“Dandridge and Jennings are the | 
| 


Of Dandridge, Cullum! 


Johnny Mullen, Association um-. 


ball away faster on the pivot than 
Dandridge.” 


ball, just like any other money venture . . . a worker begins to show 
the signs of age and wear and tear and boom, onto the scrapheap. 

TWO “EXPERIMENTS” have really come home to roost with 
the Dodgers this semester, eh? Meaning Gil Hodges and Billy Cox. 

In case some of you might've forgotten, Gil came up as a catcher 
and a fairly good one too. But when Jackie Robinson was shoved 
over to his regular position at second base last year and first base 
became a big problem, Rickey took the mask and chest protector 
away from Hodges, planted him at first base and the fall artist took 
to it like he was born’ed to the bag. But his .250 batting average 
was the big question mark. It’s one thing to have a fancy dan at 
the pillow but anothey to have your first-sacker weak in the plate 
department. | 

So all the ccncentration this past spring down at Vero Beach 
was in getting Gil, who despite his low batting mark last year 
indicated real longball power, to work day in and out against the 
automatic pitching machine, concentrate on his swing, stance, tim- 
ing et al. . . . So you see what's happened, hm?. Gil is now not 
only the smoothest fielding first baseman in all baseball,: but his 
solid .315 batting clip sprinkled with nine homers makes him just 
about the best all-round man at his position plying the trade now. 
So much for experiment number one. 

Now we come to Billy Cox. When he was recruited to Brook- 
lyn from Pittsburgh, brother Cox had never played any other 
position but shortstop. Rickey transplanted him to third base be- 

_ cause he happened to have a fellow named Reese who does a fair 
job at short. Spider Jorgenson, the Dodgers’ 1947 third sacker, 
was shelved down to St. Paul with a bum wing. Cox had to play 
the hot corner. “He'll never feel confident at any other position 
than shortstop,” said Rickey last season, “but I’m going to make him 
feel he is our third baseman no matter what happens, and I expect 
him to come through.” | 

Cox was suffering from recurrent sieges of malaria last Spring, 
however, and shortly after the season started the former Bucaneer. 
ill, worried over some family difficulties, suddenly left the squad and 
went home to Harrisburg, Pa. He was talked into returning to the 
team but things didn’t really pan out for him at the new position. 
Billy wasrft hitting, and he was alternated through the season with 
Miksis and even catcher Bruce Edwards. 

But this year the “experiment” has really blossomed forth. 
‘Recovered from his malaria (contracted in the Pacific), family prob- 
lems all ironed out, Billy repofted to Vero Beach with a vengeance. 
You surely remember the stories about the surprising “New Cox” 
... the captain of the spring squads . . . playing with a hustle and 
fire and determination that amazed onlookers. He’s still at it going 
into the season’s second half . .. fielding Tike he'd been a hot 
corner guardian all his playing life . .. and at .302 hitting won- 
droysly in the consistent clutch. : ? 

-«: Yessir, Cox: and -Hodges. Two -“shifts” that worked with a 
bang and bid fair-to make that pennant all the more probable come 
October at Ebbets. Field. é. 
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Councilman Wins Support 
ae 8 Rev. James H. Robinson, pastor of the Church of the Master, announced this week 


that he had turned down an anti-Communist offer to run against Councilman Benjamin J. 
ignee for re-election to the City Council. Rev. Robinson 


Davis, American Labor Party des pn on 
TO PACIFY MY MIND... 


did not comment further on. the 
sotirces of the offer made to him. 

Meanwhile, four other Harlem 
leaders indicated support for Davis 
in the fall elections. Dr. Charles A. 
Petioni, well known physician and’* 
president of the Jamaica Progres- 
sive League, gave Davis the nod. 
“He (Davis) is among the best 
qualified for the job,” Dr. Petioni. 
declared. “He has done a good job 
in the past and will continue his 
good work.” | 

Fredie Washington, executive 
secretary of the Negro Actors 
Guild, brushed aside the “con- 
spiracy charge” against Davis and 
the other Communist leaders, and 
characterized Davis as “the logical 
person.” - Miss Washington said, 
“The fact that he is on trial has 
nothing to do with it.” 

Ewart Guinier, secretary-treas- 
urer of the, CIlO-United Public 
Workers of America, asserted: “As 
a member of the (ALP) New York 
County Committee which designat- | 
ed Davis, I support his candidacy 
100 percent.” 

EDUCATOR FOR DAVIS 

“I think he’s tops,” was the com-| 
ment of Mrs. Charles Gibson, Har- 


lem educator and social worker. 
“Certainly would like to see: him 
in office again.” | 
Davis, hampered by having to 
attend the hersey trial in Foley 
Square five days a week, has estab- 
lished his -campaign headquarters 


in Harlem at 29 W. 125 St. Her- 
bert Wheeldin is the Davis cam- 
paign committee chairman. 

_ Davis’ designation by the New 
York ALP has started talk in polit- 
ical circles of other boroughs to 


send ‘more Negroes to the City 
Council. 


7 


| 
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Winston Nails Medina 


Jail Edict as 


Henry Winston, one of three Communist Party leaders, 
summarily remanded to prison in the witchhunt trial at Foley 
Square, this week blasted Judge Harold Medina’s contempt 
order as “illegal” and “at variance with the facts.” 


‘ 
\. 
* 


_ The contempt order was handed > 
down five days after Winston, 
John Gates and Gus Hall were 
jailed on Medina’s verbal oners, 
and only after Judge Vincent L. 
Leibell, hearing the -appeals of 
Winston and Hall, questioned the | 


Eyes on 


By Vigilans 

AS AN AFRICAN I some- 
times find your Negro weekly 
newspapers puzzling indeed. I 
suppose you would say the 
same about our African papers. 
True, they have sofne things in 
common, for example, sensation- 
al stories solely for the sake of 
sensationalism—and_ profits. But 
of one thing I am convinced: 
the majority of our papers are 
more honest and straight-speak- 
ing on political issues than most 
of yours. And you are supposed 
to have a “free press,’ which we 
in the colonies don't have. It is 
not uncommon for our editors 
to be fined and ‘jailed for what 
are called “seditious utterances.” 
But it doesn’t tame them. 

I thought of these things the 
other day as I was reading an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh Cour- 
jer (May 21) entitled “Marshall 
Plan and Colonies.” The first 
part of_it had me nodding vig- 
orous approval. It read: — | 

“It is one of the curiosities of 
international politics that Amer- 
ican Negroes, overwhelmingly 
opposed as they are to colonial- 
ism as represented by imperial- 
istic rule of subject colored peo- 
ple of France, Italy, Belgium, 
Britain and Holland, are com- 
mitted nevertheless through the 
-Marshall Plan to the support of 
these nefarious enterprises . . . 

“The widely hailed 81st Con- 

- gress seems destined not to ap- 
prove the civil rights program 
any more than the 80th Con- 
gress did, but it has approved 
the European aid_program for 
which Negroes, like other Amer- 
icans, will pay in continuing 
heavy taxation. 

“Considering the increased re- 
liance of Western Europe on the 
African colonies for war mate- 


Africa 


rials and the stepped-up exploi- 
tation which that will impose, 
there are unlikely to be much 
civil rights for the dark masses: 
of Africa either. 

“Nor would the picture have 


been different if the Republi- : 


cans had won because the Mar- 
shall Plan is a bipartisan one, 
supported equally by the politi- 
cians of both parties, by leading 
liberals and by the white press 
generally.” 


NOW, HAVING READ thus 
far, what would YOU expect 
the writer's conclusions to be? 
Well, youre wrong. I. was 
shocked * and shamed as I 
reached the end -of the editorial 
and read that “There is nothing 
Negroes can do about the use 
of their taxes to bolster govern- 
ments exploiting darker people 
over the globe.” 

No wonder the Courier and 
other such papers recently were 
so quick to jump to the attack 
on Paul Robeson. For he, Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois and the organ- 
ization they head, the Council 
on African Affairs, have been 
telling Negro and all other 
Americans what they CAN do 
and MUST do to stop the ex- 
ploitation of my African broth- 
ers. Naturally the Uncle Toms 
ve their white bosses don’t like 
that. 


_ WE AFRICANS thank God 
that the Courier doesn’t speak 


for the Black People of America 
and that Paul Robeson does! 
We thank God that his voice 
will be heard here in Harlem 
again after a long absence, 
— out fearlessly for the 
cause of African freedom, when 
he is welcomed home by thou- 
sands of his friends at Rockland 
Palace this Sunday afternoon, | 
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may have something to pacify 


|We were just arbitrarily and des- 
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An appeal for a radio to ease 
his hours in jail came this week 
from Andy Wright, one of the 
youngest of the Scottsboro boys, 
who is back in Kilby Prison, 
Montgomery, Ala., on the tech- 
nicakity of allegedly breaking pa- 
role. In a letter to William L. 
Patterson, national executive sec- | 
retary of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, Wright wrote: 

“Mr. Patterson, I ask of you 
to please ask some of your dear 
friends if -they have a second 
hand table size radio and dont 
want it. I will appreciate it if 
they will send it to me so that I 
my troubled mind while’ in 
confinement.” 

Mr. Patterson asked any one 
who has such a radio to com- 
municate with the Civil Rights 


Congress, 205 E. 42 St. 
L_ 


a 


Illegal 


absence of a contempt order giv- 
ing Medina’s reasons for his action. 
Gates was jailed on June 3 for 
refusing to divulge the names of 
fellow-Communists, and Winston 
an@ Hall for protesting Gates 
sentence, 

“The order not only is a con- 
fession of illegality on the judge's 
part but slanders Mr. Hall, the 
other defendants and _ myself,” 
Winston said. 


“The contempt order states that 
Mr. Hall and I ‘took several steps 
past the end of the counsel table 
and toward the bench. That 
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statement is absolutely at variance 
with the facts. We never left 
the vicinity of our seats. 


“The court’s belated statement 
was clearly an afterthought put 
there simply to try to give *sub- 
stance to an order that was patent- 
ly arbitrary and illegal.” 


“The contempt order is further- 
more totally at variance with the 
facts,’ Winston added, “when it 
says that the court ‘asked the 
defendant whether he _ has * any- 
thing to say why judgment should 
not be pronounced.’ No-.such op- 
portunity was given the defend- 
ants, and the record shows that. 


te 


potically remanded to jail.” 

Winston “admitted” that the 
order was correct in stating that 
he had said “something about 
lynching.” 

My protest against the effort 
of the court to get John Gates to 
stoolpigeon was part of the fight 
against lynching,” he said. * 


Harlem Hospital, where the dying 
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[OFF-DUTY COP 


KILLS : 


NEGRO IN MAN-WIFE ROW 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
Island Ave., Brooklyn, to take a rest after 


" 


his deadly trigger 


work. This is not his first killing. On Nov. 23, 1946, he 


shot down Frederick Joseph 


Harmon, 32, on suspicion of 


“robbery, after a purse was snatched on 111th Street. For 
this he received a medal from the Police Department on 


April 21, 1947. 
“That officer meant to 


kill,” charged Mrs. Dorothy 


Brown, 25, grief-stricken wife of the slain man and eye- 


witness of the shooting, who 


- exclusive interview in her a 


COP WASNT THERE 


gave the Harlem Worker an 
partment. | 


It was after midnight, Mrs. Brown said, as she and 


her husband were crossing 


arguing a little, that the trouble started. “That’s a tou 


“A o 


corner, she _ said. 


tough 


stranger jumped on_R. D.—that’s, 
what I call my husband—and cut; 
his head and knocked his teeth in. | 
-|In the crowd that gathered, my 


pocketbood disappeared. No cop 


115th Street at 5th Avenue, 
gh 


man was taken, and gave blood for 
him. It was not until later that 
the family learned Brown already 
was dead. 


DAVIS GIVES AID 


was there then to help us.” 

So Brown went home to get his 
cousin, James Taylor, who lives 
in the apartment across the hall: 
from the Browns. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Brown was looking for her pocket- 
book, thinking she might have 
dropped it. 


PULLED HIS GUN 


After Brown and Taylor re- 
turned, the argument between hus- 
band and wife resumed: It was 
about 1 a.m. And then, to quote 
Mrs. Brown: 

“This white man came out of 
Eddie’s Bar, 1408 15th Ave., right 
next to the corner. He started 
pulling my husband away and hit- 
ting him. Taylor went to my hys- 
band’s defense. None of us knew 
the man was a cop, and R. D. 
was already hurt from this other 
stranger that knocked his teeth in. 
Then the cop’ pulled his gun and 
started shooting. He shot R. D. 
three times, in the hand, neck and 
chest, and Taylor he shot once. 
Then the other cops came.” 

Mrs. Brown’s close friend, Mrs. 
Ella Rustin, from the other side 
of the room who was present at 
the interview, said: “I dont see 
the sense to it the way the police 
go around jumping on_ people 
around here, shooting them up an 
even killing them for just nothing 
at all.” 

Police would not let Mrs. Brown 
go to her husband as he lay dying 
in the gutter. They took her away 
at once to the 28th Precinct Police 
Station on W. 123 St., she said, 
where they questioned her until 
6 a. m. 

Patrolman Yudenfreund, she 
continued, acted guilty during the 
police grilling. “I think he knew 
he’d gone too far. And they were 
so afraid I'd say something they 
didn’t want people to hear that 
they took me in another room all 
by myself to ask me questions.” 

On a statement in the Daily 
News that she was “wanted by 
police,” Mrs. Brown commented, 
“If the police want me, they know 
where I live. Why doesn't that 
paper quit printing those stories 
that aren't true?” 

While Mrs. Brown was telling 
the story of her husband's death, 
the dead man’s mother, Mrs. An- 
nie Davis, sat in a corner, swaying 
back and fofth and moaning. She 
pulled herself together and told 
her own impressions of the tra- 
gedy. 

Mrs. Davis was at home when 
Brown, and Taylor started together 
for the corner. A few minutes 
later, hearing the shots, she rushed 
after them, and‘ found her son 
dying in the gutter.. She told the 
Harlem Worker: “I was screaming, 
‘That’s all the son I got laying 
there.’ I saw him turn over and 
groan and I made a dash. But 
they never would let me go to 
him.” 

Later that night, Brown’s grand- 


‘ 
) 


Since the shooting, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Taylor has tried in vain to 
visit her husband in the prison 
ward of Bellevue, she told this re- 
porter. The Taylors, who live on 
relief, have six young children. On 
Tuesday, after the shooting, Taylor 
had an appointment at the Wel- 
fare Office about “A job they were 
sending him on.” She was _ wor- 
ried because he couldn't get there. 
On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Taylor 
visited the office of Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis, asking for his 
intercession so she could at least 
see her husband. The Commu- 
nist Councilman immediately un- 
rdertook legal steps in her behalf. 

Ferdinand Smith, executive sec- 
retary of the Harlem Trade Union 
Council, issued the following pro- 
test following the Brown killing: 


“The Harlenk Trade Union 
Council demands summary pun- 
ishment for such _ trigger-happy: 
cops as Patrolman Yudenfreund, 
who this week took the life of one 
innocent Harlem citizen and 
wounded another. Such conduct 
an the part of New York City po- 
lice officers is all of a piece with 
the support they gave last week 
to goons-and thugs in breaking up 
the Negro Longshoremen’s picket- 
lines Mayor O'Dwyer, with his 
“roughaem-up’ policy for Har- 
lem, is directly accountable for 
such attacks against the democratic 
rights and the. very lives of our 
Negro citizens.” 


The statement of the Harlem 
Region of the Communist Party, 
issued by Herbert L. Wheeldin, 
executive secretary, said: . | 

The killing of Richard B. Brown 
last Sunday by Patrolman Abra- 
ham Yudenfreund is shocking be- 
yond description. It is now 
squarely up to the city adminis- 
tration, and especially the higher 
police authorities, to see that the 
guilty cop is indicted and fully 
punished for this latest wanton act 
of police violence. 


We demand that the city ad- 
ministration act on Councilman 
Davis’ resolution calling for an 
official investigation of the police 
force. We demand that the police 
stable, now scheduled for Harlem, 
be abandoned. We demand that 
more Negroes be stationed in Har- 
lem and that Negroes be promoted 
to positions of authority in th de- 
partment. - ° | 
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PAUL ROBESON 


By Art Shields 


Paul Robeson, Negro singer and people’s leader, flew 
..baek to America yesterday to fight for peace and freedom 
in his homeland after a four-months tour of Europe. Robeson 


speaks at Rockland Palace at 155¢ 


Street and Eighth Avenue, at 3 
p-m., Sunday, with the famous 
Negro scholar, Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois. cy 

Robeson will appear at the Fo- 
Jey Square Court house as a wit- 
ness for the framed Communist! 
leaders soon after. | 

“You bet your life I'll be there,” 
he told an mquiring reporter. 

“If the Communist leaders go to 
the penitentiary it means that mil- 


Ask Action to Stop 


Slayings of 


Negroes 


Citizen action against police brutality mounted last 
week as killings and attacks on Negroes spread throughout 


Harlem and Brooklyn. The 
Jast Sunday when Richard D. 


Brown, 27, was shot dead, and 
his cousin, James Taylor, wounded 
by off duty patrolman Abraham 
-Yudenfreund of the 28th Precinct. 

Communist Councilman Ben- 
jamin J. Davis called on all groups 
to demand that the City Council 
act favorably on his resolution 533 
providing for a probe of cop vio- 
lence. | 
_ Meanwhile, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People asked city, state, 
and federal authorities to act in 
the brutal Brooklyn police killing 
of Herman Newton, young Negro 
father. 

Walter White, NAACP secretary 
denounced the slaying as “wilful 
murder’. in’ wires to Mayor 
O'Dwyer, Police Commissioner 
O'Brien and Brooklyn District At- 
torney McDonald, and demanded 
the “suspension and arrest” of Pa- 
trolman Donald Mullen, the killer. 

The Brooklyn NAACP asked 
Governor Dewey to conduct an in- 
vestigation. of the killing with “a 
special prosecutor and a special 
grand jury.” | 

“In so far as matter affecting po- 


— 


© 


latest killing was in Harlem 


ai 


lice officers and police officials are 
concemed,’ James A. Powers, pres- 
ident wrote Dewey, “the public can 
no longer expect fair inquiry by the 
local authorities.” 

Franklin H. Williams, NAACP 
assistant special counsel then wrote 
to Alexander M. Campbell, assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney General declar- 
ing the Newton case “warrants in- 
vestigation” by the Department of 
Ce. | 

Meanwhile, more’ than. 3,000 
citizens of Bedford Stuyvestant 
tured out for a Brooklyn NAACP 
mass meeting Tuesday night, and 
demanded action in the Newton 
killing. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke to 
the gathering which also heard 
NAACP officials denounced the po- 
lice 
“whitewashing” police 
against Negroes. ae 

On June 27, the’ Brooklyn 
NAACP has called a borough, wide 
conference of all organizations to 
act on the growing cop terror 
against Negroes. The meeting will 
be at the Second A.M.E. Zion 


violence 


Church, Tompkins Ave and Mc- 
Donough St. / 


and_ district attorney for 


lions of Americans lose their free- 
dom with them.” 

A cavalcade ‘of automobiles, 
filled with Negro and white work- 
ers who had come to welcome him 
home, escorted Robeson through 
Harlem, after his arrival at .La 
Guardia airport. 


(TO FIGHT FOR TRENTON 6 


He had crossed the Atlantic by 
Pan American clipper after an all- 
night flight from Prague. 

He was met -by an enthusiastic 
crowd that included Mrs. Bessie 
Mitchell, sister of Collis English, 
one of the six framed Negroes in 
the death house at Jrenton, N. J. 

“The case of the Trenton men 
is very close to my heart,’ Robe- 
son told her. 


the six in Trenton itself, where 
meetings are now being obstruc- 
ted. | ) 
First to clasp  Robeson’s hand 
were his old friends William L. 
Patterson, leader of the Civil 
Rights Congress and one of the at- 
torneys for the framed Trenton 
Six, and Dr. W. A. Hunton, sec- 
retary of the Council for African 
Affairs of 23 W. 26 St., of which 
Robeson is chairman and Dr. Du 
Bois vice chairman. | 
The Council is sponsoring the 
Rockland Palace meeting. 
Patterson and Dr. Hunton and 


C. B: Baldwin, executive secretary 
of the Progressive Party, sat with 


Robeson promised to speak for. 


Paul Robeson will head the 


"ROBESON SPEAKS AT GARDEN JUNE 28 — 


list of prominent speakers at the 


rally for civil and human rights in Madison Square Garden, Tues- 
day evening, June 28. Mr. Robeson will sing as well as speak. 


Action now to prevent a fascist state in America will be the 


York State. 


theme of the rally, sponsored by the Civil Rights Congress of New 


. ,Joining Mr. Robeson at the meeting in speaking out ‘against 
the growing fascist threat will be Albert Maltz, novelist and film 
writer, himself a victim of the Un-American Committee, and C. B. 
Baldwin, secretary of the Progressive Party, who was recently 


denied his right to testify on behalf of his party before a senatorial 
committee on the Mundt-Nixon-F erguson bills. | 


Robeson during the ride through 
Harlem .vesterday. 

Robeson bluntly denounced the 
lies in the commercial ‘press at a 
press conference at the airport 
yesterday morning. 

“Everything I said during my 
tour of Europe was distorted by 
the Associated Press and_ the 
United Press and other American 


dozen reporters. 
“I prefer,” Robeson added, “to 


\give what I have to say to paper 


like the Daily Worker.” | 
A reporter asked him about the 


cabled press story that he had said) 


in Moscow that he loved Russia 
more than any other country. 

“That is a typical Times distor- 
tion,” said Robeson. 

“What I said. was that I love the 
America of which I am a part. I 
don’t love the America of Wall 
Street. I love the America of the 
workingclass. I love the working- 
class of England: and France and 


other countries. And I very deeply 
love the people’s democracies in 


press. agencies,” he told a half {| 


Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. I love them for their fight 
for freedom. They are fighting for 
my people and for the white work- 
ing people of the world.” 

A girl reporter kept trying to 
trap Robeson, however. 

“Do you deny you said it,” she 
inquired provocatively with pencil 
poised. 

Robeson sharply replied; that he 
was not giving her a chance to 
make a headtine saying: “Robeson 
denies.” She had heard what he 
had actually said. ‘ 

The reporters attitude got bet- 
ter after these earlier rebukes. 

One interviewer asked Robeson 
what he thought of Gerhart Eis- 
ler’s return home to Gérmany. 

“It was a great victory for peace 
and freedom,” Robeson shot back. 

Robeson retorted quickly when 
a reporter asked him what he 
thought about President Truman’s 
“fight” for “civil rights.” 

The Negro leader wanted to 
know what “fighting” the Presi- 


(Continued on Page 15), __ 


Notables Call Parley 


A Bill of Rights Conference tq alert the American people to “the clear and present 
danger that our basic charter of freedom may be destroyed” by current widespread viola- 


[tions of civil liberties, was called yesterday by more th 


UNION GIVES FREE RIDES DURING STRIKE 


gaining 6 cents an hour. | aw 


e Louisville Railway Co. Settlement was reached later with workers 


| |Charles P. Howard, Robert W. 
te =|Kenny, Kep. Vito Marcantonio, 


to 80,000 passengers 


Rap City College Negro 


By Pete R. Morrow 


Job Bias 


+ The Teachers’ Union this week demanded “a. complete departure from all direct and 


indirect forms of racist discrimination” at Cit 
the number of qualified Negro personne].” 


; 


y College, including “active efforts to increase 
In a report based on investigation of the col- 


Jeye’s personnel policies, it was re-@— : 


vealed that only two of over 50} 
candidates for permanent _teach- 
ing positions at CCNY this year 
were Negroes. 

“This fact” suggests that hiring 


must be unduly limited for those! 


falling under the classification,” 
the report stated. re 


The following figures show the 


number of Negroes employed at 
the college’s uptown branch in 
other. than maintenance or food- 
handling jobs: 


. 
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jend,. are Henry Seidel.Canby, Dr. 


and Henry A. Wallace. 


|said, ‘are ‘creating ‘“a profound 


conduct of the conference. 


acting chairman, of the sponsoring 


Among: the. sponsors of the con- 
ference, which. will. be held in the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City, during the July, 16-17 week- 


W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Thomas I. 
Emerson, Howard Fast, Prof. Fow- 
ler Harper, Donald Henderson, 


Arthur Miller, Rt! Rev. Arthur W. 
Moulton, Paul Robeson, Dr. Theo- 
dor Rosebury, Dr. Harlow Shapley 


_ Listing a‘series of “néw dangers” 
to the Bill of Rights which, they 


uneasiness among thoughtful peo- 
ple,” thé sponsors issued a call to 
those “willing to defend their lib- 
erties’ to join with them in the 


: 6 ° 
ANNOUNCEMENT of the con- 
ference, was made by Paul J. Kern, 
former president of the New York 
Civil Service Commission, who is 


group. He said it was intended to 
provide an avenue for all Amer- 


icans, regardless of political belief, 


to “examine and protest present 
infringements, on the Bill of Rights 
and reaffirm our traditional liber- 
ties of speech,. press, pulpit and 
political advocacy.” | 
The .conference, he -said, “will 
bluntly speak up against the police 
state methods of certain army and 
FBI officials.” Mr. Kern said they 
operated in the manner of “gen- 
darmeries in 19th century Ro- 
mania, instead~of employes of an 
American democracy.” 
Within the past week, Mr..Kern 
declared, the country sustained 
major infringeemnts” of the Bill 
of Rights. Among these assaults he 
listed the U. S. Army characteri- 


an 175 prominent Americans. 
o ———__——— 


chairman, as “unemployable,” 
which was later followed by a re- 
traction; and the disclosure at the 


|Judith Coplon trial of ‘the FBI as 


“one of the most flagrant of secret 
police agencies.” He ‘charged the 
agency “yields nothing to the Ges- 
tapo in its ‘slanderous vilification 
of American citizens behind their 
backs.” 4 

Americans who fought 


in World 


‘War II to preserve the four free- 


doms, among others, will not per- 
mit the fruits of the victory to be 
dissipated by “a bureaucracy. which 
at its worst is psychopatic and at 
its best is stupid, bungling and in- 
efficient,” Mr. Kern asserted. 

: * 


THE SPONSORS ‘held as Viola- 


t 


tions of American liberties, affect- 


ing Americans “in ‘all walks of life,” 
the dismissal of the Rev. William 
Howard Melish of Brooklyn ‘from 
his pulpit for his views on peace, 
the ban of the magazine The Na- 
tion from New York City schools, 
the introduction in many states of 
teachers loyalty oaths and the tria] 
of the Communist Party leaders for 
teaching and advocating a political 
doctrine. : | 
Generally, the sponsors deelared, 
there has been an upswing in. at- 


tacks upon Jabor’s civil rights and 


the Negro people, and an increase 
in anti-Semitism. Even the attempt 
to “fight Jimcrow, is considered 
‘subversive’ in many places.” | 
They also referred to passage in 
Maryland of the Ober Act provid- 
ing prison terms for political actiy- 


ities judged unacceptable by the 


state attorney general, the Mundt 
and Ferguson bills in- Congress 
military judgment on the views of 
scientists, censorship in the arts 
and professionals and ‘threats of 
deportation leveled against Amer- 


zation pf Gordan'-R. Clapp, TVA’ 


icans of foreign birth... ‘ 
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nist Party leaders, turn out en masse in_ 


_ Gates, Winston and Hall. 
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Gates Blocks Effort to 


SmearCommunistWarStand 


Would any sensible American call a thirty-day sentence for speaking against star- 
vation, a “crime”? Not if he was ‘one of the seventeen million Americans jobless in the 


depression of the early Thirties. 


But Prosecutor John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey says it is a “crime” and he 
fed the newspaper headlines in the 


heresy trial of the twelve Commu-} 


. nist leaders last week. He con- 
tended that John Gates had com- 
mitted “two crimes’—the first men- 
tioned above and the second, a 
similar jail sentence for a- similar 
action in Pennsylvania. | 
Most of last week in the Foley 
Square trial the court strove shame- 
lessly to besmirch Gates’ brilliant 
record—as patriot, as labor leader, 
as. Communist, as soldier in two 
wars for freedom. The Communist 
editor enlisted as a paratrooper in 
World War II and fought with the 
International Brigades in Spain, 
rising to lieutenant colonel. | 
The prosecutor's effort boomer- 
anged as his picayunish niggling 
revealed the poverty of his case. 
He did create headlines, how- 
ever, for the press, overwhelm- 
ingly, collaborated with him, as it 
has since the trial began, to concef 
the truth. 


r 


_ oa 


CERTAINLY Gates fought hun- 
ger: certainly he faced’ arrest, and 
was arrested. Certainly he sat in 
jail for championing hungry Amer- 
ica’s right- to unemployment in- 
surance. | 

Call that a crime? Those-who 
would are those who believe that 
the corporations have a divine right 
to profligate wealth and the work- 
ing-people have a divine right to 
see their children starve. - 


- More: last week saw McGohey’s 
effort to undermine the moral pres- 
tige the Communist possesses who 
enlisted for democracy in Spain. 


Gates’ Spanish War record is. 
‘something to which Prosecutor Mc- 
Gohey is extremely allergic. He 
charged that Gates had written in 


© 


port that he planned to go to Ger- 
many, and not to Spain. 


Gates replied that he used what- 
ever means were at his disposal to 
circumvent U. S. travel restrictions 
to get to Spain in 1937 to take 
arms against Franco, Hitler and 
Mussolini. 


He testified that if he had stated 
on the application he planned to 
go to Spain, the State Department 
would have denied him a passport. 

He said he was proud of his mili- 
tary service in Spain where he 
fought at the front with the inter- 
national. volunteers. “Proud then 
and proud now.” 
a. 


EUGENE DENNIS, § general 
secretary of the Communist Party 
and his own counsel in the trial, 


rose to address the court: — 
“Will the court,” he asked, “take 


judicial notice that in 1937 -Amer-, 


ican citizens could not get pass- 
ports to travel in Democratic Spain 
but could get passports to travel 
in Germany?” 

Judge Medina sidestepped Den- 
nis devastating remark by mum- 
bling he would reserve decision on 
the request until he consulted of- 
ficial documents. 

One of the many peaks in 
Gates’ testimony came when he 
told McGohey that the words “not 
valid for Spain” were stamped 
across his support but the Spanish 
people did not require a passport 
of him. | 

“I suppose they were waiting 
there to welcome you,” McGohey 
sneered. 

“They were grateful for my as- 
sistance, Gates replied calmly, 
“And if the Spanish government 
had got the assistanoe of the U. S. 
government, some 300,000 Amer- 
icans would not have lost their 


lives in World War.” Prosecutor 


his personal application for a pass- 
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McGohey had no reply. 

The judge several times ad- 
monished Gates not to give any 
explanations when answering 
questions. 

“I am not going to allow any- 
body to impugn or slander my rep- 
utation,” Gates replied. 

“I am telling you that for your 
own good,” the judge snapped. 

‘Gates said the court was not 
helping him and added, “I am 
forced to defend myself.” 

Earlier in the week Gates con- 
sistently spiked the prosecutor's ef- 
forts to distort the position of the 
Communist Party on war. 

* 

AT ONE POINT in the pro- 
ceedings McGohey read excerpts 
from the “History of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union” 
and sought to twist the meaning 
to make it appear that Gates and 


the Communist Party had called|}, 


for violent overthrow of the U. S. 
Government by “converting the 
imperialist war into a civil war.” 

Gates remarked that this was 
the prosecutor's opinion and not his 
or that of thé Communist Party. 

The jurors all had copies of 
“The History” in their hands. Mc- 
Gohey insisted Gates read a small 
excerpt from the book, the italicized 
phrase on page 167... “convert- 
ing the imperialist war into a civil 
wer... 

Gates told McGohey if he want- 
ed to read it to “go ahead and read 
it.’ The Communist said he was 
not going to quote a couple of 
phrases out of context without ex- 
plaining “under what ‘times and 
under what conditions and under 
what date this thing was put for- 
ward and for what reasons.” 

Gates protested that the pros- 
ecutor “was trying to put words 
into my mouth.” He added that if 


the court wanted him to explain|~— 


what the slogan: means and how 
“we applied this to American con- 
ditions” he would do it. He charg- 


jed that the court was not allowing 


him to explain. 

The Communist asserted that 
the slogan “converting the impe- 
rialist war into a civil war,” taken 
by itself, means absolutely nothing. 

McGOHEY, during the proceed- 


(Continued on Page 12)‘ 


Thought-control Data Filed on 
People in All Walks of Life 


By Joseph North | 

Revelations about the FBI continued to shock the na- 
tion this week as millions, evidently for the first time, learned 
that its secret corps of agents were spying on Americans in 
every walk of life. 


Many suddenly realized what the 
Communists meant  whenthey 
warned America *the frame-up in- 
dictment of the Twelve Commu- 
nist leaders meant that all our lib- 
erties stood in the dock. They be- 
gan to see that freedom cannot be 
divided: if you withdraw it from 
Communists, you lose it yourself. 


Nobody was immune, nothing 
sacred, as the growing outlines of jg © 
a police state were suddenly re- Qa. ; 
vealed. The Judith Coplon trial, Wags 
the Hicker2ooper inquisition and a ' 
half dozen other lurid develop- 
ments cast a startling spotlight oa 
a developing native Gestapo. 


In a sorry effort to explain 
which boomeranged on the FBI, 
that agency leaked a story to the 
press which confessed that the 
hired secret political sp “is placed 
mostl in labor unions,, businesses, 
colleges, industry, government and 
other groups.” 

- Progressives realized instantly 
that the “other groups” must in- 
clude churches, political parties, 
civic organizations and the organi- 
zations of the Negro people. And 
many girded themselves to thwart 
the police-state blueprint. 

Many citizens suddenly realized 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER 


of some seventy million Americans 
we were moving into the shadow that requires a five-story building 

~|in Washi Id. And t 
land of a police state. College pro- in Washington to hold. And grea 


)areas of our population who had 
fessors and students, labor leaders gulliby believed the FBI public 
and men on the belt, movie actors | 


d al fg 86 ‘relations experts that a G-Man was 
esa Biber gate, scientists =were!, sort of adult Boy -Scout with 


smeared last week with an: aban-' Fagle rating, suddenly began to 


don never witnessed before in our see him in his true light. 


national history—with the possible 71. C, i 
iona Nl std oplon trial touched off a 
exception of the Alien and Sedi- public explosion when the docu- 


co ee ments allegedly found in her pock- 


: ‘etbook were read to the jury. The 
federal symbol of America: 1949. |, osecution bil? Galen grt bined 


The frenzied Unamericans were) Cloak and Dagger manner to warn 

aoe a move for a Nurem- | ihe judge that the revelatons were 
urg probe of college and grade-| ,, staggering they would menace 

school textbooks; the Federal the public interest. 

re of Appeals scorned the Bill, When the judge ruled that they 

oa Be ca to rule that _ ri be divulged the nation saw some- 

peg C aa prison re rs old- thing most Americans had not un- 
g the Constitution and refuse, if| derstood... It was staggering all 


they so wished, to divulge their right—but not in the way the Ad- 
political views; the University of| ministration had meant. 


California suddenly imposed (an Suddenly Americans saw that 


additional loyalty oath on its fac-| sl 
ulty. A senator called a national every type of back-stairs gossip, 


nas z . ‘spiteful rumor, every whisper 
figure a “g-d s-o-b” for refusing to wi gh lay in FBI files 
wor his politics is at a public stored for possible use at any time 
‘ | against any American. 
As the depression took on mo-|. ‘The dread seen information - 
mowed more deoply into the bedl | oat might steager America, it de 
: r re- 
Jands of a Guns-not-Butter econ-| port that movie actor Frederic 
omy, the secret police—one could! March was rumored, to be in 
| ey _ the revelations—speeded league with Communists. That he 
p ir operations. and his wife Florence Eldridge 
* ‘had at one time or another taken 
WHILE JOBLESS FIGURES part in a Maglison Square Garden 
mounted to well above five mil-| function for relief to the Soviet 
lion, their families were being fed| Union and: it so happened that top- 
more loyalty probes, more witch-|flight Government functionaries 
hunts, more spy-scares. As in| Were on the program. 
Himmler’s-day, the cry was “Reds,” | x 
but the target was every American | 
who might dissent with the policies) MOST REVEALING develop-— 
that head for breadlines and war.;™ent of the week, perhaps, tee 
Not for nothing had J. Edgar! the story the United Press carried 


Hoover built up a card index file’ (Continued on Page 12) 
ALAN 


Point of Order MAX 


The New York Daily News says the best way to prevept a 

depression is for no one to talk about it for the next several months. 
This is a wonderful idea. Here are some suggestions of our 

own along the same line: 
Make it a misdemeanor for anyone to say: “I was laid off 

today.” This will prevent unemployment from growing. 

Make it a misdemeanor for anyone to say: “My unemploy- 

ment insurance ran out today.” This will restore confidence in the 


American economy. | c 
Give life imprisonment to anyone oe’: Looks like another 
for anyone to. say 

} »} 


By 


1929 is on the way.” This will make it difficult 
| that it looks like another 1929'is’on the way. is? 
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Bail Denied to Gates, Winston. Hall 


Five Constitutional Amendments Violated by Government 


The battle for bail to release the 
three Communist defendants from 
the federal bull-pen, where they 
were remanded by Judge Harold 
Medina June 3 on unconstitutional 
contempt citations, continued 
throughout last week. Three judges 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals on 
the 17th floor of the Foley Square 
skyscraper refused to allow John 
Gates his liberty on bail pendin 
their decision on argument whi¢ 


they heard last Monday. 


Simultaneously, the Appeals 
Court iiiiened: a hearing on the 
release of Gus Hall and Henry 
Winston until Friday, June 17. 


At Washington, U. S. Su- | 
preme Court Justice Robert H. 
Jackson denied the appeal of 
John Gates for bail, but left the 
door open for another high 
court appeal if the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New York doesn’t 
move “expeditiously” in decid- 
ing whether Gates should be re- 
_ leased from bail. Jackson acted 


a 


Jast Thursday. 
Meanwhile the prisoners con- 


tinue to be brought from the Fed- 
eral House of Detention to Court- 
room 110 in handcuffs by armed 
bailiffs. All this period they have 
had inadequate time to consult 
with their attorneys or their fellow- 
defendants. The brief consulta- 
tions they do have takes place 
through an enlarged peephole in 
the federal prison. 

Last week, also, Federal Judge 
Vincent A. Leibell refused to re- 
lease Winston and Hall on writs 
of habeas corpus and referred the 
defendants to the Circuit Court of 


Appeals as the place for “relief.” 


JUDGE LEIBELL’S RULING 
ignored the arguments of Defense 
Attorney Richard Gladstein earlier 
that day before Judge Medina to 
vacate the erders remanding Win- 
ston and Hall. Gladstein charged 
that the judge rushed out a state- 
ment Wednesday—five days. after 


he sent the defendants to prison— 


in order to “remedy a defect” in THE THREE were jailed on 


the original commitment. 

Gladstein also revealed that the 
judge had inaccurately portrayed 
a number of facts in his. statement. 
The most glaring was his charge 
that the defendants “had taken 
several steps”. toward the bench. 
Numerous observers present, espe- 
cially from the hostile press, would 
have noted that had it happened 
and made a mountain of it. But 
not one mentioned it. 


The Court of Appeals—consist- 


ing of judges Harrie B. Chase, J. 


Joseph Smith and Thomas W. 
Swan—last Monday heard defense 
attorneys Harry Sacher and Abra- 
ham Isserman plead that Gates 
was being held illegally in viola-, 
tion of the First, Fourth, Fifth, 
Ninth and Tenth ‘Amendments | to 


‘the Constitution. 


At that hearing five CIO unions 


presented a joint brief postponing 


the governmgnt’s demand that wit- 
nesses beco e stoolpigeons. 


Is Sec. Johnson Suppressing 


Expose of B- 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON. — A congres-| 
sional committee this week took} 
hesitant steps toward an investiga- 
tion of charges involving the na- 
tion's biggest political and indus- 
trial figures and their behind-the- 
scene deals with billions of dol- 
lars of Air Force contracts. 


The charges of a vast Armed| 
Forces porkbarrel were first aired 
by The Worker two months ago. | 

The House Armed Services! 
Committee was forced to step im 
with an investigation as the mod- 
ern day Teapot Dome Scandal ac- 
cumulated steam that threatened 
to blow the lid off the Pentagon 


porkbarrel and the politicians be- 
hind it. 


* 


TWO FIGURES have thus far 


been -spotlighted in the Armed 
Services Committee's impending 


Consolidated. Vultee and Curtis 
Wright several times. | 

Odlum managed to get his fingers 
into Trans-World Airlines and the 
aircraft | manufacturing .. 
which had been controlled by 
Howard Hughes: Hughes _re- 
ceived the controlling interest in 


outfit. 


6 Pork Barrel? 


‘RKO Pictures as his part of the . 


‘trade. 


Rep. James Van Zandt (R-Pa) 
implied that Johnson, by switching 
contracts from. the four - aircraft 


companies to Conselidated Vultee, 


sought to aid Odlum in his plans 
to form a giant “General Motors 
of the air’ monopoly. . The four 
aircraft companies, weakened by 


the removal of contracts, would be [aetrame ce" 
interested in any merger proposal (=. ae 


voiced by Odlum, was the theory. 
* 


in which the committee has been 
preparing for its investigation, it 


probe. Both are very close to 
President Truman. 


The first is Secretary of Defense | 
Louis Johnson, a former com-) 
mander in the American Legion, | | 
and treasurer of the Sl aleatlc | 
Party's 1948 campaign fund. The’ 
second is Floyd Odlum, president’ 
of the vast Atlas Corp. holding! 


‘and: Odlum ‘and 


| ‘ures close to-- 


became apparent that Johnson 
rhaps, other -fig- 
e White House 
were attempting ft throttle the 


company and one of the biggest ae 7 
contributors to President Truman’s* #a.j 


campaign chest. 


Odlum is also chairman of the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Co. 
Johnson was on its board of direc- 


tors before receiving his appoint-. © 


ment as Secretary of Defense to. 
replace James Forrestal. ~ 


About a month ‘after formally, 
taking over his job in the Pentagon 
building, Johnson swung $750,- 
000,000 in contracts saway from 
four aircraft companies. Consoli-! 
dated Vultee’ was given contracts, 
to. build .the giant B-36’s which 
cost close to $3,000,000 each. 


Whether this deal was the pay- 
off for Odlum’s*help to Truman 
during the, 1948 campaign is some- 
thing the House committee may 
examine. =< 
* 


THEN OTHER STORIES, ap-|i 
— from “the same ‘sources, 
egan to creep out. Thev involved 
Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington. He was -hegotiating 
with Odlum to form a huge air- 
craft _manufacturing.. combine, 
placing all the major aircraft com- 
ro under ofe ownership, it was 
sai 


Symington denied ‘it, but Guy) 
W. Vaughan, former president of 
the Curtis Wright Aeronautica] 


@orp., said such negotiations had 
taken place. Ini oe said Odlum 


bE 


FLOYD ODLUM 
_ President, Atlas Corp. 


inquiry or divert it to inconse- 
quential - issues. ’ 


a, a millionaire 50 times 
over, Johnson, as former 
holder. <n the Deémacratic purse 
strings, have enough rein in their 
hands to drag House committee 
members away ‘from any “‘Search- 
ing investigation. , 

Atlas is now a val ch pelea os com- 
pany controlling niction  picture|_ 
studies, publishing houses, depart- 


ment stores, the United Fruit Co.! 


BUT FROM THE MANNER | if 


REP. JAMES VAN ZANDT 
Told of Air Monopoly 


LOUIS JOHNSON 
Secretary of Defense 


and its steamships, Madison Square 
Garden Corp., Remington Rand 
typewriter and ammunition com- 
pany, aircraft manufacturing and 
transportation corporations. 


Odlum kickéd in with $3,000 


to Truman’s campaign. His _side- 


kicks. in Atlas controlled corpora- | 


tions contributed at least $25,000. 
Johnson, himself, gave $3, 000 and. 
his .wife $5,000. 

Whether this money is now be- 
ing returned in the form of $750.- 


'000,000. in B-36 contracts has yet! 


to be determined officially. 
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kinds of ‘cecktails. 


ithe Senate Labor Committee an- o— 
police state bills last week, 


| 
| 


' 
‘ 


i der 


jer bills extending the life of 52-20. 


‘aide said. Wiley’s 


contempt charges Friday, June 3, 
because they saaitial vcout s 
ruling that witnesses should name 
names and thereby behave as in- 
formers for the prosecution. 

The amendments. which the 
government is violating in hold- 
ing the three prisoners include: 

The right of free speech. 

The right of assembly. 

The right to organize and the 
right to privacy in organization. 

The right to refuse to become 
_—— at government be- 

' 

The right of a witness to refuse 
to incriminate others or himself by 
his testimony. 

Labor spoke up at the appeal 
[hearing when Emmanuel Bloch, 
union atterney, presented the 
| judges a brief en behalf of the fol-, 
|lowing unions: Foed, Tobacco and 
Allied Workers of America, the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’ s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, the United 
Furniture Workers of America and 
the Marine, Cooks and Stewards 
of America. 

They declared that the govern- 
ment’s demand that names be 
divulged was a threat to the en- 
tire labor movement. 

GOVERNMENT ATTORNEY 
Irving Shapiro argued as though 
none of the constitutional rights in- 


volved existed and he confined 
himself to one narrow “aspect of 
the issues. He tried to deny that 

ates would “incriminate” himself 
if he answered Prosecuter John 
F, X. McGohey’s questions. 

‘Shapiro abruptly changed the 
government’s tack in his argument 
when he said the pamphlet under 
question (the prosecution had in- 
sisted that Gates divulge the 
|names of three ex-GIs who helped 
him prepare a pamphlet on veter- 
ans’ problems) could not conceiva- 
bly draw penalties. Originally 
Judge Medina had described the. 
pamphlet as “inflammatory” and 
the prosecutors called it “rabble- 
rousing. 

A defense brief cited numerous 
historical precedents on the vari- 
ous ‘rights, including that of se- 
crecy to organize. It told of the 
case of R. J. Thomas, whe was 
arrested several years ago in Texas 
for ‘refusing to file his name under 
a Texas statute, 

At that time the Department of 
Justice filed a brief attacking the 
Texas registration statute and 


made it clear that anonymity was 
“basic to the freedom of self- 
organization” among workers. 

But the government today ig- 
nores what it said yesterday. 


VE TS’ 52-20 SET FOR SENATE . HEARINGS; 

RANKIN STILL SITS ON HOUSE MEASURE 
WASHINGTON. — A week after several hundred vet- 

‘erans and youths stalked around Capitol Hill lobbying for 

‘the retention of 52-20 unemployment benefits to veterans, 


nounced that it plans to open hear- 
‘ings en several measures extend- 
ing the law be- oe ssi 
‘yond its July 252 
expiration date. 
Hearings on 5. 3 6 
1972, introduced 4 
by Sen. Alexan- © = 
Wiley (R.-| 
Wis.) will begin 
about June 23, a 
laber \ committee 


Ps 
sae 


"Se 


Bill would = ex- 
‘tend the service- 
man’s readjustment act ph two 
vears. He said it was introduced 
lat the request of the American 
Legion. 

Over on the House side, John 
Rankin’s Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee continued to sit on several oth- 


MISSISSIPPIAN MUM ON 
POLICE STATE BILLS — 


Sen. James Eastland (D.-Miss.)| 


_twho let:loose a stream: of filthy vi- 
tuperation against Progressive Par- 


ty executive gp ey C. 
win, kept hiss 
‘mouth shut about G4 


B. Bald- 


Mundt and Fer- a 

_guson bills this = 

week, RS ee 
Eastl an d, 


chairman of a 


- selection). | 


Italian-American | ; 


Senate Judiciary Bi 4 gee 
su b comm ittee Ss : 
which ‘had: Bald. Sen. Eastland 


a Oy em an — awe 
’ 


: | ‘DEPENDABLE 


would 
not even tell his committee clerk 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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‘|}were being unloaded, 


Laid Off? The 
USSR Offers to 
Trade with Us 


By Joseph Starobin 


Are you an American worker who got a layoff notice this 


week? Did you walk through the factory gate, with no promise 


of when you'll come back? Are you one of the five million 
Americans who has been thrown to the unemployment insurance 
lines, with nothing in sight after the 26 weeks are over? 


Well, listen to this: there are some countries which are 


boosting their production every day and are anxious to buy 


goods in the United States, if the Truman Administration will 
stop discriminating against them. 3 

This week, the Russian trade union magazine, New Times, 
carried a leading editorial, asking for trade relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It’s not the first 
time, but it’s one of the strongest proposals of*its kind. 


Referring to the growing crisis in western Europe and 
America, New Times declared: “There are, as is. well. known, 
many enterprises and even entire industries which are closing 
down for lack of orders. At the same time, they could. be 
loaded with orders of the Soviet Union and the peoples dem- 
ocracies.” ) | 

* 

THE FACT IS that American exports to the Soviet Union. 
continue to decline—because of an embargo imposed by the 
Department of Commerce, on direct dictation from the brass 


hats and the striped-pants diplomats. 


In the first three months~of 1948, (and by then the 
embargo was already in effect) the United States shipped 
$20,737,000 worth of goods to Russia. In the same period 
this year, one-tenth as much, or only $2,243,011 was shipped. 


It isn't the fault of the Russians. They want to buy, 
especially heavy goods that would make jobs for Americans 
all the way down the line. 


In fact, the Soviet Union is facing 10 million dollars worth 
of law suits from American companies, who have manufactured 
goods on Soviet order, but the Russians couldnt take delivery 
because of the Truman Administration’s embargo! 


A flourishing business could also be done with the new 
democracies—Czechoslovakia, Poland and others. And _ there 
are. equally big prospects in the new Communist-led China. 


But its the same story—a deliberate embargo which is part 


of the “cold war’ policy and which is nating American 


- workers and American businessmen, too. 


And it violates all the decisions of the United Netheus. 
Only a month ago, at a meeting of the UN’s Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, the delegates of the USSR, and the people 
democracies, raised the matter of discrimination against them 
sharply. Now New Times makes a direct statement, favoring 
heavy trade with the United States at the moment when 
factories here are being closed down. 

| = 

THE BIG MONOPOLISTS and their agents in the govern- 
ment don’t want to trade with the only parts of the world 
which are really developing—the world tad by workingclass 
governments. They say they don't want to send “war -ma- 
terials” to the Soviet Union and its allies; actually, they are 
cutting off all kinds of goods. And it’s because of their own 
plans to make war that the big mon 


_ But American workers don’t want war and don’ t want a 


. a: 


Why 


1 npthearert Pig 


ts see every peace- 
‘time economic development over there as a threat to them. — 


9 and. d devion | 
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By Bernard Burton 


in the process of discounting a busi- 
ness decline of greater proportions 
than the ‘little reecssion’ so con- 
fidently predicted by some econo- 
mists and business leaders.” 

In other words, even though 
high government figures were still 
trying to whistle their way past a 
new economic crisis, Big Business 
was not kidding itself. Stock shares 
first, be- 
icause of the sh4rp drop in produc- 
tion which had already taken place, 
and: second, because Wall Street's 
estimate was that the crisis would 
get worse, not better. 

And the same feverish shudders 
were reported on the Paris Bourse 
and the London Exchange, with 
the New York Times’ financial re- 
port from Paris asserting that the 


fall on the Bourse “appears to have} 


been a result of the depression in 
New York.” | 

The report from London goes. a 
little further, declaring: “There is 
almost complete Jack of confidence 


in the economic er political situa- | 


tion, either at home or abroad:” 

This after two vears of Marshal 
Plan operations, designed to bol- 
ster and bring new “confidence” to 
the capitalist world! 


* 


FACT IS that the gathering, 
tornado of the capitalist crisis ‘of 
overproduction has fully borne out 
the statement of the Communist 
Party, made two months ago, that 
the crisis has begun, will deepen 
and spread throughout the capital- 
ist world. It has borne out the 
earlier prediction that the Marshall 
Plan and cold-war economic; gould 


not solve the problem of crisis, but | 


would cause it to break with 
greater furv, wiping out smail busi- 
nesses, impoverishing the farmers, 
and unloosing the greatest -misery 
on the workers and the Negro 
people. 

This has already been admitted 

by = conservative commentators 
as Walter. Lippmann. 
__ The bust that: has broken out in 
industry has also caused co.:sterna- 
tion in government quarters, with 
sharp differences kno t» exist 
among President Trumans Council 
of Economic Advisers. Thus, it has 
been learned that the Council's 
professional staff has disputed the 
Census Bureau's official estimate 
of 3,300,000 unemployed. The staff 
has concluded that the estimate of 
at least 4,800,000 made by the 
CIO United Electrical Workers is 
closer to the truth. 

But the division of viewpoints 
within the Council is merely an- 
other reflection of the inability of 
a capitalist government to_over- 
come economic crises. Supposedly, 
the function of the CEA was: to 
avert another depression. 

* 3 

CEA CHAIRMAN Dr. Edward 
G. Nourse, for example, holds to 
thes position that there should be 
no spending for public works as 
this would increase taxes and 
deepen. depression trends.. Leon: 


Keyserling wants drastic pump-| 


priming measures, the Keynesian 
“solution.” And John D. Clark was. 


reported to be holding a middlejj 


position. 

Meanwhile, the Journal of Com-! 
merce reports that top CEA econ- 
omists feel that “the end. of the: 
current business. slideoff is not in 
sight.” <And the Federal Reserve 


Board index of industrial prodec- 


tion showed the sixth — straight: 
monthly decline, dropping to 174: 
percent of .the..1935-1939 average. 

~ Steel, - the. nations - “basic .raw: 
santaxial- , again ;-for -the: 
ninth week, f to-prewar levels. 


4 Screen Television, 
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Stocks Fall Again 
As Crisis Spreads’ 


The sharp plunge on the stock market this week was , 
like the movement on a fever chart: it was a symptom of 
organic illness in the nation’s economy. The drop to a four- 
year low, wiping out $1% billion in paper values, ‘meant, 


according to the Journal of Commerce that: 
“The ‘Street’. (Wall Street) was® 


the lines of unemployed applying 
for benefits and relief kept increas- 
ing. In ‘New York State alone, it 
was estimated, a minimum of two 
million persons were drawing their 
incomes from government aid— 
unemployment insurance, 
home relief. 

Whole communities were being 
changed into centers of unem- 
ployed, with machines either com- 
pletely idle or only partially used 
because commodities could not be 
sold. This was true especially of 
industrial towns like Lawrence, 
Mass., Herkimer, N. Y. and others. 
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MANY PRICES were beginning 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Full Frequency 


RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Custom 


You Can Afford ) 


On Display: Units recommended 
by Consumers Testing Organi- 
zations. Original Cabinets, Large 
Photos of 
Built-in Installations 


| VECTOR LABORATORIES 


GR 3-7686 95 Second. Ave. 
Open. te 3 P.M.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 


52-20, |. 
formerly $75.00 


Built at Prices % 


FOR VACATION! 


WE REFUSE; 


TO CARRY OVER A | 
SINGLE GARMENT! | 


Down, down, down go prices’. . . to afford 
you the greatest savings in Joe & Paul 
history! Tropicals, gabardines, worsteds, 
sharkskins ... score of top-notch fabrie 
—all from Joe & Paul’s regular stock] 


SUITS - TOPCOATS 


formerly $65.00 < 


now. - $39.75 


now ..-: $44. 75 


formerly $85.00 


a _? 


SPORT JACKETS 


SLACKS 
AT GREAT REDUCTIONS! 
* 


— OVERCOATS 
40% - 50% OFF 


“Clothes Men Sing About’’ 
117 STANTON STREET 


eor. Essex, New York City- 
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<a 


8 West 47th Street 
LUxemburg 2-0967-3 


| OFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES | 


41 East l4th Street 
GRam. 7-7211-7212 


- ‘DAILY | 
WORKER 


A FREE COPY OF 


“FIGHTING WORDS” 
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History-in-the-making is packed into the pages of this exciting 
256-page book—the human drama of a quarter century of daily 
struggle tc forge.a better world. Across its pages pass great 
names and great events. You will be thrilled by this great story 
of the Daily Worker. “This is a book you will treasure; it is a 
must for your permanent library. 


with each 
ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPT ION TO THE 


Daily Worker 


Daily Worker 


Ol 3 mos. — $2.00* 


50 E. 13th St., N. ¥: 3, N. Y. [] 1 year — $7.50* 


* Mivahotiga and thé Brown, $ moe, = 92.255 1 yeor. — 99.30... 
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Gil Green Takes Stand, Tells — 
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Gilbert Green, Illinois State Chairman of the Com- 
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munist Party, second defense witness in the trial of the 
national Communist leaders, told the jury how, as a youth 


of 18 in Chicago, he studied the 


classics of Marx, Engels and Lenin lof 


and found that Marxism explained 
society in a eomplex world and 
presented a “dream” of a better 
world—something to “fight for and 
work for.” : 

Iie was called to the witness 
staud after Daily Worker editor- 
in-chie John Gates, first defense 
witness, concluded his testimony. 

Following is the verbatim 
record of the statement by 
_Gilbert Green, one of the 12 
Communist leaders on trial on 
Foley Square, to the jury on 
how he became a Communist. 
(Interruptions by. the court are 
' @pitted.) 

. Now, will you tell us how 
these books which you havé men- 
tioned influenced your decision to 
become a member of the Young 
Communist League and of the 
Communist Party? 

A. Well, these books that I read 
gave me an_ understanding of 
Marxism-Leninism. I learned from 
trem that the ills in modern so- 
ciety that disturbed me were not 
due to human nature, but were 
due to an economic system which 
divides society into» economic 
_cilasses—on the one hand a small 
group, a handful of bankers and 
industrialists who own all the 
means of production,. the mines, 
the mills, the factories and the 
. preponderance of the wealth of 
society, and on the other . hand 
the great majority of the common 
people who own very little out- 
side of their personal belongings. 
but who create and produce al] 
the wealth of society. 


CAUSE OF WARS 


I learned that wars were the 
consequence not of man’s desire to 
kill man or because nations hate 
one another, but because war is 
profitable to big business and that 
big business, in its search for new- 
er markets abroad, for sources of 
raw material, for cheap. colonial 
labor, came into collision with big 
business interests of other coun- 
tries and thus created the basis for 
modern military conflicts or wars. 

I learned that the age-old Amer- 
ican dream of a land of abundance 
and equality and opportunity for 
all could be realized, but only 
when the means of production, the 
mines, the mills, the factories, were 
owned in common by all the peo- 
ple, and when production was or- 
ganized for use as against profit 
for a handful of monopolists. 


KEY TO HISTORY 


__ I Jearned the key to the under- 
standing of history which I had 
not had before. I learned that his- 
tory is not a crazy quilt of un. 
related historical accidents or the 
mere recording of the deeds of 
great men, but a pattern of de- 
velopment, a process of develop- 
ment governed by definite social 
laws which, if understood by man, 
would enable him to become a 
conscious force working for social 
improvement and_ social better- 
ment, for a better world as against 
being a blind victim of events. 

I learned that history. is con- 
stantly undergoing changes, that 
the world we live in today is 
nothing like the world 50 years 
ago or 100 years ago, that social 
systems come and go like every- 
thing else in life, that the capital- 
ists social system is not eternal. 
was not always with us, nor will 
it always be wih us.. 
ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

I learned that the first social 


system develo by man _ was 


ll 


primitive tribal society and that} 


in diferent parts of the world 

there are remnants of that system 

today. 

I learned that after primitive 

tribal society there was the slave 

aes: of production and that in 
ifferent parts of the world ther 


* 


-are. still remnants of. that system, 


’ 


o— 


tion gave way to the feudal system 
roduction, and that. we have 
feudalism in many parts of the 
world today, and _ that finally, 
feudalism gave way to capitalism 
and that capitalism, at least at that 
time, in one part of the world, 
had given’ way to a new and 
higher form of social organization, 
socialism. <- . 

I learned that the changes in 
social systems come not alone be- 
cause of the change in men’s views 
and ideas, but that the change in 
men's views and ideas occurs after 
a prior change has taken place in 
economics, in man's relation to 
production; in ether words, in how 
man makes his living. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


When he had the iron plow 
and the handle and when these 
were replaced by the horsepower 
of the steam engine and the textile 
mill; we had the beginnings of an 
industrial revolution that had in 
time to lead to a social revolution, 


a transformation of old feudal. 


society into capitalist society, be- 
cause one cannot have large in- 
dustries and factories, the collec- 
tive labor of thousands of men 
bunder the conditions of the feudal 
system. | | 

I learned that the transforma- 
tions from one social system to 
another are revolutionary changes 
in that they are fundamental and 
basic changés, the ending of one 


beginning of a new pattern of 
development; and that these revo- 
lutionary changes that occur are 
net the opposite of revolution, but 
a product of evolution in the same 
way that human life ts conceived 
nine months before it is born. 

The act of birth is a revolution- 
ary development, the give of 
an entirely new stage of develop- 
ment, but yet is part and parcel 
of the evolutionary process of 
human life and human develop- 
ment. 

I learned that the motive force 
in the bringing about of these 
transformations and changes from 
one social ’system to another is the 


class struggle in society, that ever 


since the slave system of produc- 
tion society has been divided along 
class lines, and that the class whose 
interests correspond with the new 
relations of production, with the 
technological changes that have 
taken place is the class which 
willy-nily, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, is motivated in the direc- 
tion of bringing about a change, 
‘of ending the old social system 
and helping to bring in the new, 
while that economic class whose 
interests are tied up with the old 
mode of production thinks its sys- 
tem is eternal, refuses to see the 
handwriting on the wall of his- 
tory and stands in the way of 
progress. f : 

When, violence has occurred in 
these social transformations, the 
‘violence occurred because the old 
ruling elass, the old economic class 
whose interests were tied up with 
the past used violent means, placed 
violent obstacles in the path, in 
the forward movement of society. 

I learned that in modern society, 


jary class of today, that class whose 
interests are in harmony with the 
new change in the social system is 
the working class, and that the 
working class has replaced the 
capitalist as the revolutionary class 
in society. 

The capitalist class was the rev- 
Olutionary class in the struggle 
against feudalism atthe time of the 


|English revolution in 1648 and at 


the time of the American revolu- 
tion of 1776, at the time of the 
French revolution ef 1789, and of 
the Germany revolution of 1848, 
but reste f the: develepment of' 


lis to bring about a -new social 


twe have reached the point where 


rung of social existence, then what 


pattern of development and the} 


“e 


ing class is the revolutionary class 
in society. 

And it is revolutionary not in 
the sense that it is conscious of 
the fact that its historic mission 


system, but because of its objec- 


tive place in society, the fact that| 


it, ‘whether it knows. it or not, 
must conduct the struggle to de- 
fend: its own rights, to eam a 
decent living, to keep from being 
completely exploited and _ op- 
pressed, must conduct this Sstrug- 
gle against the economic royalists 
of today .and must, therefore, 
logically lead: in the direction. of 
bringing about a social transfor- 
mation of society. 

I learned that when society is 
ripe for such social transformation, 


the mass of the people can no 
longer live under the old condi- 
tions aud must break through the 
shell of the old in order to build 
a new, and that if -this ‘break- 
through does not occur, if Society 
does not move forward toa higher 


happens is that society is pushed: 
backward, begins to decay, begins 
to disintegrate, begins to rot from 
within. ee 

And I learned that history has 
given examples in the past of so- 
cial systems that did decay and 
did disintegrate and did disap- 
pear, such as the ancient Roman 
and Greek civilizations, precisely 
because there was not that inner 
force able to carry those systems 
to the next stage of human de- 
velopment. , 

Hiowever, I also learned that, 
déspite temporary recessions, tem- 
porary throwbacks, temporary hin- 


under capitalism, the revolution- 


drances and obstacles, life must 


man does break through and doe. 
move from one stage to anothe: 
of human development, always in 
the line of pr 
line of human erment. 

And I also Jearned that, as tar 
as capitalist society is concerned, 
this is the first time in the history 
of human civilization that we now 
have a state of affars in which man, 
through his co t of nature, 
through the invention of machin- 
ery and-tools which can produce 
an ~abundance such as ve have 
never known before, can now cre- 
ate a social system without class 
divisions, a social system in which 
everyone can truly have what he 
needs and can create the kind of 
world in which there need not 
be any longer class struggles and 
wars, and can-usher in a day in 
which man actually begins to be 
man for the first time instead of 
being merely a higher form o 
beast. . 


A SCIENCE 

I also learned from all this that 
Marxism-Leninism was a science 
that explained the world for the 
first time so that I could under- 
stand it. It not only meant to 
me a scientific grasp of what the 


world is like and society is like, : 


but it also represented to me a 
cause, a vision, a dream, something 
'that one could fight for and work 
for, arid I decided to dedicate my- 
self to that, to dedicate myself to 


ess always in the , 


GILBERT GREEN 


munisi?: 

Green: My becoming a Commu- 
nist was not a matter of walking 
into a dime movie, or some other 
movie, at a chance moment. That 
was a turning point in my life, and 


I made an effort to study this thing 


through to the fullest extent be- 
fore I made that decision. | 
It so happens that there are 


‘some people who mature at 18 


and some whq never mature, and 
it so happens that at 18 I read all 
these books and I came to a ma- 
ture conclusion in terms of what 
I wanted to do. And I did decide 
at that age to dedicate myself to 
this cause. I don't regret it. today, 
nor shall I ever regret that. deci- 
sion. 


(SPEAK OuT | 
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the fight for bringing about a 


better world, a world without ex-' 


ploitation, oppression, without 


PEACE/. 


wars, without discrimination, with- 


out the ills that we face in modern 
society today. 
The court: You learned al] that 


assert itself and sooner or later 


before you even became a Com- 


' 
} 
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More Notables, Organizations 


Hit Jailing of Communists 


Protests against the continued imprisonment of the three Communist leaders con- . 
tinued pouring in from all parts of the country and the world. 


From Argentina, the Executive@ 


Committee of the Comngunist 
Party cabled: : 

“Moved by the imprisonment of 
three of the comrades on trial we 
reaffirm our solidarity with the 
courageous Communist Party of 
the United States. This infamous 
frameup of the defenders of peace 
is the work of Yankee monopolists, 
provokers of war. We firmly pro- 
test the court ruling which threat- 
ens the democratic rights of the 
working class and people of North 
America.” eee 

Word arrived from Paris that 
M. Claude Dennery, the French 
lawyer who observed the early 
phases of the trial for the. Inter- 
national Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, excoriated Judge ~“Me- 
dina’s “boulevard manner” and his 
taunts against the defendants and 


their lawyers. 


IN AMERICA, cities as far 
apart as Philadelphia and Los An- 
geles continued to register the 
mounting protest. In Los Angeles, 
Carey McWilliams, noted writer, 
declared: “I think it was improper 
to try and force Gates to an 
informer.” <A. L. Wirin, counsel 
for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, said: “(This is) another blow 
at an important guarantee in the 
Bill of Rights, namely, the right 
to be free from _ incrimination. 
This right should include the right 
to be free from incriminating one’s 
friends-as well as one’s self.” 

Frank Scully, member of the 
Democratic County Central Com- 
mittee and film writer, said: “They 
might as well resort to the old 
Chinese method of the axe and 
give it to them on a corner and 


stop all this pretense about due 
' violations of Con- 


William Axelrod, secretary-treas- 


can’t make exceptions, or the next 
thing yon know youll be the ex- 
ception.” 

Others who expressed them- 
selves similarly were Edward 
Mosk, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Independent Progressive 
Party; Guy Endore, film writer; 
Arthur Watwood and George 
Cowell, members of the Demo- 
cratic County Central Committée; 
Victor Shapiro, chairman of the 
16th Ne. sg District of the 
Los Angeles Democratic County 
Central Committee; John Howard 
Lawson, screen writer and author. 

A number of labor Jeaders joined 
the protest movement there, in- 
cluding Max Roth, manager of 
the CIO Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union, Locals 87 and 213: 


urer, CIO News Vendors Union; 
Jack Marcotti, Ralph Lock and 
Leon Gorelick, leaders in the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union. 


* 


PHILADELPHIA saw the larg- 
est street demonstration since the 
trial’s start. It took place in the 
central city shopping area and 
thousands of shoppers lined Market 
St. to watch 759 picket the Fed- 
eral Building. 

The Communist Party here an- 
nounced that to its knowledge 
1,600 protest telegrams were sent 
to Judge Medina in the past few 
days. : | 

Henry Beitscher, secretary of 
the Progressive Party here, - re- 
vealed that his organizations, had 
sent hundreds of protest wires. A 
dinner honoring the defendants 
was attended by 329 progressives 
and raised $4,000 for the defense. 
Delegations of steel workers, min- 


anthracite, Wilmington and Wil- 
liamsport attended. | 
The Cervantes Fraternal So- 
ciety of the IWO wired Judge Me- 
dina, branding his action “a clear 
violation of the Bill of Rights.” 
A UE local of 5,000 in Phila- 


‘delphia, Local 155, unanimousl 
‘voted to condemn the judge’s vail 


ings. The regular membership 
meeting sent a message to Henry 
Winston in the Federal Detention 
House saying it backed the Com- 
munists stand in refusing to be- 
come stoolpigeons. “While many 
of us may disagree with the de- 
fendants’ political philosophy .. . 
we expect that all should receive 


a fair and impartial trial.” 
* 


SIMILAR EXPRESSIONS came 
from trade unionists in many parts 
of the country... From Norfolk, 
Va., from the Bedding, Curtain 
and Drapery Workers Union, Lo- 
cal 140° of the CIO Fumiture 
Workers, from Stanley L. Loney, 
president of the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers District Council 6, 
Pittsburgh; A. A. Fisher, executive 
secretary of the Washington State 
CIO Council; from_mbber workers 
in Ohio who threw a picket line 
around the Akron Federal Build- 
ing. Hugh De Lacey, Washing- 
ton State director of the Progres- 
sive Party, issued a public state- — 
ment calling for the immediate re- 
lease of the three and condemning 
the frameup trial. 

The executive board of Local 
19, Food and Tobacco Workers. 
Union in Memphis, Tenn., sent 
Medina a telegram denouncing hig 
action. They also wired the Gove 
ernors of New Jersey and Virginia 
in defense of the Trenton Six and 
the Martinsville Seven. — 


ers and. electrical ..workers. from 


Philadelphia, the Lehigh Valley, 


. « That’s.a. small sample. of -how: i 
went all across the ‘country... - - 
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process. An 
stitutional rights affects us all—you 
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ment. 


The same per capita figures 
were brought up in the House 
when the huge appropriation: bill 


came up for action. 


tors brought up the per capite ex- 
pense to the people of the nation 
in their first attempt to knock out 
some of the $16 billion requested 
by the national military establish- 


'This fact was ignored by Senators 
as the Senate neared consideration 
of the huge military appropriation 
bill. 


A few * economy minded” Sena- 


‘Stocks Fall as Crisis Spreads 


(Continued from Page 5) and resumption and expansion of 


trade © with | Socialist and near- 


—_ 
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to “ease off” but not prices for food 
and other essentials required by 
the workers. Only fall in prices teok 
place on commodities like copper 
and zinc, items purchased by’ in- 
dustrialists, Food prices stayed 
high because the cold-war econ- 
emy was siphoning off much of the 
essentials into military purpose and 
inte profitable foreign black mar- 
ket. 


But prices to the farmer con-| 


tinued .to skid down, with the Agri- 
culture Department reporting a 
new fall in. farmers’ income. The 
food -maonopolies, as usual, were 
squeezing both the farmer and 
worker. - 

A similar picture was isititaid 


Socialist countries (the only petvent | 
world customers.) 


Capitol Notes 
(Continued from Page 4) 
whether the subcommittee planned 
to discuss the two thought-contro! 

bills any time im the future. 

Eastland called Baldwin a “C— 
d--- ¢-- of a b— and .a G~- d— liar” 
when Baldwin charged. that -the 
Mississippi Senator: “has heen 
fighting against the rights of the/f 
Negro people ever since he came 
to the Senate.” 
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The Hobbs Concentration Bill, 


BY THE WEEK 


Badget Vacations! 


BY THE SEASON 


\\4 
WWacatt read 


On | 


U.E.'S 
SKY-LAKE 


BOX 3138, PAULING, N. ¥. 


@ 1100 aeres of:forest, lake 
amd field in the Berkshire 


voted out of a House Judiciary 
Subcommittee two weeks ago, is 
still awaiting full committee action 
this week. A judiciary committee 
aide reported that “it’s_ uncertain” 
when the bill will be submitted to 
the full committee for action, but! 
felt certain that the committee 
would get te it soon.” 

Introduced by Rep. Sam Hobbs 
(D.-Ala.), the. bill would place 
aliens in jail for the rest of their 
lives if the attorney general found 
them deportable but could not de- 
port them toethe country from 
which they came. | 

Sen. Scott’ Lucas (D.-Ill.), the 
Democratic majority leader, 
yanked a similar bill from the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee last week. 
He said he was doing it “in order 
that I may give it further study 
and consideration.” 

Lucas’ request mystified the 
Senators, for Lueas had introduced 
the bill three days before asking 
that it be killed. 


THIS YEAR YOU'LL PAY | 
$108.TO KEEP UP COLD WAR 
Each man,-woman and child in 


from Marshall Plan countries, still 
further limiting the capitalist mar- 
ket and adding to capitalist over- 
production. Only the Soviet Union 
and the New Democracies showed 
a continually climbing production 
curve. 

Nevertheless, despite the grow- 
ing reoognition that the crisis is 
here, no program has been put for- 

‘ward by the government, right- 
wing labor leaders, business or the 
commercial press to ease its effects. 
Main line pursued was one of ad- 
monitions not to talk too loudly 
about it because that would lead 
to “Pessimism” and make things 
worse. 

But the workérs, and all those 
who are the main sufferers of cap- 
italist crisis, have to act as well as 
talk if they are to shift some of the 
burdens off their backs. That 
means unity and_ organization 
around a program which should 
include diastic wage increases, 
Shorter work-week an end _ to 
speedup, increased unemployment 
insurance and social security bene- 
fits, fighting Jimcrow in industry, 
government support to small and|the United States will pay an aver- 
family-sized farms, public works,)age of $108.81 this year to support 
especially a vast housing program and maintain | the armed forces. 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS. 
“For an ideal vacation for your child” 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


(of the JPFO schools) 
Horewell Junction, N. Y: 


For info: write or "call I Union Square, N. Y.—GR 7-8659 


CAMP PINELAND 


CHILDREN 4-14 
Kingston, N. Y. Coeed—Cultural and 
Athletic Activities—Private Lake. All 
land_ and water sports. Arts, Crafts, 
Music, Dancifig, Dramatics, Nature. 
Expert supervision. Finest Food. 
$3 SEASON — Alse Half Season 
and Two Weeks 


_ LU 34730 


Mountains 


@ finest accommodations, 
excellent food 


@® swimming, boating, 
ing, all, sports 


a per persen 
12 in a cabin 
INCLUDES 


@® Linens and maid service 

@® Entertainment, band and 
movies 

® Pool & all sports facilities . 


NO EXTRAS! 


*60 and up in a 


cabin for 4 

Enjoy the cultural. and sovial life 
of a progressive camp. Secial staff 
during the week. Entertainment, 
band, movies on weekends. Sea- 
sonal charge for ertertainmen: 
$7.50 per person. 


~~ 


| @ dancing and entertain- 


ment 


Rates: $35 - $40 for U.E. 
members and their families 
per week. $20 for~children, | 
5-12 years, $6.50 per day for 
U.E. members, $7.50 per da- 

for non-U.E. members. 
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Al has everything: 


NAPANOCH, NEW YORE. 
Ellenville 625 

FULL SOCIAL STAFF 

SAM LIPTZIN, Cultural Director 

SID HARVEY, Athletics 

FRED HELLERMAN, Music 

JOE KUTCHER, Band 

PIUTE PETE, Folk Dancing 

VALIA HIRSCH, Program Director 


Sponsored by 
United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica Health and Recreation 
Fund, Dist. 4, 345 Washing 
ton St., Newark, N. Y. 
Tel. MArket 2-4828 


Day camp fer children 
Library, Recerds 
Luxurieus accemmedations 

; at special June rates 


$40 a week and up. 


Cultural program conducted by 


School of Jewish Studies 


FANNY and JOHN HILLBERG, N: Y. OFFICE, 575 SIXTH AVE. 
Managers WaAtkins 4-2?11 oo 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS, NOW 


. 


A Dade dedinddd dad deda dd ddade dade dA. 
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WIAICOALE WM. 


IS OPEN 


ALGONQUIN 64-8024 


Interracial resort for 

adults, 87 miles from 
New York 

la the Pocenes at j 

LACKWAXEN, -PA.;- 


Informal Activity Program 
* a 


Full Social Staff 


FROM JUNE 17 

e BOB STECK, Director 
@ ELMER BERNSTEIN, Music Dir. 
@e CARL ABRAMS, Drama Dir. 
e@ BOB De CORMIER, Choral Dir. - 
Laura Duncan - Betty De Cormier 
Waldemar Hille - Furman Phillips 

Lenny Kogel - Toni Clark 

and others 
MANZIE JOHNSON and Band 


Reserve NOW to secure your vacation 
at Unity ° 


$40 and $43 


per week 


WEEKENDS IN JUNE 
N.¥. Office; 1 Union Sq. — AL 4-#024 


JULY & AUGUST 


| Sire'’e Veterang 
"Ah per | 3 ; 
per 


week | week 
ALL ACCOMMODATIONS 


— 


@ filtered peol 

@ aif sports 

@ classes in 
modern dancing 

@ dramatics 


@ secial and 
cultural staff 

@ enterainment 

@ dancing 

@ informal 


REASONABLE 
RATES 


Send $5 reservation deposit 


Special June Weekend Rate: : 
Phone Lackawaxen 9002 R 22 


2 full days, Fridrzy to Sunday 
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HIGLEY HILL “CAMP 


IN THE GFRACN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 


A small ‘home-like’ farm camp for boys and 
girls 8 te 14 yrs. old. All sperts—swimming— 
‘arm pets—A progressive camp—unregi- 
mented. Moderate fee. 

P.O. Box 181 
Planetarium Sta., New York 24, N. Y. 
ENdicott 2-3344 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Phone: Honewell Junction 2851 


City Office: 
_1 UNION SQUARE — GRamercy 7-8650 


SEASON OPENING 
| i) i aa 


Reservations Accepted for 


Hoiiday Weekend 


Vodern conveniences—Top-notch enter- 
tainment—Swimming and Boating—All 
Spor:s—Nightly Dancing 


Qur Social Staff Includes: 


Mendy Shain, Ingrid Rypinski, David 
Holtz, Edna Sitar, Edith Segal, Mark 
and Ray Dashinger David Bernstein, 


i. 


A real vacation close to home at 


CAMP FOLLOWERS 
OF THE TRAIL 


BUCHANAN, N. Y. 
Just one hour from N.Y.C. you'll find 


oleae ne eee 
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It's FUN to SWIM and SUN 


CHEST ERTOWN, | NEW YORK 
A mcdern camp for adults 


in the Adirondacks 
@ ATTRACTIVE JUNE RATES 


PROFESSIONAL THEATRICAL 
GROUP 


. (Performing Broadway Hits) 

e AL MOSS 

@e HARRY OLSHIN and .Orch. 
| @e DAVE HAHN . 
(Square Dance Instructer) 
Write or Phone Chestertown, N. Y. 3830 
New York Information Tivoli 2-55772 


Tennis Courts - Natural Swimming Pool 
All Sperts Facilities 
Secial and Athletic Staff 


DELICIOUS FOOD 


July 4 Weekend — $22.50 
$39 per week 


Call or write for reservations 


Peekskill 7-2879 


Irving Cohan, Alex Greendale, Irving 
Berman — N. Buchwald, pregram dir. 


Rates: 


oy eee 


you'll want te keep up with 
the latest news and your fa- 
vorite columnists while you're 
out of town. 


Get a VACATION SUB to the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 


RATES: 75c for two weeks; $1.25 for one month 


$40 a week and up 


Plan Summer Vacation 


AT - 
ARROWHEAD 


LEO MILLER 
Teanis Pre, HELEN MALLES 
Arts and Crafts, SYLVIA HALPERIN 
Square Dance Caller, JOHNNY KUSHNICK 
ALL sPorfs 
BETTY SANDERS, Singer 


LOW JUNE RATES 
ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 60¢-5Us 
City Phone DA 8-8211 


Orchestra, 


Japunr ¢ CAMP on scHROON LAKE 
| Low JUNE Rates 
HONEYMOON BUNGALOWS 


All Sports—Entertainment—Dancing 
Booklet on Request 
LEAH OKUN, Director 
Montacue St., Brooklyn 2, 

MAin 4-8570 or 1230 


A Spot of Very Special Beauty 

North Branch 2, Sullivan County, N. Y 
Telephone: Cailiceen 95 or i148 

Music, Drama, Sports, New Swimming Peel. | 

2 new Tonnis Courts, Cocktail Lounge 
Murray Cenway and his bead 


GALA JULY 4 
WEEKEND 


NEW LOW BATES FOR JUNE 
For travel information, rates and re- 


ACCORD, 
N, Y. 
® Children’s Day Camp 
(Prof. Supervision) 
® Arts and Crafis for Adults 
ORegon 5-5869 Kerhonkson 3758 


. 142 N. £&. 
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PINE LAKE LODGE 


Kenoza Lake, Sullivan County, N._¥. 


DAILY WORKER, 50 Fast 13th Street, New York 3, N. ¥. 


VACATION SUB 


for NAME 
ADDRESS 


Sat., 10 a.m., 2:36 p.m.; 


private lake, swim-/ JUNE RATE . 
GOVERNESS AMP To: Unity, Beacon, 
June rate $42.50 per week | aa ond 7. Gans 
Sa ay eee | Saw Your Ad >< Sun., 10 a.m., 4:45 p.m. 
erd library, folk dancing. 


servations, call city office SPring 71-8574 ame 
ming, boating, fish- : 
ing, ping-pong 
The Woodlands 

July 4 weekenJ—$24 | Lakeland and all camps 
Phone, write *{ANYA HAMBURGER around Sylvan Lake. 

. . for 6 adatlts, ait | 

sports, delicieus feod, rec- | | Un 

Call after 9 p.m. 
2A Pa RTT FINN ST TE RT In. athe, nee " Or ker wane for’ we ea vega eal Pheenicia - ‘Te ares dentine onaere 
Peri yaa) : icdtabs ett * uty aw wiabessadt .wOon poz Hs! : 


NOTE: Allow at least @me week for sub to be entered, 
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o the Co-op W. 

CHILDREN’S -G . C P “7 
PHOENICIA, N. Y. 

Jeffersonville 212-R | City—BE 2-4754 Daily 10 a.m.; Fri., 
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The Worker 


PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY BY THE FREE- 
DOM OF THE PRESS CO., INC., 50 E. I3th St., 
New York 8, M. Y¥. Telephone Algenquin 44-7954. 


Editor | 
Managing Editor — 


Rob F. Hall 
Rostelt TRON ocd ons pe wn nosowne es General Manager . 


: 


A Plan to Fight Depression 


IT IS NO LONGER “the coming depression.” , 
- The depression is already here. The economic crisis 
of 1949 has begun. And it is widening and deepening— 


* fast. 


: The American productive machinery is one of the 

marvels of the world. There is nothing we can't build. 

Nevertheless, we face that masterpiece of “free enter- 
prise” insanity—a crisis of “over-production.” ? 

The farm crops are piling up in the grain elevators. 

The farmers can’t find any more room to store the huge 
surpluses of unsold wheat. | 

The mighty steel hearths are being shutdown. Only 
6 out of 24 are working in the Duquesne plant of U. 5. 
Steel. This-is typical. . 

Unemployment, government experts admit privately, 
is more than 4,000,000 already, and rising by the day. 
More than 9,000,000 have only part time work. 

The cancer of capitalism is the private ownership - 
of the factories the nation needs for its welfare, and the 
private ownership of the goods produced in these fac- 
tories. | 

That is why we face the criminal insanity of “too 
much” steel, “too much” wheat, “too much” of the good 
things: millions of American families and people all over 
the world are hungry for. : 

When production will be for use, not for private 
profit, under Socialism, there will never again be another 
crisis with “too many men” looking for jobs because there 
“is too much goods” that can’t be sold. 

o * @ 

BUT THE QUESTION IS—what must we do now, 
immediately, to protect our country from the ravages of 
the capitalist-made crisis of “over-production” which is 
already smashing down upon us? | ee 

President Truman has no plan to protect America‘ 
except to order more guns and bigger atom bombs. But 
armaments and war have never solved any depressions 
for long. ee 

AFL and CIO leaders put their faith in the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan to bail us out of a com- 
ing crisis. But the Marshall Plan has only made matters 
worse. It dumped subsidized goods overseas, and thus 
further crippled the markets for goods. It- beat down 
the wages of Labor in Britain, France and Italy. Its sole 
result was the increase of profits for Wall Street exporters 
and overseas capitalists. Britain, for example, faces an 
imminent, economic crash of major proportions. 

The Atlantic Pact will also be useless to fight the 
depression. 

What should be done? The Communists are charged 
with hoping for “chaos” and “depression.” But John 
Gates, editor of this paper, a hex: ate this lie in Foley 
Square by showing that the Daily Worker two years ago 
had a plan—to protect the American people from the con- 
sequences of the capitalist-bred depression. He showed 
that we must fight for: 

1. Higher wages and shorter hours to protect La- 
bor’s living standards. 

2. Vast trade with the Soviet Union, the people’s 
democracies of Eastern Europe, and now of liberated 
China.. Such huge trade must replace the stupid and 
costly “cold war” embargo which now prevails. 


3. Large scale public works (schools, roads, homes, 
etc.), to take up the millions whom private enterprise re- 
fuses to employ. 


4. Higher minimum wages, more social security, to 
be financed-by heavy taxes on the rich. 


_ 9. Curbing the trusts, forcing down high monopoly 
prices by Government action backed by the people. 
© ¢ e 


THIS IS FAR from being a program for the Socialism 
which our nation badly needs if it is to go forward. But 
it is a minimum program on which the MAJORITY OF 
THE PEOPLE can unite to protect themselves and their 
families against the rising economic storm. 


This PLAN TO PROTECT LABOR FROM THE 
EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION should be taken up 
in every trade union local and central body in the nation. 
Red-baiting will not answer the people’s needs. The 
Communists offer this plan as a plan to keep America safe 


) 


| Association, which recommended 


‘Communists. from teaching, not 


from hunger, and, disaster... . Mary) 
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Proposed Ban on Communist Teachers 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is a ) 
reply to the witchhunt report of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education 


that members of the Communiet 
Party should not be employed ase 
teachers in American schools. 
The commission includes Har- 


vard’s President Conant and 
Columbia's President Lisenhower. 


Dr. Schappes, member of the 
history department of the School 
of Jewish Studies, was ousted 
from the English Department of 
City College in 1941 by the witch- 
hunting Rapp-Coudert Commit- 
tee, and was framed up ona 
perjury charge for which he was 
sent to prison. 


By Morris U. Schappes 


To me the statement of 
these educators has no moral 
or intellectual value. Why? 
Four of the twenty are leaders 


in the school systems of 
Athens, Ga.; Huntington, Va.; | 
Nashville, Tenn., and Clayton, Mo. 
—systems in which the leprosy of 
jimcrow segregation is the rule and 
the practice. Such persons, by ad- 
hering to the principles and prac- 
tices of jimcrow, a pillar of the 
lynch-system, flaunt their lack of 
moral and intellectual integrity. 

Of the others who would ban 


one has spoken in defens of Wal- 
lace supporters recently dismissed 
from colleges. 


Not one of. the university presi- 
dents who signed the document 
has said to those fired: “Here, come 
and teach philology at Harvard, or 
archaeology at Columbia!” 


Not one has urged that anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro teachers at 
City College be tried by the Board 
of Higher Education on charges 
of “racist” practices. 


There is moral turpitude in. this 
aggregations failure to defend de- 
mocracy in education than in my 
failure to identify 40. colleagues as 
Communists, a failure that led to 
my conviction for perjury and my 
imprisonment for 1312 months. 

“Top Educators Urge Ban on 
Red Teachers,” ran one headline. 
Top educators? Then our educa- 
tional system is withering like a 
tree, from the top down. 

* 


NOW TO THE ISSUE. Teach- 
ers who join the Communist Party 


‘ 


~ 


te-become: Marxists, «Eheien; lwhe 


A Plan to Gear Schools for War 


forcement of the recommendation 
of these “top educators’ would 
mean, therefore, that Marxists 
would not be allowed to teach 
chemistry, Anglo-Saxon, medieval 
philosophy. physiology, the Eng- 
ish romantic poets, Spanish, 
physics, philology, algebra, Greek, 
astronomy, economics, the Bible, 
Shakespeare's comedies, music ap- 
preciation, anthropology, geology, 
Hebrew, journalism,  free-hand 
drawing, American history, geogra- 
phy, sewing, thermodynamics, trig- 
onometry, domestic sciencé, Vid 
dish, the Latin classics in English 
translation, or any of the courses 
taught in American schools. 
Is the proposal sane? 


The NEA disclaims :witch-hunt 
intentions. Yet how would Ejisen- 
hower find out the members of the 
Communist Party? 

Would Prof. Louis Budenz be- 
come his informer? The General 
would begin by asking each 
teacher, presumably under oath, 
to declare whether he is a Com- 
munist. But how often would wl 
ask? _ Every year? Each semester? 

I remember a teacher who de- 
livered a red-baiting speech, and 
two weeks later joined the Com- 
munist Party. What would the 
General do—have a loyalty oath 
solemnly admmistered every teach- 
ing day? Or will the General or- 
ganize a counter-intelligence serv- 
ice (O dread and apt name!), to 
walk into colleagues’ homes and 
studies and take note of the books 
on the shelves, to inquire of librari- 
ans what works are consulted, to 
report conversations heard or over- 


heard? . 
¥* 


WHETHER CONANT does all 
or any of these things, the aca- 
demic atmosphere at a Harvard or 
Columbia that bans Communist 
teachers will enervate the intellects 
and fray the moral fiber of the fac- 
ulties. Free competition will. de- 
velop to prove you are not a Com- 
munist, a Marxist. 

How do you prove it? Do you 
periodically make anti-Semitic re- 
marks? Express contempt for Ne- 
groes?. Rah-rah the Marshall 
Plan? Write letters to the press 
“hating ~ Russia”? Crack _half- 
witticisms about the “iron cur- 
tain’? Report that so-and-so op- 
poses the Atlantic Pact and may 
be a—“commie’? 


intelligently timid, morally frus- 
trated an 
persons who dare not 
truth like a sinking star” because 
it may lead to Marxism—and un- 
employment? 

How these top squirmers wrig- 
gle! They propose to provide “ac- 
curate and objective’ data about 
“the principles and practices of 
totalitarianism, including those rep- 
resented by the Soviet Union and 
by the Communist Party in the 
U. S.” I cry fraud. With the 
lyiffg” premise that Marxism, the 
Communist Party and the Soviet 
Union are “totalitarian,” there is 
only deception in the words “ac- 
curate and objective.” 


I HAVE BEEN A MEMBER of 
the Communist Party for 15 years. 
I am told that I have surrendered 
“the right to think for myself.” 
Did it not take more independent 
thinking for me to challenge the 
circumambient fog of capitalist 
ideas, ideals and values, to face 
calumny, misrepresentation, and 
violence, than has been exhibited 
by the “top educators” who accom- 
modate themselves so pliantly to 
the will of Wall Street? De- 
pendence is their hallmark. 

What Marxists have known is 
made clearer by this NEA report: 
that our school system is operated 
primarily for the benefit of capi- 
talism, not democracy. Capital 
ism with democracy, if possible; 
capitalism without democracy, if 
necessary—for Big Business. Capi- 
talism without democracy is a 
working definition of FASCISM. 

These “cold-war educators” 
want to keep students from learn- 


which has already made millions 


unemployed. These 20 want stu- - 


dents never to be able to under- 
stand the gruesome injudicial spec- 
tacle being crudely staged at Foley 
Square, They want indoctrination 
for the Atlantic Pact, in the spirit 
of Clarence Cannon’s degenerate 
threats! They want to introduce 
the techniques of the Taft-Hartley 
Act into education. 

Communists should teach in 
American schools—we love our 
country, our working class, our 
professions, our students. In. 50 
years there will be many times 
the present number of Communists 
in our school systems. They will 
not tolerate segregation in Geor- 
gia, Virginia, “Tennessee and Mis- 


What. will ws a to students 


economically insecure © 
“follow — 


‘ing the cause of the economic crisis © 
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As We See It 


Communism is the Deadly 


World of Labor 
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Do the CIO‘s Leaders i 
Really Want a Raise? 


By George Morris , 
THE BIGGEST FAKE to emerge out 


of last month’s executive board meeting of 


the ‘CIO is a resolution on wages. A care- 
ful reading shows little in it to suggest a 
real desire for a raise, and practice by CIO 
rightwingers since the resolution was adopted 
proves that it was never intended as a call for 
a raise. 

The closest the resolution comes to a raise is 

in the suggestion that “price reductions and wage 
: increases are essential” to 
block a depression. Business 
is asked to “forego its self- 
defeating objective of amass- 
ing exorbitant profits” for the 
good of its own “long run 
welfare.” 
EV¥ervbody knows, of 
"course, that since that mo- 
mentous resolution was made 
public, the boards of directors 
of most big corporations met 
and decided to drastically 
slash their dividends and pass 
on the difference to their workers and consumers, 
as suggested by ‘the CIO.' 

But for some unexplained reason, profits in the 
first 1949 quarter continue to surpass even 1948; 
average wage earnings dropped another dollar to 
 g@ total drop of $2.50 since December, and prices 
which headlines not long ago proclaimed to be 
dropping, are now climbing upward again. 

. liad 


THE REAL INTERPRETATION of the 
CIO’s wage resolution «is better reflected in the 
following: On the day it was passed, CIO vice- 
president Emil Rieve’s textile union announced no 
raises will be sought this year. Some days earlier, 


vice-president O. A. Knight’s oil union announced | 


the same. Jacob Potofsky’s clothing union learned 
the same some months earlier. Vice-president 
Reuther’s conduct in the Ford strike showed the 
auto manufacturers that they ]l have little worry 
from him. Vice-president Joe Curran, not to be 
outcrawled is reported pulling for an agreement 
with, shipowners that gives nothing. 
| That accounts for all but three unions with 
vice-presidencies in the CIO. L. S. Buckmaster 
was tossed out of office by his own rubber union 
for being a “dictator” and a tendency to crawl 
on wages. Only Albert J. Fitzgerald and his 
United Eaetiical end Radio Workers are pressing 
for wage demands. 

With his rightwing vice-presidents acting as 
they do, unless the steel workers blow off as the 
rubber workers did, there is hardly a chance that 
Murray would act any differently. If hed get a 
raise, he'd show up his pals as a bunch of sell-out 
artists who ought to be Buckmasterized. But 
Murray isn’t even arousing his members to give 
himself a backbone in the negotiations. His 650 
staffmen are busy administering morphine to the 
locals while negotiations are on. 

» 


ACTUALLY, THE CIO’S LEADERS aren't 
even making a pass for a raise and they count 
on a moth-eaten big lie to alibi them out of it— 
the one about no wage increases when there is 
heavy unemployment. The facts prove the con- 
trary. Look at the following movement of wages 


and the cost of living index: 
Weekly Earnings Price Index 


20.13 
21.78 
24.05 . 
22.30 
23.86 
25.20 
| - 28.58 
What does the table show? Between 1935 
and 1940, a period in which the consumer index 
hardly changed, wages went up by 25 percent. 
Wages jumped nearly another 25 percent in 1941 
although the consumer index rose only by 5 
percent. That was the period that reflected a 
slow rise due to the early New Deal (up to 1936) 
and then the big rise due to the organizing strug- 
gles of the early CIO. , . 
That was also the period when unemployment 
ran nine to 12 million and when trade union 
membership was about 60 percent of the present 
total. It was only during the latter half of 1941 
land since, that wage earnings raced with the cost 
of living with the latter keeping well ahead to 
this day. 


The most substantial rise in real wages ever 


_ achieved by American workers within a compar- — 


ative time was won in the 1935-41 period—a 
period of very heavy unemployment. 

But it was also the period when a smaller, but 
a militant and united, CIO set the pace in Amer- 
ica;.when every wage fight and organizing drive 
of ‘a CIO affiliate had the full backing of its sister 
unions; when raiding wag unknown and when 
redbaiting and like disruption was classed with 
seabbing; and when even Philip Murray. .praised 
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LIVING COST CLIMB IN 3 MONTHS 


REPORTS SiiARPEST 


By Olive Sutton 

With the liberation of the entire 
Grammos Mountain region by the 
Greek Democratic Army last week, 
Royalist and U. S&S. officials pre- 
pared to step-ap their campaign of 


peace movement. 

In Greece, the Royalists set 
about execution of some 2,000 
World War II veterans, mn jailed 
three and four years ago. Hunger 
strikes in protest swept the pris- 
ons. The men’s families appealed 
for world protest, and trade unions 
and other progressive groups in 
Europe and the United States re- 
sponded. In New York City, 
Greek Fur Workers Local 70 ral- 
lied hundreds at a demonstration 
before the Greeek Consulate on 
Thursday afternoon, — 

Reports from Greece, however, 
said that the prisoners were being 
secretly executed in small groups, 
and the Free Greek Radio charged 
that the move was a reprisal—an 
attempt to silence the ever-increas- 
ing demand for a peaceful settle- 
ment in Greece. 

* 

IN THE UNITED STATES, 
the terror against Greek peace 
forces was marked by the. reten- 
tion of Peter Harasiades on Ellis 
Island without bail, and the arrest. 


of nine members of the Federation 
of Greek Maritime Unions, unem- 


‘ployed seamen blacklisted by the 


Greek port authorities. . 


The Immigration Department 
was still sitting on-its decision in 
the case of Harasiades. A hearing 
was held June 7 on the deporta- 
tion proceedings against the well- 


ties was told. fiatly that the United 
States would never deport anyone 
to a country where he would be 
persecuted. The spokesman fur- 
ther added he had never heard of 
any executions in Greece. 


The certainty that death awaited 
both Harasiades and the Greek 


ijseamen in their native land was 


confirmed, however, by new death 
sentences handed out to trade 
union leaders, whose trial by court 
martial had also been protested by 
the world democratic forces. The 
seamen were released on bail the 


day after their arrest, but local 


trade unions and the American 


i a. 


- . «* 


terror against the Greek people's |. 


known Greek leader, and a delega- 
tion to the immigration authori- 


Terror Against Greeks 
Grows Here, Overseas 


Council for a Democratic Greece 
urged continued protest, warning 
that the successes of the Demo- 
cratic Army were driving the Roy- 
alist and American overseers in 
Greece and the United States to 
last-ditch desperation. 
* 


THERE WERE RUMORS that 
Foreign Secretary Bevin and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson en- 
gaged in chit-chat on the question 


‘of peace in Greece, with Bevin 


opining that a settlement was de- 
sirable. Word from many Euro- 
pean quarters indicated increasing 
alarm over the blood-letting in 
Greece, particularly in the Royal- 
ist prisons, and the reflection on 
Marshall Plan operations through- 
out Europe shook even “its social- 
democratic supporters. 

With the clearing of Grammos, 
announced almost as quickly from 
Athens as from the Freek Greek 
territory, the 
was reported to be preparing new 
offensives to the South. The Gram- 
mos victory came after a two 
months’ campaign, and after over 
a year of fighting in the aréa. The 
Royalist forces had several times 
claimed the Free Greek forces 
there were wiped out. 

The strength of the Democratic 
Army is no longer disputed, how- 
ever, and the example of the Chi- 
nese victories haunts the Athens 
collaborators as they plead for 
more money and equipment to 
continue the futile work. So far, 


lit is reported,- U. S. officials have 


refused to stretch the budget. It 
remains to be seen whether the 


pressure of world opinion ean 


bring the blood-letting to a halt 
along the lines set forth by the 
Free Greek Government and 
urged as a basis for discussion by 
the Soviét Union. at 


1,200,000 Jobless 


In West Germany | 


BERLIN (ALN).—Last year’s 
currency reform in the U. §S., Brit- 
ish and French areas of Germany 
caused 730,000 workers there to 
lose their jobs, according to Anton 
Storch, labor director for the com- 
bined U. S.-British occupation zone 
administration. Storch also re- 
vealed that the total number of 
unemploved in western Germany 
now exceeds 1,200,000, the high- 
est figure for 15 years. Despite 
west Germany’s. need for more 
food and for rebuilding war dam- 
age in housing, over 221,000 farm 
workers and 92,000 construction 


‘workers are among the unem- 


Jployed, 


a o = _ 


Democratic Army. 
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Enemy of “‘White Supremacy” 


By Milton Howard | . 


WHAT IS NOT CLEARLY UNDER- 
STOOD by the “friends of the Negro peo- 
ple” in liberal circles is that the system of 
“white supremacy is the official philoso- 


phy of the entire government machine. 
The horrible expressions of “white supremacy” 
cruelty, insult and crime which torment the 
Negro population every single hour of every 


single day of their lives don't have their origin 


in the backward, illiterate, depraved sections of 
our citizenry any more than the gos 
visage of the maddened German 

clerks and schoolteachers danc- 

ing crazily ‘around bleeding 

Jews or burning books was the 

‘real image of Nazism. The 
industrialists of the I, G. Farben 

and the Krupp-Thyssen factories 

in the Ruhr pulled the wires 

that made these shrieking pup- 


pets dance. 


And so it is in our country “4 
too. It was the wealthy cotton planter w..o raved 
about “white supremacy” to make sure that he 
would have a good supply of slaves before the 
‘Civil War. Afterward, he did the same to destroy 
the new democracy which the emancipated Negro 

ple were establishing in the 1870's with a 
skill-and political maturity, astounding in a nation 
that had just been permitted to get off its knees. 
It is the cultured men of the Stock Exchange, 
the huge trustified corporations and the Wall 
Street bankers whose loans have made them the 
masters of the South who command the playing 
of tthe “white supremacy siren song. 

The terrible truth which every American must 
face is that the government of the United States, 
in all its ramifications and culture, rests upon the 


“white supremacy” government. The KKK ex- 
presses this cannibalism only in the more vulgar 
and violent forms; but there is not a single Con- 
gressman, Senator, judge, State Department offi- 
cial, police officer, or responsible executive in any 
branch of the state who is not enmeshed in, who 
does not give support to, or is not tacitly adjusted 
to the “white supremacy” philosophy of the Ku 
Klux Klan. The two-party system is an open 
bulwark of the “white supremacy” horror. 
o ° + 


THE SUBJUGATION OF THE. 14,000,000 
Négroes in the USA is not the whim of evil 
men, nor the result of an historic remnant of 
slavery, nor of the “lack of education.” 

This modern semi-slavery within the heart 
of the most advanced capitalist culture in the 
world is a decisive strategy of the ruling powers 
in the financial and industrial world. 

The “white supremacy’ culture not o:fy 
enables them to wring more profits out of the 
hides of the Negro victims; it is even more 
important to them as the social technique for 
maintaining the fatal division between the Negro 
and white working class which has paid off so 
handsomely in the past generations. 

The “white supremacy” system, therefore, is 
under no circumstances the responsibility of the 
Dixiecrats alone, nor even mainly of these snarling 
agents of the cotton kings and the bankers who 
dominate them. The Dixiecrats are the “front” 
behind which the “white supremacy’ terrorism is 


_maintained by the decisive minority of finance 


capitalists — duPont, Morgan, Rockefeller, etc..— 
who run the United States. 

The solution of the Negro question is, there- 
fore, a matter of the highest social and political 
importance for the class conscious working class 
which strives for Socialism in the USA. It is 
utterly impossible to make any headway toward 
genuine democracy and Socialism without striking 


| out in every direction in a head-on collision with 


every manifestation of “white supremacy arro- | 
gance. The future of America depends—literally— 


upon it. 
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Short Stories Wanted 
The Worker will pay a nominal fee for 
all short stories accepted for publication. 


Maximum 3,000 words 


Address manuscripts to: The Worker 


_ Short Story Editor, 35 E. 12 St., New 
| York 3; N. Y. 
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~ Mundt Bill Perils 
~ Unions, AFL Says 


The American Federation of Labor this week blasted the Mundt 
and Ferguson bills, now before a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, as a “threat to civil lib- 


erties, it was learned today. AFL legislative representative Lewis Hines submitted the 
statement June 9 to subcommittee? 


WASHINGTON. — 


chairman Sen. James O. Eastland 
{D-Miss). 

The statement declared that 
American civil liberties are en- 
dangered by attempts “to penalize 
for beliefs and ideas, no matter 
how unorthodox or unpopular a 
may be, and by providing for g 
by association.” 


PERIL TO UNIONS | 


Hines said unions might be 
branded as Communist front or- 
ganizations for refusing to dis- 
close membership lists or adopting 
policies and objectives that cor- 
responded with those of the Com- 
munist Party. 

He dtclared support .of pro- 
grams for better lion im- 
proved health projects and repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, which 
the Communist Party also. es- 
pouses, might “be utilized by a 
hostile commission to make a 
finding that a particular labor or- 
ganization is a Communist front 
organization and subject to all the 


penalties, sanctions and ignominies | 
that are visited upon actual Com-} 


munist groups. 
The Mundt and Ferguson bills, 
he charged, are “even more ob- 


jectionable” than the Mundt-Nixon 

bill which was buried in the Sen- 
ate last year. 

fn said any labor or ganizations 

‘s members engaging in or P- 


PICKET SINGER 


as 
“ ~ 


He 


STOCKHOLDERS 


While stockholders of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. met 
‘in the Singer Building, strikers 
from Elizabeth, N. J., picketed. 
Mrs. H . Churlis ‘leaves the 
line to feed her daughter Ruth. 


: 


porting “a legitimate, bona fide 
strike in any important industry’ | 
could be sent to jail for 10 years 
and fined $10,000 for “performing | 
any act which would substantially | 
facilitate or aid in the establish-' 


‘ment of a totalitarian dictatorship,” 


‘as the act provides. 

Hines urged the committee to 
drop the measure and throw its 
energies. behind efforts to repeal 
the Taft- Hartley Law. 


Will Fight for Democracy in ClO 


Progressive-led CIO unions will 
not be cowed by the rightwing’s 
Ovey-or-get-out edict, They will 
stay in the CIO and will fight for 
the autonomous rights of-all un- 
ions as the condition for returning 
CIO to its original militant poli- 
cies. Fhis was made clear by the 
growing number of policy state- 
ments adopted by the leadership 
of these unions. 


Most recent statements were 
those adopted by the Farm Equip- 
ment Union, American Communi- 
cations Association, and Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. These fol- 
lowed earlier declarations adopted 
by the Fur and Leather Workers, 
Furniture Workers, as well as 
statements in the UE News, news- 
paper of the United Electrical 
Workers; the Dispatcher, newspa- 
per of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union; and a report on the CIO 
Board meeting, delivered by 
James Durkin, president of the 
United Office and_ Professional 
Workers. | 

FE international] officers, 
report to . the membership, de- 
clared of thé rightwing edict: 
“Aimed at eliminating traditional 
un‘on autonomy entirely, this is 
the first time in the history of the 
modern American labor movement 
‘that some of its major leaders 
have undertaken to establish a ful- 
ly regimented labor front.” 

FE is the union which defied 
an order to dissalve into the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers and then success- 
fully _beat off the UAW raids. 


in a 


‘After detailing the failure of the| 
CIO top Mieleishin to unite the 
members for a real wage fight, for 
organizing the unorganized instead 
of raiding, for a real Taft-Hartley 
repeal measure, the FE interna- 
tional officers declared: 


“We concede to other unions 
and 
everlasting right to disagree with 
us. We do not intend to have our 
membership’s rights in this con- 
nection tampered with. And, we 
appeal to all sane unions to sup- 
port this stand,~ which is neither 
partisan nor political but deals in- 
stead with the most fundamental 
American right, constitutionally 
established and not to be 
abridged. 

“A. policy of internal strife, red- 
baiting and witchhunting, coupled 
with a weak wage program and a 
back-Wall-Street approach to for- 
eign policy is no substitute for or- 
ganizing the unorganized millions 
of American workers and putting 
genuine labor candidates into pub- 
lic office,” 

The ACA International Execu- 
tive Board scored the ultimatum 
as one which “would regiment 
members of the CIO Executive 
Board and punish them by expul- 
sion if they did not accept the dic- 
tation of the majority of the Board 
but insisted on carrying out the 
policies determined by’ the mem- 
bership of their own unions.” 

The Mine, Mill Executive 
Board, whose secretary-treasurer, 
Maurice Travis, lost an eye after 
a beating by rightwing raiders, de- 


other sections of labor the! 


_|man a. 


\for jobs for three months and took 


(Negroes Fighting 


Ouste: from Jobs 
On Ships andDocks 


By Art Shields 
Negro longshoremen and seamen are fighting back 
against an alliance of shipowners and corrupt union officials, 
who want te drive them out of the industry. The struggle 
from the hiring hall. 


on the docks is coming to a climax® 
a 
is a way of barring Ne- 


this week as Jee Ryan, the AFL 
longshore president and water- 
front “kin © vieuuae to lift the|groes, for few Negroes were able 
charter eg the last Negro dock|to ship out before the National 
union in New York. Maritime Union smashed through 
That is Local 968 of 357 Fur-|the jimcrow curtain in 1937. 
Brooklyn, with 1,000|° U. S. Lines, the country’s big- — 
giant, is also aiding | 
on the Negro long- - 


Men from this! gest = attack 
Ryan's atta 


shoremen.” 

A spokesman ‘of U. S. Lines ad- 
mitted as much to this writer after 
the smashing of the mass picket 
demonstration in front of Ryan’s 
offices last Wednesday-a-week ago. 


Negro. members. 
local picketed Ryan’s headquarters 


part in the mass demonstrations 
broken up by goons and police 
last week. 

The lifting of the charter would 
be a sentence of death, which the 
Negroes and their friends will re-' The spokesman was Mr. Rand, 
sist. who assists Capt. | cheat Lee, 

A hight point of this resistance | ‘the line’s' labor relations chie 
will i _— demonstration at | The line had let whistles be 
City Hall next Tuesday. Mayor! blown to stop work on three ships 
O’Dwyer will be told to take ac- | on the west side docks to recruit 
tion to protect the Negro workers’|men for the mob assault on_ the 
right to make a living on the city- demonstrators, who were asking 
owned piers. jobs for Negroes in front of Ry- 

Many unions will participate at! an’s offices at 14 St. and Eighth 


the call of the militant Harlem) £ |Ave., a half mile away. 
Trade Union Council and the The men marched in formation 


Brooklyn. and. Harlem _Citizens to the demonstration corner, with 


|Committees Against Discrimina-|gang bosses accompanying each 


tion on the waterfront. |group of Jongshoremen and police 
lescorting the whole throng. 


. | I asked Rand-whether the sto 
| asked Rand -whether the stop- 
IN THE GULF PORTS, mean- page wasn t a violation of the line's 


while,.the — = % Curran, ‘contrect, which forbids all cessa- 
reactionary president oO e tien of wie 


clared “We pledge to fight for the 
restoration of democracy and au- 
tonomy in CIO and for restoration | 
of unity based on rank and file 
control.” It also blasted top CIO 
policies as causing political, eco- 
nomic and organizational setbacks 
for the workers. 

But even as these unions ex- 
pressed their determination to 
fight for democracy and unity in 
the CIO, Philip Murray §an- 
nounced in a Chicago speech that 
he would seek to bar progressive 
unions from. voice or vote in the 


CIO Board and CIO Councils. 


DEPRESSION COMING 
IN MARSHALL LANDS 


Symp:oms of the coming eco- 
nomic depression can be observed 
in Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Ireland, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States, 
the annual report of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office admits. The 
report, which was issued for the 
ILO meeting in Geneva on June 


8 in which 61 countries will par- 
ticipate, was published at Lake 
Success yesterday by the ILO gen- 
eral director, D. A. Morse. 

While economic and labor con- 
ditions in the aforementioned 
countries, in defeated countries, 
and in countries where hostilities 
have not ceased, are by no means 
satisfactory, ‘the report declares, 
lack of labor in “other - European 
countries reflects their economic 


tional Maritime Union, is continu-| yy, replied that the contract 
ing to expel Negro seamen. didn’t forbid “that kind of stop- 

More than 200 Negro seamen | nage. 
have ben expelled from the NMU | D8; 
on the Gulf in the last 10 months | 
on all sorts of phony pretexts by 
shipowners: stooges masquerading 
as union officials. 

More than 40 Negroes and only | 
one white man have been expelled | 
in the port of Mobile alone. 

More than 160 otheis have been | 
expelled in New Orleans, Port Ar- 


“We have no disagreement 

with the longshoremen (that is, 

with “king” Ryan) on that is- 
sue,” he told me. 


* 


U. S. LINES LONGSHORE- 
| MEN were warned that they 
wouldn't get any jobs at the 1 p.m. 


thur, Houston, Galveston pi “shape up” if they didn’t march 
other Gulf ports. | against the “Commies.” 
The expulsions started a year! The same waming was given 


ago when Currans goons were| men working on a Grace Line shi 
raiding NMU halls with the help nearby ne . Pp 


of the police. | 
hisowann are also refusing to The majority of the longshore- 
hire many Negroes, who are sent men took no active part in the 
to work in northern and southern! goonery, however. They hung 
ports from the rotary hiring halls. | back on the other side of the street 
‘In the old days the union would | while the dirty work was done by 
have staged a “sit down” or some , Mayor O’Dwyer’s cops and a se- 
other form of job action to entorce | lected list of Ryan musclemen and 
the hiring provisions of the con-| goons from the Seaferers’ Inter- 
tract. Curran stooges for the | national Union. 
shipowners by doing nothing. Job; The SIU goons were led by 
action is “Communistic,” he as-/| Paul Hall, who bars Negroes frem 
serts. jobs on the decks of SIU ships 
and in the engine rooms and from 
an increasing number of posts in 
the stewards’ department as well. 


Two Killed at 


* 


MORE NEGROES will be 
‘barred if the shipowners kill the 
union hiring hall with Curran’s | 
help. Curran has made it plain 


that he does not intend to fight “——— 
to save the hiring hall if the courts Babcock & Wilcox 


OK the Taft-Hartley Labor} BARBERTON, O.—Two work- 
Board’s declaration against it. | |ers were killed at the Babcock & 
Worst jimcrow offender among | Wilcox plant here when they were 
the big steamship firms is the | jolted by electricity from electric 
United States Lines, a $103,000,-| cranes they were repairing. _ 
000 company controlled by the | They were Jack R. Boston and 
House of Morgan. 'T. D. Manthe. Conditions at: the 
U. S. Lines is one of the com. | plant were condemned as unsafe 


— 


panies that is asking for “prewar”|in shop correspondence published 
‘discharge books, when men are F in the Ohio Edition of The Worker. 


een 


ALL OUT-- 
WELCOME HOME 


"Aut ROBES 


Auspices: COUNCIL ON AFRICAN AFFAIRS | 
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JUNE 


Rocki 
155th St 


Tickets 60¢, $1.20, 


Box of 9 


at 23 W. 26th St., MU 3-6209 


and 


NDAY © Ww. E. B. DUBOIS 
ee ie ® VITO MARCANTONIO 
: ace | © CHARLES P. HOWARD 


. and Eighth Ave. 
other prominent speakers 


$2.40 
seats—$20 on sale — 
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Company Fires Unionist 
Named by Stoolpigeon 


CHICAGO. — Manufsithaiael testimony of an FBI labor 
spy in the New York trial of the 12 Communist leaders was 


used this week by Stewart-Warner Corp. to fire the CIO 
United Electrical Workers local@ 


— Page 1} 


Kelliher because of his long senior- 
ity and the testimony of labor spy 
Herron was seized upon to “get” 
him.. 


: * . 
THE union had presented wage 
demands and was in the midst of 
negotiations when the company 
suddénly cancelled the contract, 
which was scheduled to expire 
January 1, 1950. - 
It then applied to the NLRB’ 


ign Briefs| 


in France, voted to end its = 
tion with ,the . anti-Communist 
Force Ouvriere labor federation. 
Under the pressure of rank and file 
delegates, ‘the CFTC convention 


|, ee aut LiMa LED 
AGREEMENT FROM BIG 
FOUR CONFERENCE 


-PARIS.—An early end to the 


Big Four F oreign Ministers con- 
ference was in the offing, with 


registered opposition both to the 


union president at its big plant,‘ 
here. 


f cknowledged | “? 
of an acknowledged labor spy _ for a plant election as part of a 


ing used: py the - company in an 


Force Ouvriere’s lack of militancy 
and its support for the North At- 
lantic war pact. The way is now 
open for renewed cooperation be- 
tween the CFTC and the General 
Confederation of Labor, which 
unites most of France’s workers 
under left-wing leadership. 


prearranged deal with M. F. Darl- 
ing of the, AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. , © 


Cancellation of the contract was 
answered by a mass demonstration 
of over 1,400 workers outside the 
plant where local and international 
leaders were authorized to take 
any action necessary, including 
strike action. : 


agreement expected by U. S.-bloc 
sources on major aspects of au 
Austrian treaty; Berlin blockade 
questions and creation of a com. 
mission of deputies to continue stu- 
dy of all German problems unii! 
the next Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing, probably in New York, when 
the UN Assembly reconvenes in 
et 


attempt to destroy the union and: 
prevent workers from winning 
‘badly-needed wage increases. 

Jt was pointed out that Kelli- 
her was pot among the local lead- 
ers initially laid off immediately 
after cancellation of the contract 
by the company. 

Despite the company’s refusal 
to recognize super-seniority,, there 


The company openly -announced 
the discharge of. the local presi-| 
dent, John Kelliher, on the basis 
of his having been recently named 
in testimony at the trial by FBI 
informant Garfield Herron. 

The firing was immediately de- 
nounced by the local union officers 
with the charge that “the testi- 
mony of a labor spy is being used} 


ROCKEFELLER INVESTS 
IN GERMAN INDUSTRY 


—_ 


FRENCH CATHOLICS QUIT 
ANTI-COMMUNIST GROUP 
PARIS.—The Catholic-led Con- 
federation of Christian Workers 
(CFTC), third largest labor ‘group 


Open for Summer Bookings 


AMERICAN PEOPLE'S 
CHORUS 


Circling. the Globe in Meledy 
Meets Today’s Need for 
Progressive People 
with 
American Folk Songs and Ballads 
Music of Free Peoples & Nations 
Songs That Bind World in Peace 


New members are invited to join 
Rehearsals Wednesday Nights 
Qualifications: Like Singing 
8P.M. @ 


— — — 2 ee ee 
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SAT. NITE, JUNE 18 


First Anniversary 


CELEBRATION 


Bronx County Youth Sections 
presenting 


“JANIE” 


by MIKE QUIN PLAYERS 
@ INTER-SECTION 
TALENT CONTEST 
@ FOLK SINGING 
@ DANCING 
@ REFRESHMENTS 


Allerton Section Headquarters 
. 2700 Olinville Avenue 
8:30 P.M. * Subs 75¢ 


be 


a 
e bs 


17 W. 24 St, NYC F} 


BERLIN _ (Telepress). The 
giant profits grabbed by the Amer- 
ican Standard Oi! Company _-in 
Germany are to be transferred into 
capital investments in West Ger- 


man industry, Frankfurt press re-| 


ports reveal. Standard Oil, 
perts’ have arrived in Western 
Germany and are negotiating with 
the American occupation authori- 
ties and German industrial circles 
on preliminary investments of $4,- 
000,000 to bear an 8 percent in- 
terest. Standard Oil profits are 
derived from the West German 
slice of the Marshall Plan. 


JEWISH CONGRESS CHIEF 
NAILS ANTI-SOVIET SMEAR 
STOCKHOLM. — N. __ Barou, 
chairman of the World Jewish 
Congress European’ Executive 


ee 


‘Committee, debunked reports of 


alleged Soviet anti-Semitism, add- 


ing: “Soviet Russia has done more - 


than most countries to fight racial 
and religious discriminations.” 


— ees ewe cow 


FRENCH JURIST CALLS 
TRIAL OF 12 A COMEDY 


PARIS.—The trial of the Amer- 


ican Communist leaders was de-| 


nounced as a ~ 


comedy” by M. Claude. Dennery, 
French lawyer who ob- 
served the early phases of the trial) 


noted 


for the International Assn. of 


Democratic Lawyers. 


Reviews of the new films, by 
Jose Yglesias, books by Robert 
Friedman and David Carpenter, 
appear regularly’ in the Daily 
Worker. 
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SATURDAY 
Manhatian 


FILM PARTY! Arts, Sciences & Profes- 
sions Film Division presents Robert Flah- 
erty’s “Man of Aran.’ Tonite, 3 showings 
beginning 8:30. Dancing, refreshments. 
Adm. $1 plus tax. 111 W. 88th St. 
‘COMMERCIAL Artists Guild Penthouse 
Playhouse presents an evening of coo! 
entertainment & refreshments. Charlie 
Cheplin, Ben Turpin and Danny, Kaye 
films. Dancing. Subs. $1. White Collar 
Center, 30 E. 29th 8st., 9 P. M. 

JOIN .our fun members, friends. 
genial atmosphere, delightfully cool, 
sociel. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
EB. 16th Bt. 

JEFF. school student counci] 
dance. Tonite at 8:30. Live Band, 
surprise entertainment at 13 Astor 
(air cond.). Oval Room, Srd floor. Adm. 


Bronx ~~ 


WE'RE ome year old. Come and cele- 
brate our birthday party. See the Bronx 
County Youth Drama Group _ perform. 
Enjoy our intersectional taient contest. 
Also other feature entertainment. Danc- 
ing, refreshments and lots of fun included 
in the program. At 2700 sates? Ave. 
(cor. Allerton Ave.), 8:30 p Sponsored 
by: Bronx County ‘Youth. cP. Sub. 75c. 


Brooklyn 


WAITING FOR LEFTY—Clifford Odets. 
Need we say more? Come down and 
see our new dramatic youth group give 
an exciting performance. Dancing, music, 
youth. Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave. Subs. 50c. Cacchione 
Youth Section, CP. Rose Room. 

IT’S SO jong to Sidney and Shirley. 
A grand old time going away shindig 
for these grand young people. All you 
6th A. D., Williamsburg, Yo0tth, Students. 
and friends are invited. 190 Tompkins 
Ave., 8:30 p. m. Admission free. 

FUN FOR all at Brownsville Young Pro- 


Con- 
folk, 
128 


finale 
exciting 
Pi. 
$1. 


carnival and dance. Mar- : 


ing pong tables, and many 
notch entertainment plus a rea! 
‘ 375 Saratoga Ave. Subs. 


a social. Mike Quin 
President 8t., near No- 
Contr. 49c. 8:30 p. m. 


Miller and Albert Maltz plays | 


in a revue: Brg peor eF as One.”” Tonite, 
| tomerrow nite and June 2th, _ JPFO 
Center, 927 Kings H 


ithe Hotel Albert, 
‘University P1., 


. s0Cial 


Queens 


SHOWTIME 10:36—CIO Chorus: Inter- 
nationa]) Folk Songs. Carole—Dance of 
the people. Nadine—Songs that belp men 
live and fight. And many more in all- 
star revue and dance. 74-08 37 Rd., Jack- 
son Heights. ind. Subway to Roosevelt 
Ave. station. Asteria Youth, CP. Subs. 
7S5¢ for the ‘12.’ 


SUNDAY 


Uanhatian 


STUDIO PARTY. Come all members, 
friends. Delightfully cool; folk, social. 
ee Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 


Brooklyn 


JEAN LEON DBESTINE comes to Brook- 
lyn with his troupe in the. Dances and 
Songs of Haiti. Accompanied by the pound- 
ing beat of Haitian drums. Tonite at 
8:15. 1190 St. John’s Place, corner Albany 
Ave. Contr. $1. Lodge 7%, JPFO. 
Coming 

A “ONE WORLD PARTY,” the first of 
a@ summer series. Glinka Russian Dancers, 
Mischa Stanley and his accordian. At 
corner E. illith and 
2nd floor ballroom. Friday 
eve., June 24, 8:30. Folk dancing and 

dancing. 
YOUTH! Betty Sanders Sings. Lou Dis- 
kin speaks; square, social dancing at 269 
W. Bth St., corner Sth Ave. Sat. nite, 
June 2, 8 p.m. Contr. 50c. Get origina] 
HEilis cartoon. Sponsored: Scottsboro Youth 
Club. 

INTERNATIONAL Choruses! National 
Dances! Drama! (Social dancing, too). 
Brooklyn Youth Cultural Festival. Sun- 
day, June 26, 8 p. m., 3200 Coney Island 
Ave. Adm. 75c. 


35 cenis per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
€ words constitute a line 
Minimum ‘charge - 3 lines 


RATES: 


as a smokescreen by the company|W 
to smash‘our union and cut wages 


iof the workers.” 


THEY pointed to the company's 
actions last week in abruptly can- 
celling the union’s contract in the 
-|midst of wage negotiations, peti- 
tioning the NLRB for a plant bar- 
gaining election, and immediately 
laying-off 14 local union leaders 
and shop stewards. 


The firing was also blasted bi 
UE. District President Ernest De- 
Maio with the statement: “The 
situation is very simple. The com- 
pany is out to wreck the union and 
they are attempting. to clean out 
our key people.” 

A Stewart-Wamer employee for 
15. years, Kelliher called his dis- 
charge “a totally discriminatory 
action beeause of my activities as 
a local union officer. 

“THIS is the case of the word 


were no grounds for laying off 


| Wed., June 22. 8 P.M. 
HOTEL THERESA 


125th St. and Seventh Ave. 


: Greet | 
MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


Chairman ef the National Committee to Free the Ingram Family 


AND | 
THERESE L. ROBINSON 


Grand Direetress of the Civil Liberties Department of the Elks 
at a 
Testimonial and Reception 
in their honor | ° 


iain National Committee to Free the Ingram Family 
HOTEL THERESA—Room 108 


© Program 
® Entertainment 
® Refreshments 


© Subs — $2.00 


. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 
Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
Por Monday's issue 
Priday at 4 p. m. 


Weekend Worker: 
_Previoug Wednesday... .. 
St pm .-., 


TUESDAY, 


JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP 
575 Sixth Avenue 


LOCAL 65 BOOKSHOP 
13 Astor Place 
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Are you doing your share? 


Come and bring your shopmates to 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


JUNE 28 


BOOKFAIR _ 
133 West 44th Street 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
50 East 13th Street : 
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WINSTON 


16 DAYS IN JAIL! 


How Many More? 
It's Up to YOU! 


> 


Paul ROBESON 
Albert MALTZ 

-C. B. BALDWIN 
Eugene DENNIS 
Reid ROBINSON ~ 
Wm. L. PATTERSON 


ere CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS of N. Y.. 23 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. 


_ Tickets $2.40, $1-80, $1.20, 60c available at: 


NATIONAL OFFICE CRC . 
205 East 42nd Street 


N.Y.S. CRC 
23 West 26th Street 


— 
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FOUGHT | FOR US, NOW | FACE DEPORTATION AND DEATH 


Says Communist Party 
Grows in Puerto Rico 


By Joseph Starobin 


Ted Bassett is brimming over 
- | with his recent experience of a 12- 
*-!day trip through Puerto Rico, 
where he attended the _ special 
May 15 conference of the Com- 
munist Party of Puerto Rico. 


Bassett, educational director of 
New York County of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party and a mem- 
ber of the state and _ national 
Puerto Rican Commissions, was 
tremendously impressed with the 
militancy of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple and the caliber of its small but 
growing Communist movement. 


When shown a March 26 state- | 
ment by Secretary of the Interior, | 
J. A. Krug, to the effect that Com- | 
munism had “fallen completely | 
flat,” even in Puerto Rico “with its | 
very low income standard and | 
widespread poverty,” Bassett, 
laughed and said Krug was whis- | 
tling in the dark. \. 

“The Puerto Rican ‘Communist | 
Party, he told The Worker, “has | 
-« hime seamen ordered deported to G.eece where they tace certain death are shown shak- wast Tae hs yemenar 


ing ine nands of the secretary of the Federation of Greek Maritime Unions. These men sailed the impressed by the conference of 40 lead and unite the workers who 
ships in sub-infested waters during the war; they ar? (I. to r.): John Beys, Zafiris Rapesis, John Agri- | leading Gemmunists in San Juan— belong to the other two trade 
afiodis, Dion¥sis Georgiu, Militiades K Kryiakou and Kaloudas, who also faces deportation. their fervor, their militancy, the} union centers: the CGT faction led 
RRR I a high level of their discussion and by Barreto Perez and another 


: their intimate ties with the work- CGT group led by Colon Gior- 
Hes : ing ‘people. |dany. Bassett described an impor- 
* | ' jtant strike of 600 workers against 


the Coca-Cola company, which 
has been successfully concluded 


THEODORE BASSETT 


(Continued from Pace 3) to have shocked many in the land;New York July 16 and 17. The| IN THE COMPANY of the gen- 
basing itself on its own sources and | into a national movement of pro-| initiating sponsors included Paul J.| eral secretary, Juan Santos Rivera, | 
which included an|test. Trade-unionists, professionals, | Kern, former president, Civil Serv- | Bassett, together with Harvey Mar- | Since he returned. 
citizens of all categories were join- ice Commission of New York, as|tusow, ‘American youth representa-| THE PUERTO RICAN Com- 
scribed as “one high 8 ongressional ing it. The executive committee of | ; acting chairman; Bishop Cameron | tive, had a chance to tour most | Munists stand for full and uncon- 
source... intimately familiar with the National Council of Arts, iC. Allevne, A. M. E. Zion Church] of the island, where more than / ditional independence, — and sup- 
‘FBI procedure.” Sciences and Professions condemn- Philadelphia; Robert W. Kenny, | 2,000,000 people live in indescriba- | ported the Independentista Party 

“The FBI has two types of * in- |ed the FBI for introducing smears | former attorney general of Cali- ble misery—after 50 years of Amer-| in the last elections for the gov- 
formants’ ” the dispatch said. “One jof famous artists as “secret” testi-. fornia; Arthur Miller, playwright; | 1¢4n imperialist rule. ernor. Although this Party was o#- 
type which is paid is placed mostly | mony at the Coplon trial. Rt. Rev. Arthur, W. Moulton, Prot- Bassett visited the sugar cane | |ganized shortly before the elec- 
in labor unions, businesses, col-| -Dr. Edward U. Condon, head |estant Episcopal Bishop (Ret.) of central at Bayamen, the major city ‘tions, it managed to get some 19 


leges, industry, government and {of the U. S.. Bureau of Standards |Salt Lake City; Roscoe Dunjee, of Ponce, the textile town of Maya- | percent of the votes. 


other groups.” issued a blistering statement charg- editor and publisher, “The Black| 8¥© 4s well as smaller ae : os pe neg te ye" 


The other “type” is the gossip,|ing that the FBI can ruin the rep-| Dispatch,’ Oklahoma City; Prof. hes. 
zealot, or malicious informer who | utation. -of any American. He de-, Thomas I. Emerson, Yale Law E] - _— thevinfamous — | work ee 7 — —— "3 a _— 
wants to “get even” with someone, | manded that J. Edgar Hoover per- | School, and several hundred others. Ye iO any ey agape ' ——— - yyliiines r 
! man, or more people live in the most| dependence of the Puerto Rican. 
one FBI official admitted. “Every- | sonally apologize to Mrs. Condon! Their call to a conference WIE isctunaisimale: howeiiel }.. 
ginably horrible conditions. | nation from Wall Street imperia 
one seems to think he knows a|because her name was mentioned summed up in the following para-| The Puerto Rican overnment, | ism. 
hai d » he said. Much of this is “spite }in an FBI report. _ igraph: “Free speech, free press,| headed by Luis elit Mastias| As Cesar Andreu, chairman of 
work he said = apology for the “This is an issue of the utmost | freedom of religion and of assem-| whom the Communists are expos-|the Party pointed out in his May 
revelation in the trial of Judith importance not only for my wife | bly have no meaning if they apply ing as an agent of imperialism|15 report, Munoz Marin’s popular 
Coplon that conversations down to/| 9, myself, but for all Americans, ‘only to those with whom we agree.| whose role is becoming more and! Democratic: Party has failed to 
oneal mess secret FBI polit- | the general procedures of the FBI,” poy apply also to ainaatiy eres now trying to evict the dwellers dustrialization of the country. - 
pe ee issident groups with whom the/at El Fanguito. - 
The FBI tried to get off the SEES Naa ey Seen Wee ae q| majority are in disagreement.’ The ‘doe is to take them away Cal ee it re 
hook with this inspired story by ex- . y issue Th 1 aera f th 1; high under the insylar governments 
two public statements denouncing ey called on all individuals|!rom the military highway trav- a en 
plaining that it does not place too|,;. ae a elled by the t ts. But 1; Development Company, and they 
'¢ithe FBE because: a report intro-'and organizations, “regardless of y ourisis. But no rea 
much reliance on a good deal of| 4.049 at the Judith Coplon tri eS eo provision for rehousing them else-|employ only 992 workers. The 
the “information” found in its se- en opion. tria"| political affiliation . . . to this Con-| where has been made. That is a competition from Yankee monopo-. 
cret files. But Senator Karl Mundt big issue now at El] Fanguito : 
(RxSD) had a different view: he| nS * contact” for a supposed | pnts, ‘sbout 60. petcent ef Postel etn a eee 
insisted that if any information is S te “We, the sponsors,” the y con- Rico’s 325,000 workers are organ-) . time development there was. Alf 
filed by the FBI it is view that Jud q “ i 1] As ae d _|ized Bassett reported. And the in all, .only 8,584 workers have 
agency as reilable and important,| MOST SIGNIFICANT of all “ul ane upg eaetieg ee weer Communists, while most active in| gotten employment over the past 
INDIGNATION at the FBI’s| was the preparation for a Bill of ing to defend these liberties to join| the UGT, led by the proyressive|eight years of wpe os aps 
nationwide network grew as an-| Rights Conference to be held in'us. | leader, Saez Corales, also strive to’ schemes. 


other victim of unfounded charac- 


a wont cet, *| GATES BLOCKS EFFORTS TO SMEAR COMMUNIST ‘WAR STAND 


Chase, Md., who slashed his throat 


after having been smeared in FBI (Continued from Page 3) just wars is that the war that is|coalition of these class forces and history, it has become possible tor 
re iles ings, argued that from 1919 until /2°W being prepared by the Wall|a groupting together of all organi-|the peoples of the world, if they 
The FBI's secret debeiick in the the outset of World War II the | treet. financial interests in the|zations and political parties that|unite their forces and conduct an 
on type me provides it with “re- United States had not engaged in United States is a war that has/will want to letie such a war to|energetic struggle against the war 
iable” information, the UP sources imperialist war. Gates replied that |7° other purpose than that of|am end, and the formation of a|makers to prevent the outbreak- of 
claimed, similar to the “informa- a ltt RG Nia .3he cited the U.S plunder and world domination in people’s peace government; a gov- another imperialist war.” 
tion Aipite 5 by D. of J.: stool- the interests of those banks andj|ernment which will have as its aim' This, Gates said, was part of the 
Sp the F ‘oley Square trial corporations, and that the people|the establishment of peace and not teaching of the 1948 Communist 
O e om ve Communist leaders. tion against the democratic peo- neither of the United States nor|the establishment of socialism. ‘Partv draft resolution which had 
nybody present in Courtroom ple of Greece,. the. intervention’ in anywhere else. in the world have} “That is what we have envisaged|}een placed in evidence 
wie os had eyes to see’ under- ae anything ‘oO gain from such a war.|at the present time as the solution . 
= se haved sone pay oN . oe. ~ ey. we apply the} / the problem of war, and we! | * 
= eachings of Marxism-Leninism is;|don’ forward .at th e 
fense proved that most of them = vases oe naar < — atthe present time, that we will do recahp? 2 eae af Turn the Pion Legal Defense Is an 
were labor spies who did not hesi- people,” Gates aoe: “Without the everything possible to prevent. the rialist war into a civil war’ because Expensive Matter! 
tate " recruit members of their eeatiln it aan bh ge ae outbreak of such a wart. we do not feel that the circum- Th Pe Lael 
~— amilies into the Communist are being used to odihe dex seat A urthermore, if however; such|stances in the United States war- b "Wolke wf a : 
i and then turn them over to people.” a war should break out despite alljrant the putting forward: of. that) 2” wl fut sd J oof 
ra BI. “Strike that out.” San Rl the efforts of the Communists. and |slogan.” ae a ie om 
heir testimony proved’ to be dered ‘shrilly, . ge 'the peoples of the world to pre-| Gates told the jury that the Com- 
most debased distortions of Social- Cat a vent it, then our policy is to. seek]}munists -did- not teach-or believe,| - 
ist theory provided by individuals “e ates. contin “War has’ not} tg bring that war to an end asjas the:prosecution: contended, that My 
vo whom: the FBI has police data|}2ee? officially against Grece, but| quickly as possible on the basis. of|war was inevitable... 
for personal violations of the- law. the. U. S.-Government is. conduct- a just and democratic peace. « . “We believe,” he ceclared, “that 
— “information” going to the v4 Pig: war seninet the Greek never~| “Andethe way that we sciviabeetis od 
_FBI from ‘its trade-union ’ stool- |'Peless-” ‘that that will be done is to build the relatiogship: of forces in -the 
pigeons can be nothing but a re-| ' The final day of his. testimony) up a-coalition in the United States, world -has. so. changed :in favor: " 
petition of the old yarns of the: pri- Gates said: . .. an anti-war and peace coalition peace. thatthe peace forces of the} - 
vate labor spies .and: ipeorncetpe “What PE and how we| consisting of .alf: those -seetions of|werld have. become so~ strong. in}. 
of the. Soardast tnt on fo ate Fn mar | ) ; teachings: {the working class, the Negro peo- ithe -world m relationship to-:.the: os 
gic 22", | Leniinigon: omu-the: -¢nigetion « -tple; of the farm. eaten. ok theligttes: that’ 16. witkigg: for: wat, | 
o THE, XELATIONG enum ils oar jet an ile is she cnr thet tox he « finet -.tinge im. worldl « 


informants, 
anonymous W ashington official de- 


said that Mrs. Condon had ar-| ference to Defend the Bill of 


imperialist. intervention in Siberia, 
Nicaragua, the current interven- 


“American. imperialism is. using | 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


WINS—1000 Ko. 


11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WJZ—Jay Stewart Pun Fair 
WCBS—Junior Miss 


AFTEKNOCON 
12:00-WNBC—News. Charlies F. McCarthy 
: The Tremaymes 
JZ—Girls’ Corps, 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 
12:15-WNBC—Public Affairs 
12:30-WOR—News; The Answer Man 
WIZ—What’s My Name 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 
1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour | 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’ | 
WJZ—Home Gardener 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Music 
WQxXR—News: Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—RFD America 
WJZ—Patt Barnes : 
. WCBS—Give and Take 
‘' WOR—Monica Lewis 
2:00-WJZ—Western Music 
 WOR—Julie and Red 
| ~WNBC—Whitey Berquist ” 
WCBS— Dave Stephens 
2:30-WNBC—Here’s to Veterans 
WoOR—Murder by Experts 
 WCBS—County Journal 
WJIZ—Junior Junction 
 WCBS—County Journal 
WOQxXR—Program Favorites 
2:45-WNBC—UN Is My Beat 
3:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Sisco Kid 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxXR—News; Recent Records 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WOR—Hopalong Cassidy 
~ WCBS—Cross Section, U.B.A, 
WQxR—Music of Our Time 
4:00-WNBC—Your ‘Health Today ~ 
WOR—PFroudly We Hail 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:15-WNBC—Horse Racing 
4:30 WNBC—Chicago Round Table 
WOR—Scattergood Baines 
WJZ—Racing 
| WCBS—Veriety Musicale 
5:00-WNBC—Harlow Burgess 
WOR—Michael Shayne 
WJZ—Tea and Crumpets 
WCBC—Treasury Bandstand 
"WQXR—News; Record Review 


5 :30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
- WOR—internationa! Airport 
. WQxXR—Cocktail Time 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart .- 
WOR—Lyle Van 
— WJZ—Honey ‘Dreamers 
. .WQXR—News; Music to Remember 


6:30-NBC—University Theatre 
WCBS—Red ‘Barber 
WeQXR—Dinner Concert . 


7:00-WOR-—H. R. Knickerbocker 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show 
-WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News: Music 


7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—True or False 
WJZ—The Eye-Sketch 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WOQxR—Opera Excerpts 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywooa Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR—News. Symphony Hal 
- .WJIZ—Pat Novak 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 


8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences | 


WOR—Take a Number 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 


'12:45-WwOR—Renédezvous with Ross 


1:15-WJZ—Edward Weeks, Oomment, 


WQKR—New York Times News 
WCEBS—Philip Marlowe 

9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 


WOR—Guy 
WJZ—Phil Bovero Orchestra 
10: :00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 


WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Munieipal Concert Hal 


WQxXR—News; On Wings of Song 
10:30-WNBC—Grand ‘Oke Opry 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOOR 
12: eo Varieties 


12:15—Fereign 
WNEW Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 

{2:30-WNBC—Eterna] Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJIZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Peoples Piatform. 
WMGM—Heur ef Champions 
WNEW-News; Recorded Music 
WQxXR—Record Review 


wWweh—Merhestral Melodies 


1:00-WNBC—America Unitea ; 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WOR—Air Ferce Hour “ 
WEBS—Charles Collingwood 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WNYC—Music with David Randolph 
WMGM—Feur Star Review } 
WNEW—Hontywood Open House . 
WQxR—New York Times mews; 

Midday Sympheny 


1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony : 


WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WLIB—Estelfe. Srernverger. 


1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The :Critics © 
WCBS—Syacopation Piece 
WJ27,—Nationa! Vespers 
WOR—Michael O'Duffy 
WMCA—Recorded Music 
WLiB—Melcdy Playhouse — 

2:00-WOR—Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Loengines ‘Symphonette 
WNBC—Voikces Down the Wind 
WJZ—Week Around the World 

_ WW¥C—Brooklyn Museum: Concert | 

WQxXR—News 7 

2:05-WQxXR— Viennese Melodies 


2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 


2:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—Music for You 
WQxXR— Americana 


2:45-WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 

3:00-WOR—Music for a Haif Hour 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—CBS Symphony Orchestra 

3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Sengs 


3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—8peaking of Songs 


4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WJIJZ—Ted Malone 
WOR—Hour -of Mystery 
WLIB—William 8. Gailmor 
WaxXR—News 


7 


| 4:30-WNBC—Robert Trout 


1 §:00-WNBC_To Be Announced 


| 6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 


| 6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
| 6/30-WNBC—Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis 


$:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 


_8:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra_- 


| 30: :00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 


10:05-WQER—on wings of Song 


WwW ’ . . 


woR— 

wcss—It Pays to Boos ——— 
WMCA—A lgernon B 
WEVD—Melody Peacoat 
‘WQXAR—Pop Concert 


WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Mliton Cross’ Opera Album 


WCBS—Charlie Barnet 
4:35-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 


WOR—Under Arrest 
 WJIZ—U. 8. Navy Hour 
WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 
WOQxXR—News; Record Reviews. 
§:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
§:30-WOR—Mr. Fix-It 
WCBS—The Green Lama 
WJZ—Curt Massey Show 
WNBC—Harvest of Stars 


EVENING 


WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson : 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fork Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars . 
WMGM—Recorded Musi¢ 
 WMCA—Popular Music 
WQxXR—Néws 


6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 


Show 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Ozzie and Harriet 
WsZ—Greatest Story Ever Tela 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
+ 6:45-WNYC—Weather Renort: 
vi 00-WHBC——rishata Diamond 
WOR—The . Faicon 
WCCBS—yYour Hit Parade 
WIJIZ—Think Fast | 
WMCA—American Folk Music 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News... 
7:05-WQXR-—-Collectoérs Items 
7:30-WNBCO—Phi] Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town ~- 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Call the Police 
WMCA—Play 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—Recorded Music > 


sein, 


-_ 


WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Beare 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade. 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WOQxR—News 

8:05-WQxXR—Our Musical Heritage 


WMCA—Ave Maria Drama | 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum 'N’ Abner 
WNEW—News: Piano Rhapsody 
9:00-WMCA—News: Music 
WOR—Count of Monte Cristo 
WJZ—wWalter Winchell 
WCBS—Earn Your Vacation 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
WOQxXR—News 

9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 

9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young. 

9:30-WNBC—Famitiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want | 
WEVD—Q.iz-—I Chalienge You 


WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WOR—Smoke Rings 
WCBS—Life With Luigi 
WEVD—Fortum 


Pete Seeger: 
People’s Artist 


By Ed. Rosenberg 

The Young Progressives of New 
York will pay tribute to the 
achievements of one of the fore- 
most people's artists of America on | 

Friday, June 24, at 8:30 p.m. 

To be held at the Penthouse 
Ballroom, 13 Astor Place, the cele- 
bration will point out the unique | 

sition Pete Seeger has achieved | 
in American folk music. Almost as, 
well known outside New York as‘ 
inside, Seeger does more. than col-. 
lect folk songs. In his: many tours 
around the nation he-brings to his 
audiences the many new songs 
and néw versions of old songs being 
sung in the homes, churches, union 


hails ‘and _picketlines throughout | 


thé country. 


THE REAL MUSIC of America 
doesn't come from Tin Pan Alley: 


or from Hollywood. Utilizing the | 119 


tremendous facilities of American | 
capitalism for propaganda, Tin Pan | 
Alley and its backers have spewed | 
forth their fairyland, pie-in-the-sky | 
version“of American life.’ Folk mu-: 


sic, which. has traditionally voiced | ‘Toshi: and two children; Daniel 


the aspirations and struggles of the |and Mika, frequently pack up and 
e, has.been almost altogether | meagve for a-tour around the coun™)on mass participation. He learned |—— 


this when he saw a song like “ ‘Sol- | 
iddrity’ Forever” become a part of 
American folk culture after being 
sung and /printed in song books. 
Pete follows ‘in the traditions of 
Joe: Hill whose son 
alone; or even of 
have become part of the ‘heritage 
of the entire American’ workin E- 


ing, and_ directing. for his Weavers. | class: 


removed.from the American scene. | 
But..Seeger, first with the: Youth | 
Workshop. of the American Stu- 
derits Union, then with the Farm- 


ers-‘Union im ‘the milk strike in New-| ing 


York Sfatein- 1989, with the. Al- 
ee Singers, in the U. S. Army 

ial- Services, ‘with the postwar 
People’s Songs, and today with the 
Weavers and his new- people’s 
chorus,. has: been in. the -forefront 
of the.movement fos-xevival and| has 
advahcement of the people’s — 


OF) ¢: t 1 i. 


“Re brteentny., raharpes Sify 
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TOGETHER with Woodie Gut- 
hrie, Seeger - wrote “The Union 
Maid” which has been heard on! 
almost every picketline in the few 
years of its existence..One of the 
‘finest banjoists in America, Pete 
has also played his guitar and rec- 
order (which is a modern version , 
of an ancient shepherd’s pipe) in 
countless ‘union halls and Progrés- 
sive Party rallies in almost. every: 
state in the union. Contrary’ to| 
‘most folksingers, Seeger does not 
imit himself to one period or re- 
gion, but faithfully portrays the 
‘music of the people of many cul-| 
tures. His versatility :stems: from 
his belief that what people “Say | 
through: their songs’ is more -im: 
portant. than any one "region or 
‘song or group. i epee eee. 

ee ee 7 


BORN FN New York City in 
19, Pete believes that a ‘New 


Yorker can be just as good a folk- 


‘singer as one hailing from the Cum- 
berland mountains. Although a res- 
‘idént of New York; Pete, his wife 


— done a stretch’ in ‘Holly- 
wood, several engagements in New 
York night clubs and ‘after appear- 
on ‘radio and télevision” Pete 
y singers ° ame solo work and 

e part of folk-son groups. A 
skillful arranger in his owrr right, 
Seeger also-does a good bit of writ’ 


song group and the new chorus he- 
has organized. Pete plays, in addi- 
‘tidth tothe five banjo 


jay - 7 a" .. >. 
ARG Sig 


SF aa eg: Rb: “lai Oy Ae 


guitar, the bass guitar, piano, con- 

certina, accordion, recorder, man- | 
-dolin, harmonica, 
balaliaka, and, of course, sings. And 
like. every folk artist he is interest- 
ed. in learning any new instrument 
he comes across. . 


teach 
through his book on banjo playing, | 
and through personal lessons. He 
is like Walt Whitman’s “poet who 
encourages competitors.” Folk mu- 
sic becomes perverted when it be- ; 
comes the property of one person, | 

and Pete feels that folk music ‘will 
advancé orily on a mass basis and 


offices. *570- Seventh 
‘Tor general. admission’ and | 


9:00—NBC Theatre. WNBT. 
i 


Saturday, June 18 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
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George Morris’ World ef La- 
bor, a column reporting news 
and developments in the labor 
| movement, ‘appears daily in the 
"Daily Worker and in the week. 
_ end Worker. tee 


First. Showing in US. 


6: ia0--Universiey Theatre. WNBC. 


9:00—Hit Parade. WNBC. 
» yell EA 
§:00—Who Said That? WNBT. 


2: :30—You pre There. WCBS. 


3:00—CBS Symphony. WCBS. 


3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 


4:00—Wm: S. Gailmer. WLIB. , 


4:00—Quiz Kids. “"WNBC. 


6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. = 


24 DIEGO RIVERA 

WATERCOLORS | 
from original — plates. 
Custom frames, includ- . 
ing grass, silk and linen 
mats. 


Special at $22.50 - 


Exclusive with 


Tribune 


SUBWAY GALLERY 
IND Sub. Arcade, 100 W. 42 St. 


“New York's biggest little 


WNYC. 
6:30—Ozzie and Harriet. WCBS, 
§:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 
TV 


7:30—Candid Camera. WNBT. 
WJZ. | 
§:00— Jacques Fray Music moms 


7730—Television Players. 
WJZ. 


8:30—Author Meets thé Critic. 


WNBT. 


de 


featurette, . 


“The Ukraine.” 


Based on a famous Russian folk 


tale, which has :also been pre- 
sented on the stage as a ballet and} 


a play, “The Magic Horse” brings 


this centuries-old story favorite of 
countless generations to-the screen} 
in a new coler animation process. | 


“The Magic Horse” was pro- 


duced at the Seyuzmultfilm Stu-! 
dios in Moscow under the direc- 
tion of I. Vano. 
the film are those of leading Mos- 
cow stage and screen stars. 
is released here, with English titles, 
by Artkino Pictures. 


Voices heard in 
It 


“The Ukraine” is a color film 


of life in the Ukrainian Republic 
today. | 


Worker. 


Reviews -of' the new films, by | 
Jose Yglesias, books by Robert © 
Friedman and David Carpenter, 
appear regularly in the. Daily . 


‘Magic Horse’ 
Soviet Animated | 
Film Opens Sat. 


“The Magie Horse,” first Soviet 
feature length color film in ani-. 
mation, will -open at the Stanley 
Theatre this Saturday, June 18, 
'tYogether with an unusual new 


| TICKETS 


NEW PRINTS by 
MATISSE, BRAQUE, PICASSO, 
UTRILLO, CEZANNE 


Custom Matting- 
and Framing 


138 WEST 44th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


STAGE 


The Fraternal Arts Theatre- 
presents 


‘**Together as One” 


a dramatic revue featuring plays by 


ARTHUR MILLER and 
ALBERT MALTZ 


Sat., June 18, San., 
June 19, Sat., June 
25, at 8:30 P.M. 
JPFO CENTER, 927 
Kings H’way, B’klyn 
Tickets $1.20, at box 
office or ALP, 129 
Montague St., B’kiyn 


— 
— inte 


TA, 
“One of the most important social-cultural 


events in our town for seme time.” | 
! —Barnard Rubin, WORKER 


‘John Wexley’s 


THEY SHALL NOT DIE 


directed by GENE FRANKEL © 


1 NOW - at air-coeled 
| THRU | People’s Drama 
JUNE 26 Nightly except Monday - 


85¢ - $1.20 week days 
85c - $1.80 weekends 


MIDNITE SHOWS SATURDAYS 
405 W. 41st St. — CH 4-5957 


‘MOTION 


aac tii alte ln iene eeaeiemeeentiiel 
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PICTURES 


drums, ocarina, 


ONE THING Pete likes todo is 
younger musicians, both 


*¢ 
tf 


FIRST SOVIET FULL-LENGTH y yo? 
ANIMATED FEATURE ~ 


a ARTKINO 
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were not his 


PATRICIA MORISON ° 
(SIAR. OF KASS MEKAIE) Ze 


‘Last Times Today (Sat.) ~ 
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‘Tickets are available at the YPA 
Ave.; at 75. 
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Rep. Sadowski Urges 
Trade With E. Europe 


DETROIT.—A _ militant appeal 


for the United States to open up 
trade negottations with two-thirds 
of the world now under progres- 
sive and Socialist governments, 
was made by Detroit Congressman 
George Sadowski. This is one of 
the mest effective ways to head off 
depression ip the nation, he said. 
Sadowski pointed out that those 
who ‘oppose trade with the new 
democracies and New China are 
the ones who are most industriously 
building up German cartels. 
“This touching concern for the 
recovery of an emmy which is 
responsible for the deaths of mil- 
lions including European and 
American, and cost us $200,000,- 
000,000 does not jibe with the 
pledges we made to our allies to 
rebuild them first,” Sadowski said. 


Sadowski, alert to developing 
widespread unemployment in the 
‘auto industry, pointed out that 
with the widespread industrializa- 
tion now going on among the new 
democracies, many orders could be 
gotten for U. S. ‘machinery and 
tools. oe 

He said that much of the new 
equipment needed in the new de- 
mocracies was also farm equipment 
machinery, which, he said, has suf- 


REP. SADOWSKI 


fered one of the largest drops in‘ 
production in America. 

“It should be obvious to all,” 
said the Michiagn Congressman, 
“that when we slam the door upon 
such a fertile field for world trade, 
it can only lead to depression and 
unemployment here at home.” 


in the debate of foreign aid appro-. 
priations, where he took a vigorous 
stand against a program to aid 
international cartelists and prof- 
iteers. He declared that any em- 


| bargo on Poland or any of the new 


democracies was “stupid and fool- 
ish.” 

He warned both Republicans 
and Democrats that millions now 
being spent for Marshall Plan and 
military stuff would have to be cut 
as the average American taxpayer 
could no longer stand the burden 
of taxes, increased fourfold since 
the prewar area. 

In his slashing attack he re- 
minded his listeners in Congress of 
the role of Winston Churchill in 
influencing American foreign pol- 
icy. | 

He recalled Churchill’s Fulton, 
Mo., speech, which gave a spur 
to money going to the German 


‘war barons and the Japanese Zai- 


batsu, which later paved the way 
for handing them back their plants, 
nicely restored with the latest 
American equipment. 

Sadowski called for a return to 
the policies of the late President 
Roosevelt as the only _ secure, 


Sadowski’s remarks, obtained 
here, were part of his participation 


peaceful postwar program to aid 
our allies and our own people. 


700Unemployed Act 
For Jobs at UE Rally 


PHILADELPHIA. — As reports of shutdowns and layoffs in basic steel, the eco- 
nomic weathervane, continue to pour in, unemployed workers in Philadelphia last Thursday 
took the first concrete steps here toward organizing for their needs. More than 700 jobless 


workers, 
Philco ‘and Exide electrical plants 
here, turned out to a mass meet- 
ing sponsored by District 1, CIO 
Electrical Workers, at the Kensing- 
ton Labor Lyceum, Second and 
Cambria Sts. 


‘They adopted a three-point pro- 
gram designed to aid their fight 
for jobs and unemployment bene- 
fits, and formed a committee to 
carry the program out. It included: 


(1) A demand that the federal 


government grant the city. and 


State funds with which to begin 
public works projects. Also that 
the Philadelphia improvement pro- 


gram be gotten under way im- 


Condolences - 


WE MOURN with you, Alice and 
family, the tragic loss of Leo, 
husband, father and comrade, 
—13th Ave. Club, Boro Park. 


“To ALICE, ELLIOT and ERIKA _ 


our deepest sympathy on the loss 
of their devoted husband, father 
and our most beloved friend. 

LEO UNKER | 
Hudal and Betty; Lena, Rachel 
and Eleanor; Sarah and Doris 


To ALICE, ELLIOT and ERIKA 
We share with you the great loss 
of husband, father and our 
beloved comrade 
LEO UNKER 
Irving and Esther; Bea and Joe; . 
Fred and Ann; Irving and Bea 


Lower 16, Boro Park Section CP 
grieves with Alice, Elliot and 
Erika the shocking and untimely 
death of their beloved husband 
and father and our beloved 
COMRADE LEO UNKER 


— Iu Memoriam — 


In Loving Memory of 
BESSIE 
Wife and Mother 
Died June 18, 1945 
Sisters and Brother 
Dora, Sarah and Ben 


(Re 


MONUMENT 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Oficial Menument 
_ ° 483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washington Avenue, Bronx, N. 


Tel. JErome 17-6042 


mainly from  Proctor,® 


{of the Wagner Act. 


|Tenant Organization 


|Civic Opera House. before . Chi- 


big ovation by the typos. 


mediately and expanded to provide 
for more jobs. 

(2) A demand for liberalization 
and extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits and a halt 
to the current hoarding by the 
state of the $600,000,000 unem- 
ployment fund. | 
' Also that Congress pass HR 
3818, submitted by Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio; which would extend 
veterans 52-20 unemployment 
compensation benefits for two 
years beyond its present expiration 
date of July 25. 

(3) A demand for higher wages, 
the 30-hour week with no reduc- 
tion in pay and repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law and reenactment 


The newly-formed committee 
will seek a hearing before City 
Council to back up their demand 
for .extension of the city’s public 
works program. - 

At the same time it was revealed 
that the CIO Electrical Workers 
are preparing a national lobby to 
Washington on June 19, 20 


Gains on South Side 


CHICAGO. — Tenant organiza- 
tion on Chicago's South Side 
gained - momentum .last week, 
sparked by the militant fight 
against rent increases staged at the 


cago’s Rent Control Board. 

The Sixth Ward organization of 
the Progressive Party sponsored 
the organization of a Tenants 
Council at a meeting held at Cot- 
tage Grove and 63rd St. the 
evening of June 10. 


If you're a worker, read The 


Dealer fer the IWO 


Scription ... NOW! 


S 


Bare Plan to 


Slip Broyles 
Bill Through 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—A drive to 
jam the Broyles Bills through the 
Illinois Legislature was _ being 


of the fascist-like measures, it was 
learned. 

The three bills, one of which 
would make membership in the 


progressive organization a prison 
offense, have passed the Senate 
and are now awaiting House ac- 
tion. 


credited Broyles Commission has 
worked out House strategy for the 


bills and has placed Rep. Clyde 
Choate (D-50th) in charge of steer- 
ing them through. | 


The bills, S.B. 153, 154, 156, 


favorably by the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary April 26. 


Even Lawrence Is 


Revolted Over Oath 


CLEVELAND, O.—Charles W. 
Lawrence, ultra conservative col- 
umnist for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, has gagged. over the idea 


| of “loyalty” oaths that are proposed 


in the state legislature and adopted 
by some school boards. 

“,. I do not’think it is further- 
ing my safety by making it danger- 
ous for good Americans to attend 
Communist | meetings,” 
wrote in his column. 

Lawrence’s boss, Editor Paul 
Bellamy, has been one of the most 


ardent promoters of police state 


ee » 


i 


planned this week by supporters | - 


Communist Party or any other 


It was learned that the now dis-| 


were on second reading in the/ 
House, having been reported out] 


Lawrence | 


Striking Typos 
Aid Zinc Union 
CHICAGO.—A stirring lesson 
in labor solidarity was given here 
this week when AFL International 
Typographical Union strikers dug, 
into their pockets to aid CIO 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Union strik- 
ers of the American Zinc Co. 
Responding to an appeal from 
the Mine, Mill strikers, the striking 


printers collected $205 from the’ 
floor and then voted a contribution | 


of $100 from the union treasury | 

The visiting Mine, Mill delega- 
tion, Henry “Slim” Cartwright and 
Henry Williams of the striking 
Hillsboro, Ill. local, were given a 


A cartoon by “Chips” spears ! 
each day in the Daily. Worker. 


I 


Reuther’s Gift _ 


Alcoa Open Shop 

CLEVELAND, O.— Thanks to 
Walter Reuther, president of the 
UAW-CIO, and the local organiza- 
tion of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, the large plant of 
the Aluminum Co. of America 1s 
once again an open shop. 

It took monthé of bitter struggle 
shortly before the war to organize 
the plant into the’old National As- 
sociation of Die Casters which later 
merged with the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, CIO. 

After a campaign of disruption 
ed by the renegade Kenneth Eg- 


'gert, Mine, Mill was forced out as 


a bargaining agent through use of 
the Taft-Hartley Act by the auto 
workers. Now the aluminum work- 
ers, fed up with red-baiting instead 
of a union program, have rejected 
the UAW in an NLBB election. 


Classifi 


ed Ads 


NOTICE OF POLICY 
@® advertisement will be accepted for 
insertion in the Daily Worker or The 
Worker whose accommodations or services 
are not avallable to everyone, regardless 
of color or creed. 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE | 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 4 rooms; Ist | 
floor; $40. Exchange smaller midtown. 
Call WA 8-7690 or write Box 287, c-o 
The Worker. | 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE | 


VET has furnished apt. to share on E. |: 
96th St. Reasonable. Call SA 2-3402. 


VET will share quiet 11-2 room Village, 


apt. Comrade preferred. Box 295, ¢-0| _ 


The Worker. 


COMRADS will share apt. with single man. | 
Call CH 3-3192 after 6 p. m- 


WILL share small furnished room, River- | 
side Dr., share kitchen; $40 month. Ma- | 
ture over 25 years. BU 8-5602 or write 
Box 204, c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 


SMALL 3-room semi-basement apt., 13th | 
St. near 2nd ave. $100. July 1-Sept. 1. 
Box 292, c-o The Worker. 


SUBLET 3-room apartment; June-Sept. , 
Manhattan: modern improvements. Call | 
GR 7-6823. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


INTHRRACIAL couple urgently need 3-4 
room apartment; preferably unfurnished. | 
Box 296, c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


NICELY furnished room, private. all im-_ 
provements. 216 W. 99th St. AOademy | 
2-6936. 


| 


BEAUTIFUL room, modern accommoda- 
tions; separate entrance; man. 91 Sec- 
ond Ave., Apt. 3. 


ATTRACTIVS large single studio rdom. 
Immaculate, quiet, running water, ele- 
vator. AU 3-2672. 


STUDIO ROOM, private entrance; semi- | 
private bath, stall shower; midtown; néar | 
Central Park. MO 3-1050. | 


FURNISHED room for man only. Light, 
airy, elevator. 159 Second Ave., Apt. 18. 
GR 5-1652. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


COMRADE, writer, needs reasonable fur- | 
nished room; Manhattan. Phone AL | 
5-0558, Qat.-Sun, between noon and 3; 


p. m. 


———— 


HOUSE FOR SALE | 


NEW 5-room house for sale, Attached | 
garage and large expansion attic; full | 
collar in a plot 100x105. More land) 
reasonable if desired. $10,000. Babylon 
1853-R. 


FOR SALE a. 
(Cars) | 


DODGE SEDAN, 1936. No reasonable offer 
refused; need furniture. CHelsea 3-3145. | 


(Carriages) | 


CARRIAGS, English coach, excellent con- | 
dition. $30. 
TR 6-2814. | 


ame (Children’s Wear) | 


MOSQUITO nets, wet-proof panties, hats. 
Lipkins Kiddie Shop, 941 


-B. Tremont Ave., Bronx. | 

| (Furniture) 

MODERN furniture. Built to order. Oak, 
walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 EE. 
11 st. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p. m. daily; | 
9-4:30 Sat. | 


(Leather Goods) 


HANDBAGS ae 22 percent off. 
We also r ;-fye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags, belts made to order. 
Mail orders accepted. N. Y. Fashion, 
1133 Lexington Ave (nr. 79th St.) RE 
77-5242. 
enenes | 


(Refrigerators) 


CROSLEY Shelvador, used; 41-2 cubic | 
feet; $65. Excellent condition. Private. 
GEdney 8-5278. 


HELP WANTED 


DOMESTIO or practical nurse wanted for | 
light housekeeping. 3 rooms, live in. 
Convalescent. Motler, LO 7T-1011. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MODHERN mother, 4 year daughter, car— 
will assist household; children; manu- 
evvipt; transportation: in exchange for 


private room, board, free time, entire 
summer}; 
Worker, 


| SUMMER OR 


Also kitchen set. $7.50.) 


STUDENT Vet wants summer job. Experie 
ence :newspaper, magazine writing, laye- 
out, technical work. Salary secondary. 
Available anywhere. Box 288, c-o The 
Worker. 


LADY willing to care for young child while 
mother works. Box 291, c-o The Worker. 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT Auto Repairs. Reasonable. 140 West 
~ End Ave., corner 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


UPHOLSTERY oe 
SOFA Seat Bottom, rewebbed. home; new 
lining; springs retied $12. Furniture 


repaired, slipcovered, reupholstered. 
Comradely attention. TR 7-2554. 


er eee — 


RESORTS & SUMMER RENTALS 


SHADY NOOK HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
near Liberty). Rooms for season, 
Kitchenette; swimming pool; showers; 
washing machine; refrigerator: alse 
Separate apartment of 3 rooms; also 4 
room bungalows. Telephone Jefferson- 
ville 7-6R1. Write for details to J. 
Mazursky. City information. Call Nighte 
ingale 5-7308. 


CITY SLICKER FARM. Jeffersonville, 
N. Y. Cute rooms. Barn dances. Swim 
$35. And Food; Mmmm! New Artesian 
well, too, by Heck! Booklet, Callicon 
65 F 22. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FARM. Swimming, 
hiking, games, good food. $35 weekly, 
Children under 6, $20. The Graniches, 
Wilmington, Vermont. hs 


peo to rent on lake front. -Rease 
onabie. Write: Tom Paine Camp, Cooper 
Mills, Maine R.R. 1. oa a es 


FURNISHED house, 3 bedrooms: modern 
kitchen; living room. Private picnic 
— 21-2 miles from Babylon 

cn, sSarage. Seasonal rental, $600. 
Babylon 1853-R. | 


\BAST HILL FARM. Ideal for your vaca- 


tion in the Catskills. Pleasant atmos- 
phere; sports: swimming: modern facile 
ities; excellent food; $35 per week. Res- 
ervations, write: East Hill Farms, Box 3, 

Phone Jeffersonville 


Youngsville, N. Y. 
74-W. City NI 6-1565, Max. &~ Sonia 


Rosen. 


SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N. ¥, 
Lovely rooms or bungalows for season, 
All facilities. (Goats & Chickeng too). 
Booklet Jeffersonville 94 M. . 


YEAR ROUND, 2 and 3 large 
modern rooms in country house near 
Peekskill; own kitchen: «reasonable. Box 
08, Putnam Valley, N.Y. Phone Lake~ 
land 4177. 3 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 


PARENTS. Interracial Camp Sky Moune 
tain is the place for your child this 
summer. Swimming, table tennis, or- 
ganized play groups, etc. Good food, 
excellent supervision. Reasonable rates. 
$100 per season, $55 for one month: $30 
for two weeks. Camp opens July 1, 199, 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, manager, R.F.D. 
1, Box 195, Catskill, N. y. Phone 
Catskill 867-J1. - 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION _ 


PROGRESSIVE fashion modeling school 
being formed. All persons interested in 
attending, write to Box 297, c-o The 
Worker. 


——_ 


TRAVEL 


WANT couple or one, share driving ex 
penses to California. Leaving Tuesday, 
MU 5-6989. | 


——> 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL jobs, all boros. Daily trips. Rocke- 
aways. Long Beach; low rates. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. Day-night. : 


TRIPS to the country, light moving jobs, 
Station wagon. Call GR 3-6023. 


— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 

per line 
Dally Weekend 
(For persona] Ads) 
B SURO UI 4 vce GOB. kc cece call 
3 consec. INSert 2... BOC. « seoce vccenee-408 
T consec. Insert . ...256. os cccsos con-B0C 
(For Commercial Ads) 
S Insertion® cicctces BOG cc cccceneé O00 
3 consec. insert. .... .406. ..4. 0 ss-S06 
T consec, insert. ... .30C..... «ccccseeess-406 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon: for 
Monday’s issue Friday 
at 4p. m. 
For The (weekend) Worker: 
dio Previous Wednesday at, 4 p.m. 
SSE see 


Te A 4 PORTION of the picketline which ia the federal court- 
house in Chicago’s loop last week to protest the fascist-like action of 
jailing three of the Communist leaders on trial for their ideas in 


New Beek. 


d 


PROTEST CITY 


Teachers, total for 1949-50 
Reappointed with tenure 


Other 


“These figures indicate a most 
chary acceptance of Negroes,” the 
report stated. “Although there 
was some slight sign of improve- 
ment during the war, there is no 
indication of any continuing im- 
provement ‘now. y 

“Some people say,’ the report 
continued, “that there are few Ne- 
gro staff members because so few 
Negroes apply for positions. If 
this is true an imvestigation is 
called for as to why there are so 
few applicants. It is well known 
that professionally trained Negroes 
often find it necessary to work at 


COLLEGE 
ANTINEGRO JOB POLICY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Cafeteria cashiers (one Negro counter-worker acts a relief 
cashier without having cashier status) 


With tenure, prior to 1949 
Reappointed without tenure 
Dismissed at end of 1948-49 


Seka, all cateinries.. i. co i cee ee ay 
‘ | 


menial jobs for want of profes- 


’* 
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for 1949-50 


sional .opportunities. Do _ they 
consider it futile to apply at City 
College as at many other colleges 
and universities?” 


IN ONE RECENT CASE of 
flagrant discrimination, the report 
stated that the Personnel and 
Budget Committee promoted. a 
white non-Jew,. fourth on a list of 
recommendations in the chemistry 
department, and rejected the de- 
partment’s first three choices, two 
Jews and a Negro. 


The report called for: 
© An _ investigation into’ the 


question of racist discrimination in 


Business Machines 


of the municipal —- 
i 


each 
with: a view. to eliminating 
wherever it exists. 


© Seeking out and extending 
desirable offers to Negro candi- 
dates. 

® Assistance of out-of-towners 
in moving to New York and find- 
ing housing. 

® Assurance of opportunity for 

permanence and favorable condi- 
tions for advancement in salary 
and rank. 

® Special effort to obtain Negro 
personnel for administrative as 
well as teaching and clerical posi- 
tions. ? 


Negroes Out, Whites 
In 2,000 Panama Jobs 


The Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee reversed House action Jast 
week in order to substitute Amer- 
ican citizens in the 2,000 jobs now 
held by West Indian Negroes in 
the Panama Canal Zone. This ac- 


tion was taken at the behest of a - 


representative of the AFL Metal 
Trades Council and runs counter 
to the position of the House and 
the Panama Canl Zone administra- 
tion itself. 


_—— -— 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Flowers 


Opticians and Optometrists 


: AS BEE: 


Mimeos, Adders, 


Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION BHOP 


° 627 8rd Ave.® 


°MU 2-2964- nr. Alst St.¢ 


¢: TYPEWRITERS: 


° eA _— “94 Lowest prices for foreign® 
language typewriters ® 
° ileivigraplia Sold, Rented, Repaired¢ 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


The largest street demonstration here since the start of the 
trial of the “12” brought the fight to free the jailed Communist 
leaders to thousands in the central city shopping area Wednesday 


evening, June 8. A picket line 


Ninth and Market Sts. (shown in picture), 


of 750 at the Federal Building, 
was climaxed with a 


street meeting on the steps of the building. 


Speakers included: Henry Beitscher, executive secretary of the 
Progressive Party; Dorothy Pearson, executive secretary, Commit- 
tee to Free Byard Jenkins; Ed Strong. Communist Party city chair- 
man; Sol Rotenberg, executive secretary, Jewish People’s Fraternal 


Order. IWO. James Pasquay, of 


the CIO Fur and Leather Work- 


ers, chaired the demonstration, which was organized by an emer- 
gency committee of Civic, fraternal and communist leaders. 


WELCOME ROBESON HOME 


(Continued from Page 2) 


dént had done. And he added that | 


Truman was merely promising, but 
not giving, the Negro people 
“privileges, not rights.” 

“The privilege of not being 
lynched,” he added caustically. 

“What do Europeans think of 
the Marshall Plan” asked another 
reporter. 

“I found-no liking for the Mar- 
shall Plan among the common peo- 
__ple,” answered Robeson. : “I found 
a very complete understanding of 
the fact that American Big Busi- 
ness was trying to take over Eu- 
rope.” 

But the people of Europe will 
not let Wall Street take them over, 
Robeson continued. 

“And the French people will not 
sit idly by while Americans re- 
build: Nazi Germany,” he added. 

Robeson’s admiration for the 
anti-fascist peoples of Europe was 
expressed again and again. 

His visit to Stalingrad, where 
the people of the United States 
were saved from fascism by the 
heroes of the Soviet Union, was a 
high point in his tour, he said. 

In Stalingrad, he said, he saw 
the rebuilt tractor plant turning 
out a new tractor every 15 min- 
utes. 

“I said a new tractor, not a new 
tank,” he continued. 

“And this new tractor was ship- 
ped at once to a collective farm to 
— the people build a better 

e.” 

The hysteiia that a small group 
of warmakers is trying to rouse ‘in| 
* America ‘is totally absent in Stalin- 


4 


‘and as a friend,” 


| Russian Negro poet, 


grad, went.on Robeson. _ 

Robeson said he eal to re- 
turn to visit England, Scandinavia. 
France and the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern Democracies. 


clared. 


“The people. of Savage gave me} 


magnificent receptions as an artist 
said the famous 
singer. | 


He sang for the people at peo- 
ple’s prices or for just the joy of 
singing for them. |. 

A statement by the Council ‘on 
African Affairs yesterday described 
Robéson’s tour as follows: 


“Robeson was hailed by record | 


audiences in the countries he vis- 


lited, by packed Roya] Albert Hall 


audiences in London, by tens of 
thousands ‘at an opén-air concert 
in Oslo, by 40,000 at a May Day 
celebration in Stockhold, by 16,000 
in the Forum Hall in Copenhagen, 
by 15,000 at the International 
Spring Music Festival in Prague, 
where young workers and students 
returned his songs with their own; 
and by other vast audiences i in the’ 


| Soviet Union. 


“He was among the: guests of 
honor invited from abroad to par- 
ticipate in the Soviet jubilee, June 
3, commemorating the’ } an- 
niversary of the birth of the great 
Alexander 
Pushkin. 


Around the Globe, a ieee 
of news and analysis by Joseph 


Starobin, appears. each day in © 


the Baily ‘Workex. - 


a st 4eanaetia 
tae a 


“Of course I'll go back,” he de- 


Carpet Cleaners 


cleans your rugs for only 


18 


9x1z 
Domestic 
Rug 


Expert sham- 
pooing, repair- 
ing, dyeing all 
types of rugs. 
Moderate 


prices. 
FREE SUMMER STORAGE 
SECURITY CARPET CLEANING co. 


ME 5-7576 474 E. 146th St. 


Bronx, N. Y. 


RUG CLEANING BY 


| YOUR RUG 
CLANED 
STORED 


D.D.T.- 
DEMOTHED 
INSURED 


FREE STORAGE TO SEPT. 1. 
Colonial Carpet Cleaning Co. 


JE 6-3747 1307 Webster Ave. 


Bronx, N. Y. 
~~ CARPET CLEANING 


-REPAIRING AND STORAGE 
Your 9xi2 domestic ind 24 
picked up, cleaned, 
mothed and _$ stored au: $ 
the summer months. . . 

Fringing - Binding « Cutting 

All kinds of repairing 


DAVENPORT cisning co. 
1775 Bathgate Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


om LUglow 3-4332 
Bes Electrolysis 


| IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
TO Rid Yourself or 
| HAIR FOREVER! 
ae treatment. Famous fh dint re- 
$7 from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
vacy. Sensational new methed . . 
Men alsetreated. Freecensultation. LO 3-4218 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
FOR ADVERTISING 
RATES 


UNWANTED 

meve unwanted hair permanently 
140 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 
“CALL AL 4-7954 


SFLOWERS: 
_@ FEOWERS FOR: JUNE ® 


WEDDINGS = 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowed 
© GR3-8357 ° 


* 


Furs 


“YOUR FINE FURS 


Deserve the Protection of 


MODERN COLD STORAGE 


Phone AL 4-7443-4-5 Today! 
LOCAL AND LONG . DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


Certified Moving and Storage Co. 


Ap 


, : e P 2 : on é . = 
. 4 ¢ ‘ dee ? . 4 ‘ 


130-134 E. 12th St, (nr. 4th Ave.) N.Y. 


es 


Official IWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 34th St., near Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Bhurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official IWO Bronx Oplometeiate 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 


Tel. 


167th ST., BRONX 
JErome 7-0022 


GOLDEN BRO/ 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFE 


| Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984: 


}CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


‘All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, ‘compensation, etc. 
799 BROADWAY 3 GR 5-3%26 


omeuitin 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. Our enly office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Optometrist 
8$908—164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 


9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. daily OL 88-2952 


Records and Music 


“Moving and Storage _ 


‘CALIFORNIA 
, & WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 

Vie Complete: service, via pool car to 
_. Texas, Utah, New. Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all‘ intermediate points. 
in New York on aH above. points. 
FREE STORAGE — 320 DAYS 


ee VAN SERVICE 
Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington; Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and. all. way. points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N.. Fy, 


— 


MOVING ° - STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E, 7th St. GR 77-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 


“EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 


HUNTS POINT MOVING 
-: AND STORAGE CO., Inc. 


|. Fireproof Warehouse ‘Storage 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
= REASONABLE RATES — 


904 Hunts Point. Ave., Bronx 
DA 9-6660 


Opticians and Optometrists 


OFFICIAL I1WO OPTICIANS. | 


Have your eyes 

examined by 2&8 

competent ocelist 
M.D. . 


OPTIC 3 & JEWELRY CO. 


‘147 Fourth Avé. (Bank Fidg.) Roem 819 


NEW SONGS—79¢ each’ 
BETTY SANDERS 
1. The Fireship | 
2. Johnny I Hardly Knew You 
PETE SEEGER 
1. Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy 
2. Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 


THE MUSIC. ROOM 


129 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
LU 3-4290 7 


NEW SONGS | 
BETTY SANDERS 
k. Fhe Fireship 
2. Johnny I Hardly Knew You 
_ PETE SEEGER. 
1. Keep My Skillet Good and i 


IN QUEENS Official 1WO- 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 
’ 
a 
i 
a 
a 
: 
2. Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 8 
BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 4 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th st.) # 


IRVING B. KARP 
Open till 10 P.M. e OR 4-9400 I 


Restaurants | 
JADE wa, 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave,: 
Bet. 12.and 13th Sts. 
GR 7-9444 
© Quality Chinese Food ad 


~ Air-Conditioned i a a $1.65 


ESKAZKAL 


227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-795? - 


Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the IVO 


I. J. MORRIS, Ine. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Day Phone Night Phone . 


DI 22-1273 DI 2-2726 


‘W, Shatlor ~ Wm, Youd, 7,,G8 75:7553 4 
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NEXT STOP HEAVY TITLE 


AA NN CS EAWED HG BIG CHANCES 
| IT'S BEEN a long wait for talented Ezzard Charles, Cincinnati boxer-clouter who tangles with 
the crafty veteran Jersey Joe Walcott for possession of Joe Louis’ vacated heavyweight title next week 

in Chicago. Charles was given the long runaround in his rightful lightheavy division by former champ 
Gus Lesnevich, and was forced to tackle the bigger heavies for a~payday. This he has done with 
eminent success and now Ezzard is hoping that the next one means the fulfillment of his fistic dream, 


owner of the heavyweight title just like his idol and close pal, Joe Louis. 


FOR CHARLES? 


ECsbYibe WALCOTT. © 
phe HE MEETS fot Te? 
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GIANT AA FARMTEAM 
2 NEGRO ACES 


_ The New York Giants recently signed up two more 
Negro ballplayers when second baseman Ray Dandridge and 


pitcher Dave Barnhill reported to the Minneapolis farmteam 
of the American Association. Last®— 


SIGNS 


SPORTS: 
ROUNDUP 


First baseman Ferris Fain of 
the Philadelphia Athletics reports 
that Ellis Kinder of the Boston 
Red Sox has the best change of 
pact pitch in the American League. 

o o °o 


Sore Arm Department: Jimmy 
Thomson, the fabulous long-bal]l 
hitter of golf, has arm and shoul- 
der trouble that may keep him 
from climbing back into the big 
time. . . . Can't lift the bad wing 
high enough to smack those terrific 
tee shots. . . . Once, he said, he 
belted one 370 yards. 


Steve O'Neill, reduced to coach- 
ing for the Cleveland Indians after 
17 years as a major and minor 
league manager, is happy and care- 
free in his new job, but admits he 
_ Sometimes longs to run a club of 
his own again. . . 
the responsibility,” he said, “but 
it sure is nice to be working in 

our own home town.” . .. He 
ives in Cleveland and the Indians 
picked him up as a coach when 
Detroit bounced him last sea- 


. “I always liked 


March the Giants ended the jim- 
crow policy of the Horace Stone- 
ham organization when Negro aces 
Monte Irvin and Henry Thompson 
were signed for the Jersey City 
Giants of the International League. 


Dandridge and Barnhill have 
been widely hailed for their play 
in the American Association, which 


| 
last season saw its color ban broken 


for the first time in the person ot 
Roy Campanella whom _§ the 
Dodgers had farmed with the St. 
Paul Saints for the early months of 
play before bringing him up to the 
parent club. | 
A.A. baseball scribes have been 
particularly enthusiastic about 
Dandridge’s play. Ray, a veteran 
of Negro and Mexican League ball, 
is rated a whiz on the keystone. 
Here's some samples of the reports 
on Dandridge to date after his first 
few weeks of action. 9 
Charles Johnson’s column in the 
Record had this rave. “There can 
be very little question about Dand- 
ridge’s fielding or throwing. Actu- 
ally we believe he covers more 


__ ‘ground than any keystone guardian 


we have had here in many years. 
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Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Few infielders get rid of a ball any 
faster. than this newcomer. He’s a 


fine pivot man on double plays be-: 


eause he doesn’t lose a fraction of 


a second once he gets his hands! 


on the ball... .” 

Dick Cullum, another Minneap- 
olis columnist had this to say: 
“Dandridge and Jennings are the 
equal of any double-play combina- 


tion in the league, may be pro-! 
nounced the best at the end of the: 


season. Of Dandridge, Cullum 
said. “He’s a pro, that fellow.” 


Johnny Mullen, Association um- 
pire who used to call the balls and 
strikes down in the Mexican 
League where Dandridge was a 
player-manager, said: “Minneapolis 
got quite a ballplayer in Dand- 
ridge. He was a top hand in the 
Mexican -League. You people 
haven't had many chances to see 
him make that pivot on the double- 


play yet but you will and he'll oven 


your eyes. There are very few in- 
fielders anywhere who can get the 


ball away faster on the pivot than 


Dandridge.” : 


- 


The Weekend Wash 


FROM HITHER AND YON and here ‘n’ there with the items. 
Ever wonder why Dodger boss Burt Shotten, a most conservative 
close-lipped fellow when it comes to making with the praise for 
ballplayers (his own or otherwise) will go out of his way to talk it 
up for one fellow who certainly doesn’t need any small favors, 
namely Stanley Musial, only the game’s greatest player? Tell you 
. . . Shotton, as a former chain supervisor in the St. Louis Card 
organization, was the man who years ago converted Musial from .- 
a Class D pitcher into the awesome outfielder that he is... . So 
you can understand that it’s also out of some personal pride for 
his own. hand in separating the diamond from the rough that old 
Burt Shotton lets a few rare pearls of praise escape when dugout 


discussion’ gets around to Musial. . 
Was a time after the halcyon days of Charlie Gehringer and 


the early-career heroics of Joe Gordon when second basemen be- 
came one of the forgotten positions of baseball, publicity-speaking, 


' that is. But of late it’s like old times again. Guys like Jackie Robin- 


son, the White Sox’ Cass Michaels, Chicago’s Emil Verban and of 
course the Cards’ Al Schoendienst have made fans keystone con- 
scious again. 

No news this, but it does serve to reemphasize what Tommy 
Henrich, taken for granted, means in the scheme of Yankee things 
this season. The Stengeleers were making a rout of the AL race 
in the early weeks of play as Old Reliable broke up ballgame after 
ballgame to spark the patchwork Yanks and give them olden op- 
portunistic advantage of the early Cleveland and Bosox slumps. 
But toward the tailend of the:recent Yankee trip, Tommy came 
down with an old knee injury, left the lineup, and the Bronx Punch 


looked like it was distilled with water as the attack went to pot and 
the New York lead suffered. By time you read this Henrich should 


be back in the lineup and Stadium fans breathing a sigh of relief. 
* | | 

COAST FANS RAVING about Oreste Minosa, Negro third- 
baseman currently playing outfield for the San Diego Padres, farm- 
hands of the parent Indians. Minosa, sent out for a bit more experi- 
ence but a sure bet to be on the Cleveland varsity next season 
(especially the way that infield has shown the signs of age this year) 


_ brought the house down at Los Angeles’ Gilmore Field last week 


when he raced a country mile to haul down a seemingly sure extra- 
base hit and converting the amazing catch into a side-retiring double- 
play. LA sports scribes penned raves such as “seldom has an out- 
fielder made a catch such as Minosa turned in”. . . “Minosa got an 
ovation that must have rattled windows a mile away’... “if he 
isn’t the league’s fastest player. . . .” etc. and etcetera. a 

No surprise, that Walker Cooper trade to the Reds earlier in, 
the week. Giant boss Durocher, always the taskmaster and of little 
patience with a fellow who can’t run like a deer, was looking to 
get rid: of Coop’ last season when coupled with the backstop aging 
slowness his plate power fell off to a .266 sadness. Leod like to 
dump Mize too, now that Johnny, never a speedster, can’t get his 
old bombsights adjusted either. A truly sentimental business, base- 
ball, just like any other money venture . . . a worker begins to show 
the signs of age and wear and tear and boom, onto the scrapheap. 

TWO “EXPERIMENTS” have really come home to roost with 
the Dodgers this semester, eh? Meaning Gil Hodges and Billy Cox. 
In case some of vou might've forgotten, Gil came up as a catcher 
and a fairly good one too. But when Jackie Robinson was shoved 
over to his regular position at second base last year and first base 
became a big problem, Rickey took the mask and chest protector 
away from Hodges, planted him at first base and the tall artist took 
to it like he was born’ed to the bag. But his .250 batting average 
was the big question mark. It’s one thing to have a fancy dan at 
the pillow but another to have your first-sacker weak in the plate 
department. 

So all the concentration this past spring down at Vero Beach 
was in getting Gil, who despite his low batting mark last year 
indicated real longball power, to work day in and out against the . 
automatic pitching machine, concentrate on his swing, stance, tim- 
ing .et al. . . . So you see what’s happened, hm? Gil is now not 
only the smoothest fielding first baseman in all baseball, but his 
solid .315 batting clip sprinkled with nine homers makes him just 
about the best all-round man at his position plying the trade now. 
So much for experiment number one. 

Now we come to Billy Cox. When he was recruited to Brook- 
lyn from: Pittsburgh, brother Cox had never played any other 
position but shortstop. Rickey transplanted him to third base be- 
cause he happened to have a fellow named Reese who does a fair 
job at short. Spider Jorgenson, the Dodgers’ 1947 third sacker, 
was shelved down to St. Paul with a bum wing. Cox had to play 
the hot corner. “He'll never feel confident at any other position 
than shortstop,” said Rickey last season, “but I’m going to make him 
feel he is our third baseman no matter what happens, and I expect 
him to come through.” | 

Cox wss suffering from recurrent sieges of malaria last Spring, 
however, and shortly after the season started the former Bucaneer, 
ill, worried over some family difficulties, suddenly left the squad and 
went home to Harrisburg, Pa. He was talked into returning to the 
team but things didn’t really pan out for him at the new position. 
Billy wasn’t hitting, and he was alternated through the season with 
Miksis and even catcher Bruce Edwards. 

But this year the “experiment” has really blossomed forth. 
Recovered from his malaria (contracted in the Pacific), family prob- 
lems all ironed out, Billy reported to Vero Beach with a vengeance. 
You surely remember the stories about the surprising “New Céx” 
. . - the captain of the spring squads... . playing with a hustle and 
fire and determination that amazed onlookers. He’s still at it going 
into the season’s second half . . . fielding like he’d been a hot 
corner guardian all his playing life . .. and at .302 hitting won- 
drously in the consistent clutch. 3 

Yessir. Cox and Hodges. Two “shifts” that worked with a 
bang .and bid fair to make that pennant all the more probable come 
October at Ebbets Field. ae 
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oe Views 


~The Trial of 


Communists 


By THE HONORABLE 
PATRICK H. O?BRIEN 


HERE was never a time in the 
history of the world when 
thinking was more confused than 
it is today. 
There is no doubt that, from a 


social and economic angle, a certain 


group has exercised a strong control, 
not only over the sources of intelligent 
thinking-such as research of basic facts 
in the natural-sciences, but also in de- 
ductions and conclusions reached on 
various aspects of phenomena by uni- 
versity leaders and college professors. 
Moreover, the metropolitan press in our 
country expresses, in a very intelligent 
and subtle way, both in its news columns 
and editorials, the interests and _ the 
social, philosophical, and political pro- 
gram of the capitalistic system. 

However, there has always been a 
small minority that dissents to the prop- 
osition that American. democracy | rcp- 
resents the ultimate in the best of all 
poss*ble worlds. This minority indulged 
in the belief that they were free to 
express this dissent. They thought—good, 
easy people—because Thomas Jefferson 
had collected the ideals of liberty and 
social justice from various sources and 
gracefully phrased them in the Declar- 
ation of Independence, that people have 
a rigit to lite, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. : 

I used to “pull a wisecrack” to the 
effect that people not only have a right 
to pursuit of happiness, but also to an 
opportunity to catch up, and I thought 
what I said about that. opportunity to 
catch up was original. I found, however, 
that I was wrong, for John Adams had 
anticipated me by urging in some of his 
writings the realization of happiness. 
No matter how phrased, the same dream 
remains. 


Bill of Rights Emphasized 
Right to Freedom of Expression 


Then the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence were ingorporated in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
They were not incorporated in the Con- 
stitution as originally adopted, but, 
owing to the love of liberty on the part 
of certain early radical statesmen before 
the ratification of the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights had to be adopted. The 
Bill of Rights consists of the first 10 


amendments to the Constitution of the 


United States. __ 

Article I of the Amendments -pro- 
vides that: 

“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; of 


abridging the freedom of speech, or of 


the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 


the Government for a redress of griev- . 


ances. 

This Amendment and the other nine 
Amendments known as the Bill of Rights 
were- adopted by the First Congress of 
the United States on March 4, 1789 
and ratified by a sufficient number of 
states by Dec. 15, 1791. : 

The French ~ Revolution. followed 


shortly after the adoption of these 
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Speech delivered by Probate Court 
Judge Patrick H. O’Brien, before a 
luncheon Wednesday, June 1, of the 
Detroit Chapter, National Lawyers 
Guild. In attendance were _ several 
prominent city judges, members of the 
Wayne County prosecutor’s staff and 
some 50 attorneys. 


Jadge O’Brien is known throughout - 
Michigan as the state’s oldest and most 
liberal judge. He was state Attorney 
Justice of the Michigan Probate Court 
General in 1933-34. 


Amendments, In that Revolution, the 
right of free -expression was definitely 
emphasized in opposition to the sup- 
pression of free speech which prevailed 
in the absolute monarchy of France. 


Further Emphasized by Repeal 
Of Alien and Sedition Laws 


Nevertheless, in the first few vears 
of the nineteenth century, Congress, 


under the Federalist Party, passed the 


so-called “alien and sedition laws.” A 
great many refugees from the French 
Revolution and the revolution in Ireland 
sought refuge in America from the 
tyranny of foreign governments. ‘The 
Federalist Party in power in America, 
hostile to these refugees, passed the 
so-called “alien and sedition Jaws” which 
increased the length of time required 
for naturalization of citizens from five 
years to 14 years, and also reserved the 
power of the federal governmant to 
arrest and expel from the country any 
alien considered dangerous. 


This power of expulsion directed 
against subjects of foreign powers made 
it punishable as a criminal offense to 
print or publish false or malicious state- 
ments concerning public officials or to 
foster opposition to lawful acts of Con- 
gress or of the President. 


These laws were a severe blow to 
all opposition to the federal administra- 
tion then in. power. The then’ Repub- 
lican Party, which as a matter of history 
is the antecedent of the present Demo- 
cratic Party, under the leadership of 
Thomas Jefferson, attacked the alien and 
sedition: laws, and Jefferson was over- 
whelmingly elected President. The alien 
and sedition laws were repealed and, 
during the whole of the remainder of 
the nineteenth century, there was no law 
as by Congress- that curbed the 
reedom of speech or of the press. 

One of the consequences of freedom 


of speech was the fact that “free ex- 


pression” of opposition to slavery re- 
sulted in throwing the country into civil 
war, during which slavery was abolished. 
From the period of the Civil War until 
the New Deal, the capitalistic system in 
America prevailed without any serious 
challenge to its supremacy. While the 
Republican and Democratic Parties had 
differed to some extent in their philos- 
ophies and in their platforms, neverthe- 
less, they agreed upon preservation of 
the capitalistic system. 


On Capitalism and 
Science of Marxism 


I have no personal complaint against 
capitalism. I have been fairly successful 
under the capitalistic system, and I don't 
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JUDGE PATRICK H. O'BRIEN at the time he was labor candi- 
date for mayor of Detroit in the 1937 municipal elections. | 


want this speech on the topic of “Free 
Expression” to be regarded as an attack 
on the capitalist. system. 


The capitalistic system was a natural 
result of the industrial revolution in the 
production and distribution of goods. 
There has never been, in the history of 
cfvilization, any system that has been 
so successful in the actual production. 
and distribution of goods as the cap- 
italistic system in America. 


A Mere Fiction - 


For Communists 


Karl Marx, however, in 1848, made 
an attack on the capitalistie system, in 
defense of the proletariat, claiming that 
the toilers, upon whom the base of the 
edifice of the entire production and 
distribution of goods encuded were 
really disinheritted. The essence of 
Marxian philosephy was implemented 
in the organization of the Communist 
Party, the philosophy -of, which was 
utterly opposed -to capitalism and urged 
the establishment of the state as the 
organism to promote the secial and 
economic imterests of the toiler. 


The Communist Party, as a political 
instrumentality, has made very little 
progress in America. For the most part, 
it has been a mere check upen capital- 
ism.- Nevertheless, it represents a def- 
inite social and economic program which 
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would result in the destruction of the 
capitalistic system. 

The Communist Party, however, has 
been practically outlawed in the United 
States. The forcible suppression of . 
Communism, in my opinion, is a nega- 
tion of the principles in the Declaration 
of indepiaali and also in the First 
Amendment to the Constittuion of the 
United States, and is in direct contra- 
diction to the Michigan Constitution of 
1908, Article 11, Section 4, which pro- 
claims that: \ 

“Every person may) freely speak, 
write and publish his sentiments on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of such right; and no law shall be passed 
to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press.” 


So, the right of free expression is a 
mere fiction in America, at least so far 
as tne Communist Party is concerned. 
I hold no brief for the Communist Party, 
but I do feel that if we are to maintain 
in their pristine vigor, the principles of 
free expression so eloquently phrased in 
the Constitution of the United States 
and in the Constitution of the State of 
Michigan, we should frown upon the 
attempts to destroy the free expression 


of ideas even though they may seem 


utterly opposed to the prevailing Amer- 
ican sentiment. — 
I fully recotniz> that som? people 
(Continued on Magazine Page 4) 
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bill of rights for women. 


By 
Claudta 


ones 


The constitutional con- 
vention of the Congress 


of American Women 


was an historic affair. 
Among other things it 
formulated a program 
of specific actions re- 


quired to keep the 


peace, and streamlined 
its new organization for 
fulfilling the task which 


every woman knows 


must be done. 


Peace Is A Woman’s Business 


HEY had travelled to New 
York by auto, train and jalop- 

ies from as far west as Los Angeles 
to the southernmost point of Pen- 


sacola, Florida. They came from 


mining patches in Pennsylvania, from 
tobacco factories, from amongst the 
striking workers at Ford’s River Rouge 
plant, from offices and shops and com- 
munities «all over the nation. 


Three hundred women—a cross-section 
of Miss and Mrs. America! 
sented womens organizations in 12 
states and 24 cities, including: 14 chap- 
ters of the Congress of American Women, 
938 organizations affliated to the Con- 
gress, 25 nationality groups and 21 affili- 
_ated trade-union international and ‘local 
unions. 


Three hundred women—young and 
old, married and unmarried, mothers 
and even grandmothers! Women from 


the trade unions in such industries as fur, 
leather, furniture, food and _ tobacco, 
electrical and radio, hotels and clubs, 
restaurants and chain stores, and from 
unions of office and professional workers 
and teachers.” Women from such organ- 
izations of the Negro people as the 
National Association of Colored Women, 
the newly-formed National Committee 
to Free the Ingram Family, and the 
National Negro Business Women’s 
League. Women from Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Polish, 
Yugoslay and other nationality groups. 
Women from the American Labor 
Party, the Progressive Party, National 
Women’s Party, Child Care Study Asso- 
ciation, National League for Pen 
Women, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Jewish People’s Frater- 


nal Order, Mothers Club, Veterans of ~ 


World War II. 


To Fight Poverty, 
Oppression and WAR 


An unusual gathering—and a truly sig- 
nificant one. For why had these women 
come together early last May? Why 
were they here in New York, and to 
what end? 


Why? Because of the soaring prices 
and taxes. Because of the threat of 
rent de-control. Because of the oncom- 
ing depression. Because of the increas- 
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They repre-— 


ing ferocity of attacks upon Negroes 
north and south, east and west. Be- 
cause billions are being spent for war, 
but not a cent for child care centers 
and better housing. 


They were anxious for the liberties 
of all Americans, for they knew of the 
criminal police-state attacks on the Den- 
ver and Los Angeles mothers; the im- 
prisonment of Rosa Lee Ingram; the 
threat of deportation hanging over mil- 
lions of Americans in the form of the 
odious’ Hobbes Bill; the growing regi- 
mentation and militarization of the 
schools; and the offensive against all 

- political opposition to war and profiteer- 
ing—an offensive the present phase of 
which is the attempt to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party by convicting as criminals 
its 12 leaders in the trial at Foley 
Square. 


Above all, these 300 women were 
anxious for the future of peace. And 
in the hall at the Yugoslav Home signs 
bore the word “PEACE” in every 
language. 

To what end had they gathered? To 


form an active, fighting organization of 
women for peace. For they knew that, 
without peace, they could not achieve 
victory in the fight for anything else— 
for price and rent control, for child care 


+ _* _* 
Ses ce 


ide B. Jackson ad 
ing of the convention attended by 
700 men and women, 


and education, for ‘housing and the 
realization of civil rights. 


Hence, they did not talk “peace” in 
abstractions, but related it to the source 
of war—the source they all recognized 
as stemming from the present foreign 

licy of the administration, and re- 
Hlected in such designs for destruction 
as the Atlantic War Pact. 


Abstractions? No more of them at 
such a time as this. The hour is one for 
action, for getting in the fight. And 
who more dramatically symbolized this 
urgency and its resolution than the 
magnificent 87-year-old Marie Claude 
Valliant-Couterier, general secretary of 
the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation which unites 81,000,000 
women from 57 countries. 
slight, dynamic in speech and manner, 
she stood as one of the most revered 
and honored women leaders on five con- 
tinents. On her arm was No. 17685 of 
Auschwitz; and in her heart—as she ac- 
cused the Nazis at Nuremberg—was the 
flaming hatred of fascism and war. 


Veronica Kryson, slim secertary-treas- 
urer of the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
and Allied Workers (CIO) of Chicago, 
whose whole life is filled with the 


double burdens of the working woman 


(worker and housewife), spoke on the 


general peace resolution: 


Atlantic Pact Defendants 
Destroy Rights of Labor 


“As a working woman, who knows 


what it is to have gotten $12 a week 
before the tobacco industry was organ- 
ized, I want to add my voice. in opposi- 
tion to the North Atlantic Pact,’ she 
said. “Those who want war, want to 
take away from the mouths of our chil- 
dren the milk they need, the play- 
grounds they need. They want‘to de- 
stroy the hard-won gains of labor, in- 
cluding the right of women to work.” 


Thelma Dale, attractive, __ petite 
UOPWA organizer, spoke next. 


“Even in the anti-fascist war,” she 


said, “the sons of Negro women served 
in a jimcrow army. Let us gauarantee 
that we insert in the resolution strong 
support to the colonial women of Asia 
and Africa, who are fighting on their 
own soil against the invasion of their 
independence by American reaction.” 
Edna Johnson, of the Churchman and 


the Federal Council of Churches, praised 
the assembled delegates as doing “God's 


Tall and. 


work.” She read from a prepared state- 
ment, which included opposition to the 


- Atlantic Pact by leading Protestant min- 


isters and numerous actions from Protes- 
tant womens groups from Maine to 
Oregon. She expressed the hope that 
women everywhere will work for defeat 
of the Atlantic War Pact. 


Tall and satuesque Mineola Ingersoll 
chairman of the Brooklyn Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Progressive Party, just re- 
turned from the Paris Peace Conference, 


described thé grand demonstration of 


over half a million people in Paris’ Buf- 
falo Stadium. “Seventy-two nations, 
representing 600,000,000 people, are for 
peace, she said. “And the threat of 
war comes from our nation—America.” 
Elizabeth Moose of New England also 
brought greetings from Paris, and pro- 
posed that American women join with 
women of the world in the struggle 
against a third world war on the broad 
program. laid down in Paris. Agnes 
Vuckenich, of the American Slay Con- 
gress, spoke militantly of the need to 
unite all women of nationality groups 
for peace. Maude Russell, writer and 
friend of the Chinese People’s Army, 
proposed, to the enthusiastic assent of 
the delegates, that a large and repre- 
sentative delegation of American women 
begin now to prepare to attend the First 
All-China Conference of the Union of 
Chinese women, uniting some 20,000.- 
000 women at present in Liberated 
China. A similar vote is taken for par- 
ticipation in the forthcoming Western 
Hemisphere Peace Conference in Mex- 
ico City scheduled to be held this 
August. 


Challenge Propaganda 


Against Soviet Unton 


“Peace is a woman’s business,” the 
final general resolution declares. “It is 
the keeping together of home and fam- 
ily .. . the protection of health, educa- 
tion, the very lives of her children. The 
creator of new life, she must be the pro- 
tector of all life.” 


The resolution noted that “within 12 
hours Congress allocated $22,000,000,- 
000 for war. Fifty-one percent of Tru- 
man’s budget has been set aside for war 
purposes. Only six cents out of every 
dollar has been assigned for housing, 
schooling, health and all the domestic 
needs of our country.” 

; The 300 women boldly challenged the 

(Continued on Magazine Page 4) — 
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HIS is a true story about one 


of the hardest decisions I ever 
had to make. It happened in Sac- 
ramento Calif., in 1936.. I'd been 
putting on my radio program 380 
minutes a day for more than a year down 
in L.A., over KFVD, and for several 
months: I put in two 30 minute pro- 
grams every day. I turned down a long 
list of commercial sponsors by a yes 
and no vote of my listeners; and, the 
station paid me only gas and oil money 


($10) a week. 


I took off up the country by way of 
my thumb and guitar handle. I followed 
the workers tracks where the crops were 
being worked for several days, and 
dropped in to look.at all the museums, 
libraries, galleries, flophouses, jungle 
camps and penthouses I could see along. 


I broke all the rules at the State Capi- 
tol building. I stood down in the main- 
floor and sung a few songs for coins 
the office workers threw down the 
crooked stairsteps. The old _ historian 
helped me dig and sweep my nickels and 
pennies out from under his museum 
cases. The senators’ and speakers and 
policemen cracked jokes at me as they 
led me out and down by my elbow to 
where the old door spun out onto the 
new grass. 


I walked along the park benches full 
of men craving to work, and bought a 
few beers talking to the guys stuck and 
stranded in the heerjoints. By the time 
my money was gone I was too full of 
hot beer to sing very loud. So, I got 


a little nervous, I guess, thinking how 


those big Capitol cops would welcome 
the sight of me and my gitfiddle. I 
walked out along one’of their lost av- 
enues towards the outskirts of town to 
lay down and sleep till dark. 


ON THE sorriest looking street piled 

full of dirty people, I looked in at 
a little bookstore window. This window 
was hung full of -trade union books, 
workers books, new and second hand, 
both. I went in with my last ten-cent 


piece in my hand and walked out with 
a book. 


J thought it reed. Trade Union Cm- 
stitution. of the U.S. ‘A, I.walked a few 
miles to the outerskirts:of Sae City; and 
sat down on a cement bridge to cool 
my blistery feet. 1I-flipped ,.back -to. the 
cover: of my little shirtpockek size {blue 
back) booklet. It did not ‘say, Trade 
Union Constitution of the U.S.A... It 
read, Constitution of the, Soviet Union, 
U.S.S.R. | pi , 


‘1. You are guéranteed a good job as 
long as you live. 


.2. The longer you work the longer 
you live. 


3. Women folks and men folks are 
the same, and get the same pay. for 
doing the: ‘same work. 


A, les of -pousiekin. can't keep you 
from, working and voting. . 


FE was. just getting warmed up “good 
when my left ear caught the sounds of 
“gc sirens tearing down the highway. 

says to myself, Well I guess me and 
my beer and my guitar has just naturally 
got to move. These big harness dicks 
catch me perched here on this slab full 
of redeye beer with this USSR book in 
my hand, they'll toss me way over an 
der-on the county farm. 


I dropped my constitution beok ‘bin 
into my shirt pocket and ‘slid down a 
dirtbank to a water canal running under 
the bridge. I sat down and read my 
way through the book from_ back to 


back, from cover to cover. 


15. You get a few dollars when you 
get pregnant. | 


16. Every a GA PSE Pa 
longs to the work hands. 


S HQ R tT 


L:A., and get back on KFVD with my 
Lone Wolf program again. 


Several cars . of high officials rolled 
over my bridge with a loud motorcycle 
escort. which shook me full of loose dust. 
I stuck the USSR book in my shirt- 
pocket and lay down on my belly to 


get a few swigs of water to travel on. 


My little book felt out -of my shirt- 
pecket and sunk down under the water 


about six inches deep. _ I flipped. the 
pages open in the sun while I walked 


the 99 roadshoulder south. A 
going family of orchard workers let me 
ride on the backbed of their ’29 Dodge 
pickup with their old grandma and a 

pile of kids. The kids looked from one 
to 15, hot, tired, dusty and dirty. 

wt as caked over as they looked, 
bounced along. our first 

I was the dustiest in the 

up in back of the driver's 

) ao of my book blow 
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sacky brown holey dress. Her hair = 
tied up-in some kind of a Kittle oi 
soaked purpley kerchief: She. sai 
“Havin’ a hard: time’ with ‘yr byble, I 
see. How'd you comeé-to get itso soak- 
in’? With honist .sweat?” : 
hy almost honest.” I said back to 
r. “Droppt inna I ap fulla irragation 
mr back. yunn 3 
A gul dois. to YS" ee 16. told me, 
“There's a preaching tonight over about 
a mile from where we stop off.at. He’s 
preaching. to. the. cotton: strikers, that 
ig, is, if he makes it past the Vijjys.” 
Pia. I thumbed my boek araund 
the edges...“What’s a: Vijjie, anyhow?” 
“Deputiezz.” Her brother, about. four- 
; “Out: ‘Gendia “for 


A true story about California’ s migratory 
- farm workers and a wandering minstrelkamong 
the sheriff's deputies. A reminder of the days 
of the Great Depression . . . 


~ the church. 


a 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: . Woody 


Guthrie (above) ‘has ‘travelled ‘any 


thousands of miles as a folk singer ’ 
singing peoples songs. “A veteran of * 
many picket lines, this is Woody's first " 
short story for The Worker. 


— 
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I WAVED goodbye to the 5 Sally and 
- walked ‘a cotton road east towards 
I walked past several big 
black sedan loads. of men that looked 
and sounded, and smelled te my nose 
like soldiers: but, the early dark made 
me have my doubts, It was se dark 
I couldn’t see the church house. I saw 
several more black sedans with radios 
drowning each other out while new 
leather squeaked around the gunbelt 
hamess of each deputy. { smelled cot- 
tonboll sap, rooty dew, and stemjuice 

in the mile long rows of staple cotton 
ada the tangles of barbwire fence by the 
darklight of a cloudy moon. More jokes 
and more laughs drifted towards my 
ear from the sedans. 


“Hi, Preach.” I saw a young tall boy 
in his gunrig uniform step out in front 


ef me. S-What’cha ‘boutta » preacha 1 ‘bout 
tanite, huhh, sayy, preach 
“I ain't th’ preacher.”. I teld him. 
oe ee ee ee 
eachin’ till th’ preachyman comez? 
wel sol ahaa Sere Boss giv ws or- 
(Continued on Magazine Page 12) 
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barrage of war propaganda, that the 
“enemy is the Soviet Union, 

“The peoples in Europe,” the resolu- 
tion states, “are still struggling to get on 


Dr. Gene Weltfish makes the key- 
note address at the Constitutional 
Convention. 


their feet . . . to-heal the wound of the 
. war that was fought on the very door- 
steps and the very backyards of their 
homes. This was a war launched by the 
Nazi aggressors. who hoped to conquer 
the world. There isn’t a country in the 
world able to muster the strength and 
the wealth necessary to wage a war of 
aggression against the United States, the 
richest country in the world.” 

The women indicted “big business in- 
terests in our Own country because “for 
them war is profitable, and, because 


these Big Business interests dream of ° 


worldwide conquest of peoples and na- 
tions all over the world.” They stressed 
the special responsibility of American 
women because “for us, our sons and. our 
husbands, an attempt at world conquest 
can only mean death, devastation and 
destruction.” They saw that today the 
people of the world view the threat of 


war which looms from America with the 
same hatsed as that held for the Nazis. 
And, by overwhelming vote, they called 
on women everywhere to realize that the 
hour is late, and‘and to act to unite 
behind labor-provressive forces to: 

(1) Strengthen and affirm support to 
the United Nations ds a true instrument 
for peace, based on Big Four coopera- 
tion and negotiation. | 

(2) Call on President Truman, follow- 
ing in the tradition of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to meet with Premier Stalin to 
negstiate differences and establish an 
understanding for peace. 

(3) Call for the outlawing of the 
atombomb because its very existence 
creates suspicion and distrust of the 
United States among other nations. 

. (4) Reject the Atlantic Pact, because 
it divides the world into two camps and 
undermines the United Nations. 

(5) Demand that the government 
budget be used for social health and 
welfare needs and not for huge military 
preparations, , 


Congress to Fight 


For Ingrams’ Freedom 


‘A highlight of the convention was the 
tremendous participation of Negro wo- 
men trade unionists, one of whom was 
elected to one of the three highest posts 
in the Congress of American Women. 
Negro women played an _ outstanding 
role. Among some of the participants 
were Ada P: Jackson, Pearl Lawes, 
Halois Mcorhead, recently returned from 
Budapest, Hungary, where they were 
delegates to the Second World Congress 


of Women. 


The convention took an active stand 
in calling on its chapters and afhliates 
to work for the unconditional freedom 
of Rosa Lee Ingram and @gndemned all 
inequalities facing Negro women in job 
opportunities, economic; political and 
social life. Even more important, it re- 
solved to develop struggles in behalf of 
the rights of Negro women, which it 
placed in discussion and in resolution as 
in the self-interest of women of all na- 
tionalities. 

It was an inspiring, well-organized 
convention. Here were not timid, lisp- 


THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (left to right): Pearl Lawes, N.Y,; 
Gerda Lerner, Calif; Frances Smith, N. Y.; Joan Leib, Ohio; Ann Jones, Milwaukee; 


Helen Wortis, N. Y. 


BOOM AN’ BUS’ 


Boom an bus’ — boom an’ bus’ 
That's our country — that’s us, 
Bus an’ boom — bus’ an’ boom, 


moon — 
That's us. 


While trying to expan’ as far as the 


Expan’ in December 

An’ then — remember! 
Bread-lines in June 

As far as the moon — 


That's us — 
— Arthur Alvin Zebbs 


THE NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE CONCLUDES A SESSION: ‘Left 
to right (standing® Myrtle Pitts, Calif.; Amy Rabinowitz, N. J.; Marie Konacho, 
N. Y.; Betty Willeth, Calif.; Louise Pilner, N. Y.; Sarah Eckman, N. Y.; Garnett 
Johnson, Pittsburgh, Pa. Left to‘right (sitting): Katherine Fromer, Chicago; Marion 
Lerner, .N. ¥.; Mary Sumrak, Pittsburgh; Elizabeth Kovaks, N. Y.; Lee Warmik, 
N. Y.; Clara Bodian, N. Y.; Mary Jane Melish, N. Y. 


ing women, but fighters emerging to 
take an equal place with men, demand- 
ing equal rights for themselves aud their 
children; demanding abolition of the 
1,000 and more legal inequalities of 
American women, thus refuting the lie 


,that for American women no more rights 
remain to be won. 


It is significant that especially in re- 
gard to the real rights that remain to 
be fought for—the rights of the working 
woman, the Negro woman, and the 
lower income masses—the convention 
took an impressive stand. This was ac- 
celerated by the participation of more 
than 21 international and local union 
women delegates, who are today 
merged in leadership with women from 
all classes and positions in life. The 
leadership of working class and trade 
union women more than helped to give 
perspective to this Constitutional Con- 
vention, which changed to include, in 
addition to its membership-chapter form 
and its three commissions on peace and 
democracy, child care and education 


and Status of Women—a new commis-. 
sion, on Trade Union Women. The con- 


vention also implemented its constitu- 
tion to provide for expansion of chapter 
and regional organization throughout the 


country. 


Perspective Is For 
A Fighting Women’s Group 


A new national leadership and _ na- 
tional executive board now _ includes 
among its officers: Honory President, 
Dr. Gene Weltfish; Svasidenti Murial 
Draper; Executive Vice-President, Pearl 
Lawes; Executive Secretary, Stella Al- 
len; Recording Secretary, Marie Kova- 
cho; Tredsurer, Harriet Black. Vice- 
Presidents include: Dr. Charlotte Haw- 


kins Brown, Thelma Dale, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Eleanor Gimbel, Mabel 
Gray, Susan Anthony McAvoy, Dr.. 
Maude Slye, Jeanette Turner, Ada Jack- 
son, Veronica Kryson, Helen Phillips, 
Thelma Dale. Members-at-large of the 
Executive Committee are: Annie Alex- 
ander, Stella Allen, Betty Bacon, Ann 
Berenholz, Thelma Neuremberg, Estelle 
Riddle Osborne, Sara Ragozin, Agnes 
Vukcevich, Mary Van Kleek, Marie 
Reed, Essie Robeson, Charlotte, Stern, 
Betty Willett. Alice Kocel Ann Devo- 
nich, Clara Bodian and others. : 


The perspectives of this organization 
are now clearer than they were three 
years ago. The CAW, as a result of 
this historic convention, can with unity 
as its keynote, and building of a ma 
base, unite women on these issues, an 
thus help to lay the basis for an even 
broader unity of women for peace ih 
this country. It is incumbent on the 
labor-progressive forces to give every 
moral and financial support ‘to its en- 
deavors now and in the future. It igs 
the responsibility of the trade unions 
with/its millions of working women an 
wives of unionists, to realize that only 
through support to this progressive unity 
center of women, as well as all efforts 
of progressive women, can it secure ag 
allies for its own cause the millions of 
women whom the American ruling class 


seeks to corrupt and reduce to the Hitler 
Jevel of “kinder, kuche, kirche.” 


It is the.responsibility of all progres- 
siev women to help their communities to 
build this organization and to lend sup- 


‘port to its present campaign for accelere 


ating the peace struggle and related is- 
sues, and to expand its membership and 
influence in.the nation. 
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A Judge Views the Trial of the Communists 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


claim that the very existence of the 
nation may depend upon the suppression 
of the doctrines of Communism. If that 
position is true, then we are compelled 
now—in the twentieth century, which 
the people of the nineteenth century 
believed would be the “Century of 
Light’—to abandon the high ideals and 
doctrines of the founders of our nation 
with regard to the right.of free expres- 
sion, and embark upon a program of 
tyranny and subversion. 

In fact, we are already witnessing 
symptoms of a Jack of devotion to the 


% yoixegel 


ideals of free expression. We behold 
in New York a trial of the leaders of 
the Communist Party upon an indict- 
ment eharging a conspiracy because 
they have advocated the philosophy and 
principles of Communism. Furthermore, 
some of the brightest young men in the 
country, who have the intellectual abil- 
ity to analyze and assist in the develop- 
ment of the highly technical processes 
involved in the production of atomic 
energy, have ®een deprived of their 
jobs because of their belief in or past 
identification with Communism. 


Also, for the first time in our history,. 


laws have been passed which provide 


that candidates for positions in the fed- 


eral service are compelled to take an 
oath that they are not members of the 
Communist Party and do not believe in 
the principles of Communism. This drift 
towards suppression of ideas even per- 
meates our labor organizations, shown 
by the recent regulations in certain 
labor organizations providing that no 


‘ person who is a Communist shall be 


allowed to hold office. 

While interdictions of this type do 
not really mean that free 
an end in America, nevertheless, anyone 
who has a sincere regard for the very 
foundation of democracy—the right of 


h is at 


free speech—must certainly deplore these 
encroachments upon ‘the liberty of free 
expression. The history of the Ameri 
people has demonstrated the wisdom 
the founding fathers in their design 
build a nation based upon the utm 
freedom of the human mind. 

As members of the National] Lawyers 
Guild, therefore, I feel that we eah 
perform no greater service to our . 
try than to insist—even at the risk 
scom, hatred, or ostracism — y 
right of every person in the cand 
express himself freely upon al] the so 
economic, and political issues that 
day to day, crowd upon us for sofuti 
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restaurant on Khoury Street, 
the central artery of the Arab 
quarter in Haifa, I met Tawfik 


Tuby, the Arab Communist leader, 
who is now a deputy in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of Israel. 


This is the first. time in the history 
of the Middle East that an Arab pro- 
gressive personality was elected as a 
deputy in a legislative body. 

Now only 27, Tawfik Tuby speaks 
English.and Hebrew fluently. He was 
born in Haifa, a city with a mixed popu- 
lation, where, since his early childhood 
he has been living on friendly terms 
with Jews. His Christian parents sent 
him to Bishop Gaubet High School ‘in 


Jerusalem, which was run by English 


missionaries. Over there, at the age 
of 14, Tuby started to organize circles 
of progressive Arab pupils, for whom 
he also edited a left-wing Arab publica- 
tion, “Al-Yhad” (The Morrow). In 1940 
the British mandatory power closed that 
publication. After graduation, Tuby re- 
turned to Haifa, where he joined the 
illegal Communist Party. 


In the war years he was active in 
the leadership of the Arab trade unions. 
He helped to organize the workers in 
the oil-refineries, where Jews and Arabs 
fought together against the British mo- 
nopolists. In 1944, he was one of those 
that created the Arab League for Na- 
tional Liberation, the mass: organization 
of Arab Communists: in Palestine. He 
was one of the secretaries of the League, 
and editor of its weekly organ “Al Yti- 
had,” that has been appearing ever 
since. 


. Tuby has never yet left the borders 
of his motherland. When the reaction- 
ary -Arab bands of Kaoukaji and the 
British occupation troops in May, 1948, 
exhorted all the Arabs to leave the 
country, Tuby and his comrades put 
up a hard fight in order to convince the 
Arab population to stay and to cooperate 
with the Jews. Thanks to their efforts 
a considerable section of the Arab popu- 
lation of Haifa and of the neighboring 
Galilee remained in the country. © 

- Tawlik Tuby is one of those who 
brought about the union of Jewish and 
Arab Communists. . During the con- 
vention of unification he was clected 
one of the secretaries of the United 
Party. Subsequently, on January 25, 
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BH An Arab Deputy Helps 


3 Make [srael’s Laws 


Here is the hitherto unpublished story of the Arab contri- 


bution to the defense of Israel, as told to our correspondent 


. 


by the Arab Deputy in the Israel Parliament, the Commu- 
nist leader, Tawfik Tuby. 
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By J. LECHTER 


and Arab deputies (to the Israel Parliament is an indication that understanding and 


full cooperation of the two people’s can be reached.” 


in Jewish, English and Arabic. 


together with three of his Jewish com- 
rades, he was elected by the Progressive 


voters of Israel to represent them in the 


Parliament. 
Fighting 
Arab Reaction 


The Arab deputy told me of the tre- 
mendous difficulties under which he and 
his comrades had to work during the 
past year, 

Reactionary’ Arab leaders spread the 
idea that the partition plan could not 
be applied. They incited civil war and 
promised that Arab rule over the whole 


-’ country would be established with Brit- 


ish help. The Arab Communists pointed 
out, on the contrary, that the real in- 
dependence of: the Arab people could 
not be achieved through fighting, but 
only through cooperation with the Jews. 

The hatred of the reactionaries toward 
the Arab Communists grew to a still 
higher pitch when the latter fought 
against the invasion of Israel by the 
armies of the neighboring reactionary 
Arab states. The Arab Communists 
warned that the invaders wanted to an- 
nex Palestine for Transjordan and other 


‘states, and thereby would deprive the 


Palestine Arabs of the right to an in- 


dependent democratic state which had 


been granted them by the UN decision 
of Nov. 29, 1947. 


How Arab Masses Fought 
Foreign Invaders 


“What activity did your comrades lead 
in the regions of Palestine at present 
occupied by Egypt and Transjordan?” 
I asked him. 

“In the occupied regions,” Tawfik 
Tuby replied, “the Communists mobil- 
ized the masses against the invaders, 
for an independent Arab state. For in- 
stance, in the village Dahriech, close to 
Hebron, Egyptian soldiers came to col- 
lect taxes. On the initiative of the local 
Communists, the population put up an 
armed resistance. In the fight that en- 
sued, three soldiers and four peasants 
were killed. The Egyptians withdrew 
at the end without having got the re- 
quired taxes. aoe 
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At top, a signpost in Israel 


“In Gaza, Egyptian soldiers were of- 


ten kidnapped for an hour or two by 


*.groups of armed underground fighters. 


“ing the real situation. 


The foreign mercenaries were usually 
beaten up by the patriots, and told that 
they should go home to fight their own 
dictator, King Farouk. _ 

“All over the occupied areas the 
Communist Party was ‘driven under- 
ground, and faced atrocious terror on 
the. part of the invading armies. How- 
ever, our comrades did not stop explain- 
As< a result of 
our, effort we often heard of violent 
demonstrations for food, for work, and 
for withdrawing of the foreign troops 
from Palestine. : 

“During those demonstrations in 
Bablus, in the old city of Jerusalem, 
in Gaza and in other places, a consider- 
able number of Arab democrats was ar- 


‘rested, among them some of our respon- 
sible leaders. 


Salim-El-Kasum, general 
secretary of the Arab Trade Union Con- 
gress, who is a delegate to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, as well as 
Khassan Abu-Heyshi, the acknowledged 
leader of the progressive Arab masses 
in Jerusalem, were arrested and sent 
away to Egypt where they’re still in jail. 

“Noteworthy is also a democratic 
manifestation that took place recently in 
Jennin. A great number of participants 


in this demonstration consisted of Irakian - 


soldiers who demanded to be sent back 
home.” 

Only Arab Political Force 

Te Remain in Israel 


“And how about your activity in Is- 


rael?” I inquired. 

“You see,” the Arab leader explained, 
“when a large part of the Arab popula- 
tion had fled Israel int the first weeks 
of the war, as a result of imperialist 
propaganda, we. were the only political 
force that stayed here and that took care 
of the welfare of those Arabs that re- 
mained here. | 

“The Arab masses suffered a , great 
deal in the last year. They are seeing 
clearly now that those reactionaries who 
called them. to fight the partition plan 
were the enemies of the Arab people, 
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and wanted to give our country to King 
Abdullah, thereby leaving it in the status 
of a colony. The Arab masses who 
remained in Israel understand now that 
we should collaborate with the Jews, 
and at the same time fight for an in- 
dependént Arab state. -They also un- 
derstand that the Communists are the 
only political force under whose leader- 
ship they can achieve an indpendent 
Arab state. : 
“The elections of January 25 gave 
us an absolute majority in the Arab 
city of Nazareth, and a third of all the 
Arab votes in Haifa and in Acre. This 
fact proves sufficiently that the Arab 
masses in Israel are now definitely free- 
ing themselves of reactionary influences, 
and that there are in the Arab people 
democratic elements for building an in- 
dependent democratic state.” 


Role as Deputy 
In the Israel Parliament 


“And how do you conceive your role 
as an Arab Deputy in the Israel Par- 
liament?” I. asked. 

“As a Deputy in the Constituent As- 
sembly of Israel,” said Tawfik Luby, 
“T'll fight for the independence of the 
country and for strengthening democracy 
in the State. I will fight for such a 
peace treaty that should make possible 
the creation of an independent Arab 
State in Palestine. J am fully convinced 
that the appearance of such a state will 
strengthen the independence of Israel, 
and will lead to, friendship between the 
Jewish state and the neighboring Arab 
countries. . 

“At the same time, I will also fight 
— Jewish reactionaries in Israel, 
whose attitude to the poor Arab masses 
reminds one of the attitude that the 
ruling reactionary circles in other coun- 
tries have to the poor and oppressed 
Jewish national minority there. All this 
shows, by the way, that the reaction is 
essentially everywhere the same. I will 
fight for equal rights for the Arab popu- 
lation, and against any attempt of race 
discrimination. o 

“I know,” the Arab leader continued, 
“that in this fight I can count on the 
assistance of my friends, the three Jew-. 
ish Communist deputies in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The common attitude 
of us four, Jewish and Arab deputies, 
will be a concrete example of the com- 
mon interests of the Jewish and Arab 

masses, as well as an indication 
that an understanding and full coopera- 
tion of the two peoples can be reached.” 
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U.S.‘Free Enterprise’ Debunked 


‘that the aggressive* drive of American 


What every American should know about our 


economic system. 


Here is a re-evaluation of 


Lenin’s great classic of Marxism which equips 
the working class with the necessary informa- 


* tion for analyzing imperialism—and defeating it. 


By HOWARD JOHNSON 


ie DEFEAT imperialism, the 
workers must understand it, 
see how it works. 

Lenin’s pamphlet Imperialism 
(International Publishers, New 
York) is a powerful weapon in forging 


that understanding for the struggle 


against fascism in the U.S.A. and a third 
World War. | 

Ripping through the hypocrisy used 
by bourgeois liberals and labor reform- 
ists to hide the face of imperialism, 
Isenin’s genius unfolds before the reader 
of “Imperialism—The Highest Stage of 
Capitalism,” illuminating and clarifying 
the present situation with every para- 
graph and sentence. 


The lying stoolpigeon for the Depart- | 


ment of Justice in the present trial of 
the Communists, Louis Budenz, makes 
his usual distortion of every word of 
Marxism. Budenz stated that Commu- 
nist documents use “Aesopian,’ that is, 
double-talk language “as Lenin did” in 
order to conceal their true motives. 

The opposite is true, as Lenin makes 
clear in his preface. Lenin points out 
he was forced to use “that cursed Aesop- 
jan language—to which Tsarism . cdm- 
pelled all revolutionaries to have _ re- 
course whenever they took up their 
Se 

Thus, concealment of the Marxist po- 
sition was not the aim in Lenin’s writ- 
ings, but the fullest avowal of Commu- 
nist aims possible under the rigid Tsarist 
censorship. 


Essential for Understanding 
Fundamental Economic Questions 


Lenin’s brilliant writing, “Imperial- 
ism,” takes the economic facts of life 
about imperialism and proves that im- 
perialism today is the dying stage of 
capitalism. He proves that imperialism 
is monopoly capitalism (the dictatorial 
rule of finance capital, that is, banks 
merging with industrial capital. He 
proves that all talk of democracy, re- 
form, is only delusion of the masses if 
it does not link the struggle for democ- 
racy and reform with the struggle for 
Socialism. 

Every American who is loyal to his 
people, every worker in industry, ab- 
solutely every Communist, should con- 
sider this pamphlet a “must” if we are 
successfully to carry through the strug- 
gle against Wall Street’s drive to war 
and fascism. 

As Lenin states in the Preface to the 
Russian Edition, “I trust that this pam- 
phlet will help the reader to understand 
the fundamental economic question, viz., 
the question of the economic essence of 
imperialism, for unless this is studied, it 
will be impossible to understand and 
= modern war and modern pol- 
tics.” 

Hence, today we can only understand 
the full meaning of the “trial of the 12 
Communist leaders, the Marshall Plan, 
the anti-Soviet war hysteria and the 
North Atlantic War Pact, by understand- 
ing the economic essence of American 
imperialism in 1949. 

Is Economy of the U.S. 
Monopoly Capitalistic? 


WHAT IS THE ECONOMIC ES- 
SENCE of American imperialism? As 
Lenin shows in the great writing, “Im- 
perialism,” the essence of modern im- 
perialism economically is monopoly 
capitalism—and monopoly capitalism is 
reaction, fascism, perpetual threat of 
war, and war itself. 

Is the economy of the United States 
monopoly capitalist? 

Lenin sums up ‘the main economic 
features of imperialism in the following 
way in Chapter VII. He warms that 
imperialism expresses itself in many 
other ways economically. Lenin also 
points out that the economic definition 
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of imperialism is insufficient—to that 
must be added a political definition, 
which he does in the Prefaces to the 
Russian, French and German editions 
of the pamphlet. 

However, the five main economic 
features of imperialism are _ strikingly 
proven in an analysis of British, German 
and American economy. Those features, 
as expressed in the ,U.S.A. today, are: 

1. The concentration of production 
and capital developed to such a high 
stage that it created monopolies which 
play a decisive role in economic life. 

Here in the U.S.A. one-eighth of 1 
percent of the big corporations, or 455 


-» giant concerns, control 51 percent of 


all business assets; 300,000 other corpo- 
rations scramble for the rest of the as- 
sets. 

The big capitalists are frank about 
their aims, however. A revealing in- 
dication of the true character of Wall 
Street's aims is contained in an article 
by Austin Kiplinger in the. March 2, 
1949, Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
Listen to this: 

“The United States must be an im- 
perialist if it is to do its world job prop- 
erly. . . . ‘Imperialism’ has become a 
nasty word, of course, but the facts and 
the logic of our position are inescapable. 


“In ABC’s, the facts are ‘these: The ‘ 


United States can produce more than 
its present capacity to consume. In- 
creased consumption at home will sop 
up some of this excess, but still more 
excess will remain. 

“We sell this excess abroad. And 
since the rest of the world is not up 
to our standard of production, we must 
decide what to take in payment. We 
can let the deficit stand as a debt which 
will probably never be paid. Or— and 


’ this is where imperiatism comes in — we 


can take ownership’ of properties 
throughout the world, and help to run 
them. 


Most Powerful Oligarchs 
In Entire Capitalist World 


“And if we do this, we shall have to 
cooperate with our own government and 
foreign governments te arrange the po- 
litical weather under which American 
ownership abroad will be carried out: 

“This is not exactly like the older 
style British imperialism which frequent- 
ly disregarded the rights of the coun- 
tries in which Britain traded. But rather 
than shrinking in fear from the word 


‘imperialism’, we would do better to 


meet it head-on, and make a virtue of it.” 

2. The merging of bank capital with 
industrial capital, and the creation, on 
the basis of this “finance capital” of a 
“financial oligarchy.” 
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Nowhere is there such a powerful 


group of oligarchs or financial dictators 


as in our own U.S.A. The 60 families 
dominate the giant industries such as 
steel, oil, railroad, packing, etc., as well 
as the huge billion-dollar banking firms 
like Chase, National City Bank. 

3. The export of capital, which has 
become extremely important, as distin- 
guished from the export of commodities. 

(Today, the U. S. imperialists, using 
their privileged position resultant ffom 


the war, are taking over more and more - 


of the export market of their impe- 
rialist rivals. This aggressive drive. fur- 
ther heightens the contradictions be- 
tween the various imperialists, particu- 
larly Britain, and accentuates the strug- 
gle of the colonial peoples against the 
exploitation of the imperialist world.) 

4. The formation of international cap- 
italist monopolies which share the world 
among themselves. 

The House -of Morgan (Dean Ache- 
son, a Morgan man, exercises decisive 
influence for Morgan interests as Sec- 
retary of State) has direct control over 
General Electric -U.S.A., General Elec- 
tric Ltd., Metro-Vickers in Great Britain, 
and AEG, the German Electric Trust, 


and has a large voice in the French: 


Thomson-Houston Trust and the Jap- 
anese Tokyo Druri & Shiboura- Engin- 
eering Works. 

5. The territorial division of the whole 
world among the greatest capitalist pow- 
ers is completed. 

Since Lenin’s analysis, almost one- 


third of the world has ‘moved, by so-. 


cialist and democratic revolutions, out 
of the orbit of imperialist exploitation. 
Hence, the struggle between th various 
imperialist powers is sharpened. The 
drive toward a Third World War is in- 
tensified in the lunatic and impossible 
attempt to wipe out socialism and re- 
gain the whole world as an area for ex- 
ploitation by the big monopolists. 


Browder Copies 


Kautsky’s Errors 


HOWEVER, LENIN CAUTIONS 
that ‘understanding these economic fea- 
tures is not enough. In order fully to 
define imperialism, he points out in bril- 
liant polemics with Kar] Kautsky, Ger- 
man Socialist Party leader, that impe- 
rialism is not a “policy” to be put up 
or to be laid aside by capitalism, but 
imperialism is a stage of capitalism — 
a higher stage of capitalism that breeds 
force, violence and war in general. 

This &nalysis of Lenin’s applies to the 
unoriginal renegade and sham Marxist, 
Browder, who repeats the Kautskyan 
thesis 35 years after it has been proven 
bankrupt. Kautsky said that imperialism 
must not be regarded as a stage of 
coupe) economy, but as a _ policy; 
a definite policy “preferred” by finance 
capital. 

Browder gives a slight twist and says 


imperialism does not flow from its very 
make-up, composition and _ contradic- 
tions, but is a “reaction of the Truman 
Administration to the faulty tactics of 
the left in the labor movement.” 

Browder ‘thus brings Kautsky up to 
date and moves further from Marxism 
into the field of pseudo-psychiatry and 
— and betrayal of the working 
class. 

Further, Lenin destroys the idea of 
the possibility of a “super-government” 
or “world government” or “world union” 
under -imperialism. Lenin defines this 
idea of a world government or monop- 
oly as “a super-imperialism, a union 
of world imperialisms and not struggles 
among imperialisms; a phase when wars 
shalk cease under capitalism; a phase of 
the joint exploitation of the world by 


internationally combined finance cap- 


ital.” 
Contradictions and the 
Atlantic War Alliance 


Lenin points out that the rule of fi- 
nance capital increases the unevenness 
and contradictions inherent in world 


capitalist economy. 
Never have these contradictions stood 


out in sharper relief than today when ~ 


Wall Street has organized the haggling 
bunch of butchers of their own and 
colonial peoples, the Dutch, British, 
French and Italian imperialists, into the 
North Atlantic Alliance with the dollar 
gangsters at the head. 

De Gasperi cries for Eritrea and Som- 
aliland. The mangy British lion howls, 
“Let me keep the Middle East.” In 
France, Schuman bayonets the freedom 
struggle of the Indo-Chinese.. The Dutch 
bloodhounds tear at the heart of In- 
donesia. All are in hock to American 
imperialism and fear the uneasy alliance 
they have made with Wall Street. 


What they do not realize is that every 
time the world has been redivided 
among the imperialists in two catas- 
trophic World Wars, each time more of 
the world has moved out of the orbit 
of imperialist exploitation. There is 
much less of humanity to chew and 
grind on for profits; therefore, the dogs 
find it more difficult to divide up the 


decreasing spoils. 
oO * © 


Role of Reformists 
Under Imperialism 


LENIN FURTHER EXPLAINS the 
economic base of Kautskyism, Browder- 
ism, the diluted Quill, Murray and Cur- 
ran type of reformism—all of them vari- 
ants of opportunism—or class collabor- 
ation. | e 
Lenin points out that “the receipt of 
high monopoly profits by the capitalists 
in one of the numerous branches of in- 
dustry, in one of the numerous coun- 
tries, etc.; makes it economically pos- 
sible for them to corrupt certain sections 
of the working class, and for a time 
a fairly considerable minority, and win 
them to the side of the bourgeoisie of 
a given industry or nation against all 
others.” ¥ 

Thus, the Murrays, etc., avidly follow 
the steel bosses in betraying the Negro 
workers in the labor movement by col- 
laboration with the Klan in Alabama 
and Georgia. , Clinton Golden, of the 
CIO, having buried the hatchet in 
Greece, seeks Ambassadorship to Nor- 
way, and Carey bloodies his fists on 
the stone wall of international working 
class solidarity embodied in’ the 76 mil- 
lion strong WFTU. 


Lenin characterizes these men as 
“bourgeoisified workers or labor aris- 
tocracy who are quite philistine in their 
mode of life, the size of their earnings, 
and in their outlook” . . . and who are 
in our days ... the principal social (not 
military) prop of the beurgeoisie in the 
labor movement. 


“They are the real agents of the bour- 
geoisie in the labor movement, the labor 
lieutenants of the capitalist class,’ real 
channels of reformism and chauvinism.” 

Therefore, Lenin goncludes in his Pre- 
face, with capitalism in its highest stage, 
imperialist decay, degeneracy of capital- 
ism takes place, it omes a rotting 


system maintainin Fang constant war, 


slaughter of peop corruption: of 
sections of a because the 


imperialist can no longer rule unaided. 
THE WORKER 
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- Culture’s ‘Detenders’ 


It is the fashion nowadeys for ruling circles in America to 


speak of the need for defending ‘“‘Western Culture.” 


But 


the famed Soviet writer asks certain relevant questions 
which pose a problem for all peace-loving Americans: Who 


represents ‘Western Culture’? And against whom must it 


be defended? 


(Partial text of an: address by the 
Soviet writer, Ilya Ehrenburg, to the 
World Peace Congress in Paris.) 


XIS SALLY, who was a radio 
announcer for the Nazis, indig- 
nantly said when the Americans 
placed her in the prisoners’ dock: 


“Of what are you accusing me? 
Is it because I was several years ahead 
of you?” 

The people who are preparing a 
new war speak ‘very willingly about 
culture. They say they are compelled 
to defend “western culture” against the 
east. This, of course, is plagiarism, and 
had it not been for the fact that Goeb- 
bels poisoned himself, he could have 
demanded royalties for the rendering 
of his piece by all the “Atlantic” virtuosi. 

They defend race equality by ee 

C 


benzine over Negroes. They “safeguard 


the sovereignty” of other countries by 
appointing and dismissing rulers in 20 
republics. They “foot out” fascism by 
forming divisions of former SS men. 
They assert the principles of freedom 
by crawling under the beds of Holly- 
wood actresses and slamming the doors 
of America in the face of French poets. 
They prosecute Hitlerites because the 
Hitlerites prepared an attack on _ the 
Soviet Union, and simultaneously they 
are drafting plan No. 2 for a similar 
attack. They stand for human dignity, 
and for this they do not spare the 
soap for the rope of the Greek hangmen. 

Who then is to represent “western 
culture’? The members of the Ku Klux 
Klan of Alabama, Yalchin of Turkey, 
Ilse Koch, the Japanese Samurai, the 
slave-owners of Johannesburg, King 
Abdulla, the Munich friends of Hitler, 
the big merchants of Seoul, Chiang Kai- 
shek, Mr. Parnell Thomas and, of course, 
Mr. Viktor Kravchenko. 

From whom do the said gentlemen 
have to defend “western culture’? From 
the “east,” and to the “east” belong 
Louis Aragon and Pablo Neruda, Abbe 
Boulier and the Dean of Canterbury, 
Haldane and the workers of the Paris 
suburbs, the mayor of Florence and 
Howard Fast, Picasso and ‘Thomas 
Mann, Joliot-Curie and the citizens of 
Oradour sur Glanc. 


World Culture Cannot 
’ Be Sliced in Two Halves 


The American upstarts speak more 
than anyone about the defense of “west- 
erm culture.” They, in general, have not 
grown up enough to understand culture. 
They can discuss what will remain of 
the Louvre after an atombomb, they 
can dream of buying up the Louvre, 
but to understand what is in the Louvre 
. . . No! They have not grown up to 
it. Let them modestly think of their 
age, let them stand with bared heads 
in front of the Acropolis, the Capitol, 
the Sofia Cathedral in Kiev, Chartres. 
Culture is not a wedding cake on 
the table of a Mississippi planter; culture 
cannot be cut to pieces. One can con- 
coct any diplomatic document and 
declare in it that Italy is an Atlantic 
country, but ‘one cannot declare the 
“Grand Dragon” from Atlanta and the 
members of the “Un-American Activities 
Committee” to be representative of 
culture—western, easteyn, northern or 
southern. 

The roots of our civilization extend 
to ancient Greece. From there the myths 
of knowledge, aesthetic standards came 
to Italy through ancient Rome, to Russia 
through Byzantium. Italy gave to the 
world Cimabue and_ Giotto, Russia 


‘Andrei Rublev. World culture is not — 


Berlin: it cannot be sliced into two 
halves. : 

Every nation has made its contribu- 
tion tothe treasure house of world 
culture. Leonardo da Vinci and Dante, 
Balzac and Corot, Cervantes and Goya, 
Shakespeare and Dickens, Beethoven 
and Goethe are bound with the Jand 
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that produced them, but they extended 
and enriched the consciousness of all 
mankind. 

How impoverished European culture 
would appear if one were to cut off 
from it the Russia novel, which shook 
the conscience of the world, Russian 
music, the works of Russian scientists, 
and lastly, the discovery of the new 
world made by the Russian people in 
1917. People often argue as whom one 
or another invention belongs to: it has 
happened more than once that scientists 
in different countries grappled simul- 
taneously with one and the same prob- 
lem, but one would hardly dare to 
dispute the priority of Russia in building 
socialism. | | 

He’ who cherishes general culture 


cherishes also the national traits inherent 


in the genius of a given people. 
The Dollar Has 
Gone to Their Heads 


Some doctrinaires in the United States 
like to praise to the skies the “American 
way of life.” Well, if they are satisfied 
with drug stores, gangster films, adver- 
tisements of church services and the 
Un-American Activities Committee, this, 
of course, is their business. 

The trouble is that the dollar has 
gone to their heads, they seriously 


to dig a ditch between themselves and 
500 million people who live, work and 
build the new world. 


Line Between the Dollar 


And the Conscience 


There was a time when France 


marched in the van of mankind. In. 


those days Russian freethinkers were 
called “Voltaireans” and “Jacobins.” 
They were real Russian patriots, who 
wanted happiness for their country. I 
think that Frenchmen, Poles, Italians, 


Czechs and the laboring folk of other 


countries who find inspiration in the 
experience of the Soviet people remain 
good -patriots of their peoples. 


We do not divide culture into west- 
ern and. eastern. We divide the world 
into the builders of culture and the 
vandals,’ into the producers and the 
drones, into living people and _ livin 
corpses. When I pronounce the oa 
“we, I do not confine myself to the 
boundaries of my state. With us are 
the finest people of the entire world. 

After the text of the military collusion 
was published, its advocates said with 
satisfaction: “The splitting of the world 
is now made secure.” Yes, it is indeed 
made secure, but it passes not along 
the line drawn by the authors of the 
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One million Frenchmen, victims of World War II, members of “Fighters for 
Peace and Liberty” petition President Truman for Peace. This letter with Picasso’s 
dove of pease as a postage stamp was delivered to retirmg Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffrey, who refused to transmit it to the White House. The petition was brought 
back from France as a pamphlet by writer Ella Winter. | 


imagine that a movie house on Broad- 
way is finer than the Acropolis, and 
that the “Reader’s Digest” is better 


than Leo Tolstoy. They want to efface 


the individuality of all countries, to 
implant their standard everywhere. To 
them the peoples of Europe are recruits 
which have to be enlisted and drilled 
in good time. 


There is nothing more abominable 


than racial and national conceit. World 
culture has blood vessels which cannot 
be severed with impunity. The peoples 
learn from one another, and will con- 
tinue learning. I think it is possible to 


respect national distinctive features, re-. 


jecting national exclusiveness.,The real 
patriot loves mankind and the real 
internationalist is devoted to*his people. 
The people of a died for their 
native village, for the song they re- 
membered from childhood, for the So- 
viet people, and they died for all the 
villages of Europe, for all the songs of 
the world, for all the peoples of the 


- globe. 


The people now engaged in uniting 
western Europe are not extending their 
mental horizon, but narrowing it. True, 
they are prepared to pull up the frontier 
posts n Luxembourg and Bel- 
gium, but for this they are obligated 


pack It is split between the people of 
the past and the people of the future, 
between the dollar and the conscience, 
between the,atombomb and true hu- 
manism, between the spade of the grave 
digger and the spade of the gardener. 


Our Congress is the best answer to 


‘those who thought of splitting the worid 


into “western” and “eastern.” I ask the 
authors of the military collusion: with 
whom is the Paris of thought and labor? 
With the defenders of peace or with 
the atomists? 

I want to point out once more that 
culture is not an annuity. One cannot 


live only on ancient memorials or only 


on the memory of the past. When cul- 
ture is not augmented by incessant 
labor, fervor, inspiration, culture withers 
—a superstitious maniac. and smvg 
ranter who bolsters up his ignorant 
exhortations by quotations from Dante 
appears against the background of the 


Nuemberg renaissance palaces. It seems 


to me that our main contribution to 
world culture is that we not only cherish 
but create it, that culture in the Soviet 
country is the cause not of the elite, 
but 6f the entire people. 

We paid dearly for peace, and we 
cherish it. We cherish it not because 
we are weak, but because we love 
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eace, and we love peace precisely 
Bm we are. strong. We rebuild 
Stalingrad, we plant forests to combat 
drought, we fight against disease, but 
we do not cultivate plague microbes. 
We write books and looking at our 
children we know that they will enter 
radiant gardens of a different age. We 
are confident of the future, and hence, 


- we think not of how to drench the world 


in blood, but of how to irrigate deserts 
and bring to life the tundra. 3 

We are confident of the future, and 
hence, we say to the people who con- 
demn us: work, build up -your coun- 
tries, educate your children—the triumph 
of the system, the triumph of the idea 
can be proved only by peaceful work, 
creative effort, constructive  Jabor. 
Ancient legend has it that two women 
came to wise judge to settle a dispute 
as to whom a child belonged. The 
woman who pretended to be the mother 
said: “Cut the child in two.” She spoke 
thus because it was not her child. 

The barbarians who now think of 
war are ready to kill the future of man- 
kind because it is not their future. They 
are afraid of time because time is against 
them. They loathe life because_ life ‘is 
with the men of labor and :not with 
the clique of vultures. They ,want war 
because they are doomed, because their 
entire philosophy, aesthetics and eco- 
nomics is reduced to one thing: to the 
atombomb. poe 


Special Message 
For Americans 


There are, Americans here. Never, I 
repeat, never will we take the American 
vultures for the American people. But 
we must say to American friends: do 
not lose a single minute. You have 
people’ possessed by fear, and fear 
makes people mad. America’s present, 
its future are at stake. You cannot, and 
you must not, become a new Germany. 
You live far from Europe, and live in 
your Own way. We may admire some . 
things in your country, reject others. 
But we do not want to settle our dis- 
putes by arms. We do not want to prove 
our rightness by the ruin of cities. 

‘We have come here, and we address 
representatives of all the glorious peoples 
of Europe: let us preserve our common 


home, let us preserve our ancient cul- 


ture. We address this appeal not only 
to people of like mind, but to all men 
of goodwill, whether they are Marxists 
or followers of Kant, freethinkers or 
Catholics. We came here not to prove 
the rightness of our ideal or the superior- 
ity of our social system. We prefer to 
prove this by work, creative effort, the 
progress of the Soviet state. We came 
here to extend our hand to all people 
who really loathe war. There are many 
of them, very many, so many that their 
numbers are incalculable. of 

Who is with those who favor war, 
with the aggressors, with the atomists? 
Let these gentlemen line up and march, 
Perhaps they will not muster even one 
company. 

And with. us are the peoples, whose . 
numbers are incalculable because the 
peoples are innumerable and indom- 
itable. 

As a Soviet writer, a representative 
of.a people slandered by enemies, ours 
and yours, enemies of mankind, I end 
with the words everyone carries in his 
heart: Peace to the World! 
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The Real 
Robert Taylor 


By David Platt 


HAT manner of man is Robert Taylor, star of MGM's 
coming anti-Soviet film, “The Conspirator’? 


fan magazines. In one of them “Screenland,” 
by Alyce Canfield in which the “A 
following truths about the actor 
are revealed: ! ; 

“Barbara, his wife, loves to 
spend quiet hours reading. Bob. 
prefers’ spending those hours 
carefully cleaning his priceless 
collection of guns. Barbara care- 
fully keeps away from dirt and 
muss. Bob likes nothing better 
than to tinker with greasy en- 
gines.” 
“And yet they have a beau- 
tiful understanding,” Miss Can- 

eld is quick to add. 

The magazine writer re- 

veals further: 
~ “Bob is restless, quick mov- - 

ing, agile. So is a tiger. When 
he wants to do something he 
wants to do it NOW.” 


Two for instances: 

1. “Once he flew his plane to New Orleans just because he 
felt like a fish dinner.” | | 

2. “If he feels like practicing with his fly rod and there’s no 
lake handy, he'll borrow someone’s pool. To date he’s caught five 
trees, a diving board and a barbecue pit.” 

“And yet Bob isn’t a whacky individual,” Miss Canfield re- 
assures uS. | 

“To the contrary, he has a maturity, knowledge and depth 
that you rarely find on the Hollywood scene. He analyzes events, 
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tries to find an answer for world problems. His intellect is sharp. | 


Aware. Hes a thinker, with a thoughtful, logical mind. He thinks 
things out himself.” 
To prove it the interviewer quotes Bob’s analyses of the burn- 
ing questions of the day. | ia 
Defending studio economy measures (firings, wage cuts, etc.) 
Bob explains: “I think the studios have every reason to tighten up. 
Profits have dropped. Naturally, they have to curtail production 
whose costs are at an all-time high. It seems inevitable that Holly- 
wood must stop spending so generously, must consider costs and 
percentages. ” 7 
That's Bob for you, always putting principle and the boss’ in- 
terest ahead of naked cash. 
_ Of the threatened depression the actor says: “I don’t know any 
solution to the present stalemate. I’m not an economist. But it 
seems to'me both. capital and labor must give in just a little bit.” 
On the situation abroad: “There is one obvious answer. Amer- 
co = to rebuild the whole world. That'll loosen up the situation 
a little.” 
| Brother, this is the goods. This is 110 “parrot-brain, quoting 
aK: from last night’s editorial.” This is a “thinker with a thought- 
ful, logical mind” who “thinks things out for himself.” And I’m the 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar! © | 
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More Gems from My Collection of Famous Last Words: “Speak- 
ing movies are impossible. It will never be possible to synchronize 
the voice with the pictures.”—David Wark Griffith, Colliers, May 
3, 1924. — 
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“As long as I live I will. never be.a party to anything as un- 
American as a blacklist and any statement purporting to quote me 
as agreeing to a blacklist is a libel upon me as a good American.” 
(Eric Johnston to Bartley Crum on October 19, 1947, a few weeks 
before Eric became a party to blacklisting of the Hollywood Ten). 
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“Hoover will be the first among the rulers to bring his country 


back from the world-wide economic depression.”—Louis B. Mayer 


of MGM, October, 1930. — ’ 
a 
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“Taxation without representation is tyranny. These words have 
rung down the years since the historic Boston Tea Party was the 
first stepping stone to America’s glorious independence. Today these 
words have come to have an ironic sound to some of our motion pic- 
ture people in Hollywood who have been so flagrantly and unfairly 
treated by the income tax collectors. Our own American Revolution 
was caused directly by taxation when King George failed to listen 
to the pleas of the long suffering colonists. Injustice is bad enough 
in any -class or individual but it is particularly outrageous in the 
case of motion picture people because the whole system of income 
taxation is an unjust one . . . all the motion picture folk are taxed 
on their big incomes and no provision is allowed for the lean years.” 

a Parson's testament of faith in democracy for the few. 


Quoted by Joel Faith in New Theatre Magazine, August, 1935.) 
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Adolph Menjou on UMT: “J believe America should arm to 
the teeth. I believe in universal military training. I attended Culver 
Military Academy during the last war and enlisted as a private. 
Due to my military training, I was soon made an officer and it 
taught me a great many things. I believe if I -was told to swim the 
- Mississippi River I would learn how to swim. [Make it the Atlantic, 
_ Adolph, and you're in.] Every young man should have military 

training. There’ is no better thing for a young man than military 
training for his discipline, for his manhood, for his courage, and for 
love of his country. I know it -was good for me. It never did me 


any harm.” (Except instill in him a raging hatred for anything pro- 


. gressive and decent.) 


Movies: 


himself, 


‘Edward, My Son’ Usual 


Portrait of a Financiar 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


EDWARD, MY SON is the 
kind of movie that those loyal 
to Hollywood use as argument 
to prove that Hollywood is quite 
an unfettered place. Here, they 
say, is a movie about a finan- 
cier who is not presented as a 
benevolent; dime - distributing 
Rockefeller. All this talk of 
Communists that Hollywood is 
tied to Wall Street, that it 
doesn't ever present a critical 
picture of capitalism is just not 
true. ; 

Arnold Boult, the hero of the 
movie, is a ruthless, unscrupul- 
ous man who becomes a great 
financial power in England 
through the exercise of these 
qualities. He commits arson 
after he has raised the insur- 
ance on his shop and, thus, 
makes his first sizable bit — of 
capital. His personal code of 
ethics is that of every man for 
and his story shows 
that it works effectively in busi- 
ness. : 

In the pursuit of money and 
power the movie's hero utilizes 
or grinds under every one who 
comes his way. It is his partner 
who takes the punishment when 
his machinations are found out, 
or he jettisons him in order to 
be free to expand his activities. 
The movie shows that all this 
has not only financial rewards. 
He receives a title, so that it 
would seem that there are peo- 
ple of this caliber bowing from 
the waist or bending one knee 
at the court of St. James. 


IT IS REMARKABLE, how- 
ever, how a film can tell such a 


story without being critical of 


capitalism and even lauding it. 
This meteoric rise to power of 
a small shopkeeper occurs with- 
in 20 years, not in the expand- 
ing years of capitalism but in 
these last 20 years in which you 
and I have been living. How 
many small shopkeepers may 
not feel_that, eschewing some of 
Lord Arnold Boult’s more ob- 
vious sins, they may not also 
attain and keep his rewards—his 
power, his money, his title. 


For there’s nothing in the 
movie to show that becoming a 
financier is a sin. The trouble 


with Lord Boult is the old story - 


—it's not what he does but the 
way he does it. This schizo- 
phrenic ethics allows the movie to 
condemn his actions without his 
actions ever ever appearing to 


follow naturally from his. pur- 


suit of money, or without his 
actions ever suggesting that the 
career of a financier is anything 
but a noble endeavor. Dive in, 
the movie. says, you can swim 
without getting wet. 


Lord Boult simply got carried 
away. Finance was only the 
horse he rode to hell. All he 
wanted to do was to get the 
best there was in the world for 
his son. This is what he tells 
himself over and over again and 
what the audience is asked with 
singular lack of irony to aecept. 
This “tragic flaw” in Lord Boult 
substitutes in the story for the 
ethical pitfalls with which cap- 


italism besets humanity. 
| ° ° ° 

IT IS INTERESTING to note 
the debilitating effects of such 
a point of view on Edward, My 
Son. It is never realistic, it is 
never convincing, and it is con- 
stantly falling back on dramatic 
trickery to keep its story going. 
The son of the title never ap- 
pears; The audience is kept 
waiting, tickled into suspense by 
the talk of him, and it. becomes 
something of a game to see how 
“warm” it can get in the scripts 
game of hide-and-seek. 

The hero is a powerful finan- 
cier but you never know how 
he did it. One moment he is 
shopkeeper who burns his shop, 
the next he is sitting in sumptu- 
ous offices. To have told what 
happened in the interval would 
have implicated others. And this 
evasion has its effects on the 
story. In order not to condemn 
the system the major portion of 
Lord Boult’s life remains in the 
dark. What would give sub- 
stance to the characterization is 
as absent as the son. 


All that remains is a portrait 


‘of a man moved by abstract 


passions. It may exercise a wish- 
fulfillment appeal on audiences | 
who discard the passions and 
see only the rich appointments 
of his office and his home. But | 
there is no reality in this, so 
that the story is monotonous 
and enervating. It appears, af- 


_ter all, that Hollywood is still 


at its old stand selling its old 
wares. 
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Books: 


By George Morris 


THE APPEARANCE of La- 
bor Fact Book No. 9 which 
covers the eventful years 1947- 
48, is well timed. Never was a 
handy summary of facts more 
welcome. During those two 
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LABOR FACT BOOK, NO. 


9 International Publishers, New 
York, prepared by the Labor 
Research Association. 199 pages. 
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years history rushed by to the 
tune of a jazzband of hysterical 
noise and the deceit and contu- 
sion deliberately sown by our 
channels of misinformation. 


People find it very difficult to 
see through this maze of organ- 


_ ized ‘confusion, or somehow to 


classify and take stock of the 
things they see. The Labor 
Fact Book is designed to put 
into a nutshell the facts of in- 
terest to live people in the labor 
and progressive movement, and 
to help them shape those facts 
igo ammunition in the fight for 
the advancement of the working 
class: The biennial fact books 
have been such a handy refer- 
encé since 1931. As the pre- 


vious eight, the ninth volume - 


has been prepared by the Labor 
Research Association under the 
personal direction of Robert .E. 
Dunn who is both dean of labor 
researchers and easily com- 
mands a top position in that 
field. os 


. The book is not just: an: ab- 


stract compilation of facts. The 
facts are grouped and organized 
to point to conclusions, espe- 
cially to the new phenomena 
that stand out for the period 
covered in the book. 4 
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THE FIRST SECTION titled 


Economic Trends, is the curtain - 


raiser for the already unfolding 


economic crisis. What has been 


ernment. studies, 
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the trend in the gross national 
product? How has the national 
income been distributed? What 
happened to savings, buying 
power, farm economy, prices, 
employment? Do any facts 
point to an upswing? Are 
new capital investments a likely 
base for an upswing? Such are 
some of the questions answered 
in the facts compiled in the first 
section of the book. 


A special section covers the 
recent economic trends in the 
United States as influenced by 
the “cold war”. policy. Data is 
given on the newest forms of 


_ American imperialism and on its 


latest inroads. 

A companion section gives 
the facts of the “cold war” and 
its effect on labor and social 
conditions. Collected from the 
government's own sources, the 
material in that chapter debunks 
the widely ballyhooed yarn that 
living standards have gone up 
since the war ended. One table 
shows that 14 percent of Amer- 
icas spending units” had an in- 


come of less than $1,000 in 


1947;-36 percent below $38 a 
week and only five percent had 
more than $7,500 that year. 


Particularly interesting are the | 


data on the trend of real wages. 
They show a fall in actuab earn- 
ings although the naked eye sees 
higher nominal wages. 
oe. € . 
MUCH SPACE is given to the 
study of America’s 
budget. Cited are several gov- 
and tables, 
surveys, like the one showing 
that in 34 cities studied in June, 
1947 (when the cost of living 
was much lower than today) 


$57.77 a week was the lowest 


reduced to maintain a minimum 


of “health and efficiency.” The 


widely recognized - higher-level-: 
ed Heller “health and decency” 


family 


for Labor 


budget of $4,111.22 is itemized. 


This section should be quite 


handy for workers preparing for 
contract negotiations. 

The section on civil rights re- 
flects the maze of oppressive 


_ laws, witch-hunts, persecution - 


of Communists and other pro-' 
gressives, “loyalty” oaths, Ne- 
gro-baiting, and like evidence 
of the creeping-up of fascism ‘in 
this country. 


« * @ 
‘ THE PART ON TRADE 
union trends contains reports on 
the 1947-48 conventions of the 
AFL and CIO and the effect of 
the “cold war” upon the policies. 
of those two organizations. 
Much is also given on the newly 
developed interest in the labor 
movement for health and wel- 
fare funds and pensions. The 
Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists is dealt with under a — 
separate heading. 


The section on labor legisla- = 
tion and_ strikes covers two 
years experience under the 
Taft-Hartley Law and _ similar 
state legislation. Another sec- 
tion covers poltical action trends 
in the labor movement, the data 
of the 1948 election and the rise 
of the Progressive Party. The 
final and eighth section is on 
the world labor movement. It 
is a record of the ‘issues and 
events that brought the CIO’s 
withdrawal from the Woeld: 
Federation of Labor. Other 
parts of that section deal with 
the rise of the labor movement 
in the new democracies and 
Germany. There. is a separate 
section on developments in the 
Canadian labor movement. | 

People whe write, speak, read, 
teach, study, organize or nego- 
tiate laber contracts will find 
the facts packed inte the 191 
pages of Labor Fact Book No. 9 
a very valuable asset. ‘ 
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On Stage: 


Successful Launching of People’s rama 


By Barnard Rubin 


WE'RE LUCKY HERE in New 
York: we can now say proudly— 
and accurately—that we have a 
people's theatre. For a talented, 
sincere, inter-racial group of young 
progressive theatre artists, united 
in People’s Drama, has overcome 
heart-breaking odds, and_ has 
launched .its career of presenting 
plays which~«serve the people’s 
cause with a sensationally success- 
ful production of John Wexley’s 
‘They Shall Not Die.’ 

It is true that the People’s 
Drama production of this play 
which is based on the famous 
Scottsboro case, is exciting theatre. 

It is true that this production 
which, striking out boldly and ag- 
gresSively against jimcrow frame- 


Wexley’s ‘They Shall Not Die’--A 


ups a la Trenton Six today, fea- 


tures acting of a caliber which 
equals and surpasses most of the 
highly-touted performances on the 
Broadway stage today. , 

It is true that Gene Frankel has 
directed Wexley’s play with a ro- 
bust feeling for dramatic conflict 
and physical action which has 
heated some scenes to the point 
where they fairly sizzle and hiss in 
an angry sea of outrageous inci- 
dent and clashing passions. 

It is true that “They Shall Not 
Die’ stands out for its raw frank- 
ness: it minces neither raw words, 
action or characterization in its ex- 
pose of jimcrow brutality. 
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AND SO it is true that the Peo- 
ple’s Drama profuction of “They 
Shall Not Die’ is not only power- 
ful entertainment;-it is a powerful 
weapon to be used against the sys- 
tem of police and judicial frame- 
ups of the Negro people. . Progres- 
sive Organizations, unions, political 
groups now have this. weapon at 
their disposal. Their members, 
friends and people they want to 
influence would benefit from, en- 
joy and be thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to see this production. With 
tickets selling at a dollar and less 
on weekdays and a dollar. and a 
half and less on weekends (plus 
tax), and with discounts available 
for sizable organization sales, pro- 
gressive groups, it seems to me, 
would have to be quite backward 
to pass this deal up. 


IF THE ABOVE seems like an 
outright plug—it is deliberately so. 
In recent years I have seen hun- 
dreds and hundreds of plays and 
have watched scores and scores of 
theatre groups: I have seen better 

lans than ‘They Shall Not Die; 

ut I have never, in that time, 
come across a theatre® group like 
People’s Drama, which has ex- 
cited in me—and many others— 
such genuine enthusiasm. 

If you make it your business to 
see People’s Drama's first produc- 
tion in its little theatre in Yugo- 
slav Hall, you will be able to boast 
that you were in on the ground 
floor of what, to me, is one of the 
most important  social-cultural 


events in our town for some time: 
the begining of a permanent rep- 
ertory of progressive plays, at low 
prices, done with fervent know- 


how. 
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THE ARTISTS in People's 
Drama know they have a tough 
job, and I like the way they go 
about it. I first saw this production 
last Saturday: night at. a Commit- 
tee To Free the Trenton Six bene- 
fit, and on the basis of that excel- 
lently received performance I was 
prepared to write an enthusiastic 
review in which, of course, I would 
mention the weaknesses noticed. I 
didn’t know at the time, that Wed- 
nesday was scheduled critics night, 
so I went back again to write the 


performance. I was amazed at the 
way in which flaws of Saturday's 
performance had been worked on, 
and the improvements qualitatively 
and quantitatively achieved in the 
short interval. Here, it was ob- 
vious, was no self satisfaction; here 


were serious artists at work. 
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THE TEMPO had been speeded 
up, a weak performance strength- 
ened, bits. of business added, etc. 
Of course it’s not a perfect produc- 
tion. One doesn’t see that even 
without the difficulties People's 
Drama has to face: bad acoustics, 
inadequate staging facilities, and 
all the headaches that go with 
little money. The opening scene 
lags; not all the actors, particularly 
those playing bit parts in the con- 
current cell scene, have as yet mas- 
tered the acoustics problems. 


Mr. Wexley’s fiery play is not 
without its faults either. The basic 
responsibility for the horrible ef- 
fects of Southern Jimcrow he so 
ably indicts is barely, if at all, in- 
dicated. Motivations in some cases 
seemed to be skimpily developed. 
What did make the noted criminal 
lawyer, accustomed to high fees 
from the gangster-clients, take on 
the legal defense of the framed 
Negroes without pay and without 
even a hope of reimbursement for 
rexpenses? We could have done 
with more knowledge of why and 
how Lucy Wells summoned up the 
courage to repudiate her false tes- 
timony that she and her com- 
panion had been raped by the Ne- 
gro defendants. This was also true 
in the original version of Mr. Wex- 
ley’s play. 

* . . 

YET, withal, Mr. Wexley’s 
script, after fifteen years, speaks 
extremely well for itself. And 
speaks its piece in no ‘uncertain 
terms. Red-baiting is put in its 
proper place as well as Jimcrow 
brutality. The difference between 
a workingtclass mass action ap- 
proach to defending Negro victims 
of frameup and the _ reformist 
method is debated. (Here, how- 
ever, more production evidence of 
the first method than the fleeting 


review on the basis of the later} 
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A SCENE from the People’s Drama Production of “They Shall Not Die.” 
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reference of the Attorney General 
to protesting telegrams would 
have helped.) 

‘They Shall Not Die’ has fire 
and clash; and when the chips are 
down and the white supremacists, 
Jew-baiting’ prosecuting attomeys 
and the plucky defense counsel are 
fighting it out, no holds are barred 
and the audience gets the full im- 
pact of each blow—below as well 
as above the belt. For, after acting 
as spectators of the events leading 
up to the trial, the audience be- 
comes part of the crackling court 
room scenes; so don't be surprised 
if, when you see the play, the man 
in the seat next to you is actually 
thrown out of his seat by the court- 
room guard as a disrupter: of the 
trial. 

* « . 

YVE MENTIONED the general 
high gan of much of the act- 
ing; but what stood out was the 
excellent ensemble performing of 
the Negro actors who played the 
defendants. Each gave evidence 
of being skilled actors individually 
but they also displayed a quality 
rare among even the best-equipped 
actors on the American stage: the 
ability to perform as a member 
of a pow within the cast, de- 
scribed in the script as closely 
knit. Usually one or more of the 
actors within such a group will try 
to act above the others: if he or: 
they succeed the others will simply 


go through their motions mechani- 
cally as the inter-relationship of all 


has been broken and the group is 
no Jonger the group described in 
the script. Not so here, however. 
Each of the Negro actors created 
their individual characterization; 
but each played to and with the 
others. * seni Scott played the 
major Heywood. Parsons role in 
this style as did Duke Williams, 
Lou Peterson, Bill Robinson, Ray 
Hill and Lester Gilmore. 
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Lee Nemetz was sincere, intelli- 
gent and alert as the embattled de- 
fense ‘attorney, and Ruth Tarson 
was fine—realistically tawdry, as 
the hard-bitten cheap prostitute, 
degraded by the horrible poverty 
of the southern mill-worker’s ex- 
istence to the role of the bargain 
counter fake “victim” of the rape 


that never took place. 
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HOWARD WIERUMSS stint as 
the county prosecutor I thought a 
magnificent job. Here was the 
opportunistic small town southem 
politician always with an eye out 
for the main chance, the mind 
working competently and _ cease- 
lessly within its narrow and twisted 
orbit. Here is the man who care- 
fully works up an ostensible pas- 
sion so as to more effectively play 
on the prejudices of a_ bigoted 
southern jury. Mr. Wierum is 
really ‘and when he goes to work 
on his inflammable dialogue he 
licks at it like a low, flickering, 
sulphurous flame. 

Bill Weaver was convincingly 


passionate and effective as the 
young white-supremacist attorney 
general. Irving Pakewitz, as thé 
Judge who. pleaded ‘for justice for 
all in his court, condemned vio« 
lence, and then in’ a low, gentle 
and pensive tone ruthlessly rule 
almost continuously against the des 
fense, gave a_ successful 
thoughtful performance. 

_ Shirley Norris, as the —t 


|repentant fellow-traveller, reveale 


an intensity not surprising to thos@ 
who saw her in the New Theatre’s 
‘Waiting for Lefty.’ But Miss Nore 
ris) main chance came in a scen 
(not in last Saturday's cneuamaiaal 
which is not fully integrated into 
the script as is, and does not, as 
mentioned above, provide hef 
with sufficient motivation for her 
repentance. 

Others who gave a helping hand 
were Gene Gross who drew quité 
a few laughs with his amusingl 
done account of his night out wi 
his boy friend and the two tarne 
ished ladies; Salem. Ludwig, who 
does justice to every part I’ve seen 
him in; Tony Kray as the repent 
ant girl’s mother; Ray Montgomery 
as the doctor who examines th¢ 
girls for rape evidence; Harold 
Gordon as the Prison Keeper, an 
Neil Polidori as the Sheriff. 
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IF I were you, I'd get my a 
soon. Word is beginning to sprea¢ 
around that the progressive movép 


ment really has something in thé 
People’s Drama. 


Around the Dial: 
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By BOB LAUTER 


SOME. MONTHS AGO the 
Voice of &reedom Committee 
Jaunched a campaign to place a 
Negro news commentator on 
one of the four majer networks, 

As the first step in the cam- 
paign, the Committee, acting on 
the suggestions of its monitors 
and others, drew up a list of 
18 possible Negro commenta- 
tors. This list formed the basis 
of a poll which was published 
in the Committee’s_ bulletin. 

- a . 

AT THE VERY BEGIN- 
NING of the campaign, the Ne- 
gro press pitched in to popular- 
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ize it, and to encourage votes 
from its readers. The story went 
out over the wires of 4 Negro 

ress association. Here, in New 

ork, the Amsterdam News 
published a prominent article on 
the poll and the purposes of the 
campaign. 

Since then, the campaign has 
reached the trade union move- 
ment, and the Committee is now 
distributing poll cards to make 
voting more easy. 

- Already the Baltimore local of 
the Marine, Cooks, and Stew- 
ards Union has mailed back ap- 
proximately 200 poll cards con- 
taining the choices of the un- 
ion’s members, One United 


Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers local has ordered 5,000 
cards for distribution among the 
members, and another UE local 
has ordered 1,000 cards. Re- 
quests continue to come in, in- 
cluding one from a UOPWA Jo- 
cal for 1,000 cards. ; 
o 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE 
of the poll is to organize a pub- 
lic demonstration for a Negro 
network commentator so that 
when the Committee finally ap- 
proaches the powers that be, it 
will have concrete. evidence of 
widespread support in this cam- 

ign. It will need such evi- 

since the networks will 


certainly raise such specious ar- 
guments as the lack of an “ex- 
perienced” Negro commentator, 
shortage of time, need of a 
sponsor, etc. | 

After thousands of poll cards 
are in, the Committee's board 
of judges will meet with the 
three top candidates to select 


' the individual around whom the 


campaign will proceed. The next 
step will be to back the poll 
with a petition campaign, and to° 
approach the networks and the 
FCC, armed with popular sup- 
_ . | « ° 


ALL READERS of the 
Worker can help the Voice of 


Voice of Freedom Campaign Reaches Unions 


Freedom Committee in this 
cellent campaign.. Bring po 
cards into your own trade uniofg 
local, your own social or poli 
cal organization. Help make 
a:national, rather than a regions 
al campaign. 

You can obtain poll cards for 
the asking by writing to the: 
Voice of Freedom Committee 

: 122 W. 71 St. 
New York 23, New York 


Do this as promptly as pose 
sible, since the voting is only th 
first step in a campaign whi 
must reach its climax wh 
—_ returns to -its fall sch 
ules. 


| 
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HOT MONEY 


A Magic Trick 
Tell your friends you can pick 
out the coin they are concentrating 
on. They can put any number of 
coins in a hat; then, while you turn 
your back, they can choose a coin, 
pass it around, mark it, and put it 


back. 


j 


, i) 
| f } > 
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How do you do it? 

The coin chosen by your friends 
becomes warm from being han- 
dled, as they pass it around. The 


other coins in the hat are cool. The 


read daily. 


And children will begin“ ° ..... 


I am 9 years old. I.am in the fifth 
grade of P.S. 96, Bronx. I wrote this 
poem for my class, and the teacher and 
classmates thought it was very nice. If 
you think it is all right I would like you 
to print it in the Daily Worker which I 


Comradely yours, 
Ronald Gluck. 


LIFE BEGINS SPRINGTIME 
Spring is here. 
The sun is bright. 
There are longer days 
And shorter nights. 


Birds will be coming 
Back from the south, 


And children will begin to shout,. 


Come out! Come out! the sun is out.’ 


Many different birds come 


Back from the south, 


Blackbirds, bluebirds, sparrows and: 
robins, .. po fe 


_ I wonder how it all comes .ahout.., 


ep ti 


Their springtime life; — 
Baseball, rowing, - 


- violet; BK — black; R—red; P—pink, hi lcceane ape a 


And riding their bikes. : 


person doing the trick has only to 
feel for the “hot money.” Isn't it 
simple? . 
(Adapted from “Magic for All,” The 
Hilustrated Book of Tricks, by Bob 
Duna, with the permission of the pub- 
lisher, Citadel Press, N. Y.) 


ss lalasaheuatehsacuesenanctecncohteeet cece ceeer a 


DO MY EYES DECEIVE ME? 


Do my eyes deceive me, or are 
these sentences punctuated. incor- 
rectly? See if you can improve 
them so. they make seme sense. 


1. The new boy came into the . 
schoolroom on his ears. He had red - 


earmuffs over his eyes, snow: gog- 
es in his mouth, bubble. gum on 


is feet, stout shoes around. his. | 


waist, a cowboy belt in each hand. 


He carried an apple fer the teacher, 


Happy spring, 
Bright and gay. : 


| Winter now 


Has passed away. 


Paste this “puzzle 
on thin : 
. vw 


Why. Can't He Read? 


The answer to a ques- 
tion from a mother 
whose seven-year-old 
son has difficulty in 


E 


El 


' By JO LYNNE 


Federated Press 


LESS EXPENSIVE MILK 
O MATTER how much milk you're drinking now, the chances 


are it isnt enough. 


Recent nutrition studies have shown that the pint a day tradi- 
tional for adults (and how many get éven as much as that?) is at 
least a glass short of the amount of milk needed to furnish the cal- 
cium needed for strong bones and teeth. In addition, riboflavin, a 
key vitamin, is generously supplied in milk and .the protein it fur- 


-nishes is of very good quality. 


‘It may be that for many budgets current fluid milk prices are 
just too high to permit purchase of a quart a day for every child 
and almost that much for every adult in the family. That’s where 
dry skim milk, or nonfat dry milk solids, comes in. You can buy it 
for home use and get a quart of milk from it for about 7 cents. 

Add water as directed and you have all the good of milk with 
the cream removed—which means all the calcium, riboflavin, phos- 
phorus and protein. Dr. Pauline Paul of the Michigan Experiment 
Station said recently that “the ease and convenience of its use as its 
high nutritive value justify its place along with flour, salt and sugar 


‘on the pantry shelf.” 


MIXING AND STORING 


It’s easy to keep. Just store in tightly closed in a cool place. 
Measure water from the tap into a bowl, add the milk powder and 
beat it with a rotary beater until the mixture is dissolved. Or shake 


the milk an water in a jar. 


Once the milk is fluid, it must’ be kept under refrigeration. 
In most recipes, though, you use the powdered milk in dry form, 
mixing it with other dry ingredients and then adding water as the 


liquid instead of milk. 


If youre going to use the fluid milk as a beverage, you do 
better adding chocolate syrup or making cocoa because the taste is 


better that way. 


METHODS OF USING 


Better than using the skim milk as a substitute alone, you can 
step up the nutritive value of dishes by adding more than the reg- 
ular amount of milk powder. For instance: generally you see 3 table- 
spoons of powder to a cup of water for each cup of milk. For better 


nutrition, double that quantity. 


Or, if youre making mashed potatoes, cooked cereal, ham- 
burger, etc., add 3 or 4 tablesponful. Put a tablespoon or dried 


milk into a glass of regular milk and get more of the needed nut- ° 


rients into your child. 


In making batters or Coughs. Dr. Paul suggests, substitute 2 
tablespoons of the powder for each 2 tablespoons of flour in each 
cup of flour called for. If a recipe calls for 1 cup of milk and 1 cup 
of flour, use 5 tablespoons of dry skim milk, 1 cup of water and 


1 cup of flour Jess 2 tablespoons. 


A very nutritive pudding may be.made which has twice the 
milk value of pudding made with fluid milk following this recipe 
suggested by the Michigan station: 

_. Mix 1% cups sugar, 1% cups cornstarch, 1 teaspoon salt, 7 cups 
dry skim milk. Store this in a tightly coverd container. To prepare 
4 servings of pudding, use % cup of this mix to 114 cups of water, 
adding water gradually and stirring until smooth. Bring to boil over 
gentle heat and add one quarter teaspoon vanilla when done. 


HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS | 


FRIED CAULIFLOWER 

Soak a head of cauliflower in 
salted water for a half hour. 
Cook in boiling salted water 
until done but not soft. Drain 
and 
‘Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and saute slowly in hot butter 
until they are a delicate brown 
all over. Serve surrounding a 
broiled chop on the luncheon 
platter. 

7 * 
LEMON TARTS 

Fwo lemons, 2 cups sugar, 2 
eggs, 1 cup crumbled cake 
crumbs. Mix the juice and 
grated rind of the lemons with 
the sugar, eggs and cake crumbs. 
Beat until] smooth. Line gem 
pans with pastry, pour in mix- 
ture and bake mm a hot oven until 
the crust is a light~brown. In- 


triguing. a 


LEMON PARFIAIT 

A delightful ending to the 
formal dinner. Make 1 cup of 
thick lemon syrup by heating 
1 cup sugar with % cup water 
and-adding the juice and grated 
rind. off 3 lemons. Pour over 
this 3 beaten egg yolks. Cook in 
a double boiler until it thickens. 
Remove from fire and chill. 
When cold turn in 2 cups heavy 
cream whipped stiff. Pour into 
a mold, seal<tightly and pack 
in ice and salt for 3 or 4 hours. 
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separate into flowerets. . 


THRIFT WITH FOOD 


When beating egg whites, 
add a pinch of salt to help hold. 


~ volume in the finished product. 


_ For a tart accent to boiled 
carrots, beets, or turnips, use a 
little vinegar or a squeeze or 
two of lemon. 

Protect the natural flavor of 
butter. Keep it away from 
foods with strong flavors or 
odors. 

Use peanut butter with your 
favorite salad dressing to serve 
with fruit salad. Blend 1-3 cup 
of the peanut butter with 2-3 cup 
of dressing. 

For novel flavor in cooked 
Carrots, turnips, or onions, add a 
little milk just before serving. 


learning to read. 


By Beatrix Tudor-Hart 
VERY FEW children are 


-ready before they are seven, 


either by. inclination or in men- 
tal. maturity, to tackle the task 
of symbolic thinking which is 
involved in learning to read. 


Yet we persist in trying to. 


make all children learn to read 
between the ages of five and 
seven. 


All children learn their letters 


as part of their play long before 
they are seven, because “know- 
ing letters” seems grown up and 


. the grown-ups, mostly parents, 


are only too eager to teach! 


It is just as easy to teach and 
to learn, the sounds of letters as 
their names. 


The sounds help in learning 
to read; in fact, they are the ba- 
sic key to reading, whereas the 
names are of no use. 


If children are to learn intel- 
ligently, they must understand 
this and, therefore, be able to 
build up and separate the vari- 
ous letter sounds with which 
words are made. | 


Very few children can do this, 
beyond the very simple two- 
and _ three-letter sounds, under 
the age of seven, but most chil- 


dren can, and will, do it at seven 
and after. 

Teachers in the infant schools 
have given unwitting recognition 
to this psychological fact by 
dropping the _ old - fashioned 
method of teaching reading 
phonetically (letter sounds and 
syllables) and substituting the 
sentence method. 

This is based on the young 
child’s ability to memorize cer- 
tain visible patterns. 3 

It is a dangerous method, be- 
cause it strains that ability in 
the majority of children, and 
even the most rabid “sentence 
method” teachers admit that 
phonetics must be taught some 
time, because it is impossible to 
learn every word in the English 


language by a separate act of 


visual memory. 

Because sentence reading is 
begun at five and because the 
children are expected to read 
fluently at seven, phonetics are 
introduced at six, when the chil- 
dren are stil] too young to be 
able to grasp them. 

What can the parents do to 


help? Unless a chitd is showing 
signs of worry and anxiety under 
the age of seven, it would be 
wiser for the parents not to 
worry either. . 

If the child is worrying, then 
it would be wisest to help him 
at home with the,actual reading 
he is dealing with at school, 
while at the same time teaching 
him the sounds of letters. 

With the child of seven and 


over, who is not making pro- 


gress, it would be wise for pa- 
rents to help, whether the child 
worries or not, because of the 
insistence of schools that chil- 
dren shall be reading at seven. 

At that age, it is essential for 
children to have a good. under- 
standing of letter sounds, while 
learning through easy readers 
(phonetic) to become fluent. 

There is quite sufficient evi- 
dence that the majority of chil- 
dren who fail to learn to read 
in the infant school, do-so not 
for psychological reasons, but 
simply because something is 
asked of them which they can- 
not in fact do. 


SOME NEW RECIPES 


EVAPORATED MILK 
FOR WHIPPING 


You can whip evaporated milk 
—and theres more than one 
way to do it. 

To whip evaporated milk, 
chill it first. Keep it chilled after 


its whipped and until it’s served _, 


— at 50 F. or lower. 


Youll probably find that the 
following aids help whipped 
evaporated milk to hold up. For 
best stability soak 4% teaspoon ot 
gelatin in 2 teaspoons of cold 
water, and add to 1 cup of evap- 
orated milk. Scald the milk in a 
double boiler. Chill to 50 F. or 
lower before whipping. Or, it 
no gelatin is used, scald the milk 
in the double boiler and chill 
before whipping. 

Here’s a method that’s less 
effective than the gelatin-and- 
scalding .routjne, but simpler. 


Allow 1 tablespoon of lemon 
juice for each % cup of milk | 


(measured before whipping). 
Whip the chilled milk, then fold 


in the lemon juice. 
* 


CREAMED SHRIMPS 


REMOVE seeds and mem- 
brane from 2 green peppers and 
cook for 5 minutes in boiling 
salted water. Cut into thin 
strips. | . 

Blend 3 tablespoons of butter 
or butter substitute with 3 table- 
spoons flour and stir in 1 pint 
of milk slowly. Ceok until 


_ smooth. 


Add 1 pint cooked fresh 


shrimps, or jarred shrimps, the 


peppers-and %% teaspoon salt and 
cook until the shrimps are hot. 


Serve. 
* 


CHEESE PASTE WITH NUTS 


A paste to augment the eve- 
ning lunch with quite a differ- 


ent flavor. Work together with 


a silver fork 1: can Neufchatel 
cheese, 1 tablespoon butter, % 
cup cream and when well 
blended add 2_ tablespoons 
chopped English walnuts, with 
thin slices of stuffed olives. Sur- 
round with crackers. 
* 


CARAWAY COOKIES 


Two lightly beaten eggs, 1 
cup sugar, 1 cup thick cream, 2 


cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking 


powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% tea- 
spoon caraway seed. 

Add sugar gradually to the 
beaten eggs, then add cream 
and mix together. 

Then add flour mixed with 
baking powder, salt and seeds. 

Chill the dough, roll on a 
floured board and cut into de- 
sired shapes. 

_Bake in a moderate oven. 


* 
PLAIN WHITE COOKIES 


An inexpensive cookie to have 
around so the kids may indulge 
without Mother worrying. 


One cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup 
sour milk, % cup butter, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Cream butter and sugar, 
add egg, then sifted dry ingredi- 


ents and finally the sour milk in 
which the soda has been dis- 
solved. 

Roll out thin, cut into cookie 
shapes and sprinkle the top of 
each cookie with granulated 
sugar. 

Bake in a moderate oven. 

* 


MUTTON BROTH 


WASH AND CUT into small 
pieces a thick head of mutton. 

Put in the soup kettle with 2 
quarts of cold water and boil for 
10 minutes. 


Skim, add 1 sliced onion, 1 
diced turnip, % cup diced car- 
rot, 1 cup chopped celery, 1 bay 
leaf, salt and pepper. 

Cover and cook slowly for 2 
hours. Just 15 minutes before 
serving add small drop dump- 
lings. : 

* 
CARAMEL BREAD PUDDING 


Three cups breadcrumbs, 1 
quart milk, 3 eggs, 2 table- 
spoons butter, % teaspoon salt, 


_ 1 cup sugar. 


Melt butter and pour over 
crumbs, add salt and scalded 
milk. Soak for 15 minutes. 


~_Carmelize the sugar ntil a 


nice brown, then stir into the 
mixture along with the well- 
beaten eggs. Add 1 teaspoon 
vanilla and pour into a buttered 
baking dish. 
Bake in a moderate oven un- 
til firm. . 
Serve garnished with whipped _ .- 


cream. 


Pointyhead, brought 


up for your” 


asked. 
“Where'd 


pickled herrings.” 


GCoory and Shnook, accompanied by 

back- someé 
bottles to the candy store. They put the 
four bottles on the counter and waited. 


“What you waiting for?” Louie, the 
proprietor, asked, “Want me to fill ‘em 


“Hows about the deposits,” Scoopy 


you get these bottles?” 
Louis, who had examined them mean- head.” 
time, countered. They musta held 


them in the box?” 


Scoopy insisted. 


He took the botiles off the counter. 
“These aint my bottles. No deposits.” 

Scoopy, alarmed at the: thought of 
losing eight cents on the deal, bristled. 
“So why you taking them and putting 


“He's a crook,” Pointyhead accused. 
“I'm taking them so you won't cut 
yourselves on the glass,” Louie replied, 
“and don't call me a crook or youll cut 
ourself picking the glass out of your 


“I bought these bottles in this store,” 


Adventures of Richard +++ By MICHAEL SINGER 


added. 


torted. 


“And I drank from them,” 


“And you, hooligan, what did you do?” 
Louie asked of Pointyhead. 


“I saw them do it,’ Pointyhead re- 


“Such service you ve given me, Louie 
sneered, “with customers like you Il 
yet have a chain store business.” 


He put eight pennies on the counter. 
“Here's the deposit. And I warn you, > 
don’t grow up to be tax colletcors. You've. 
already got the instincts.” 


Shnook 


— 
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Ted Tinsley Says.... 


have — civilization upward by sheer force 


The Greatest Man in the World 
[HE greatest man in the world today is Dr. George 


W. Crane, Ph. D., M. D. I dare anyone to chal- 


lenge this statement. Dr. Crane can do anything. He 
writes the Intelligence Test in the New York Daily 
News. In addition, he prepares syndicated. columns 
offering help on psychological problems. 
six-in-one formula which is sure-fire. Each week, his 
columns include two (2) on love, marriage, ‘and do- 
mestic problems; one (1) on business problems; one 
(1) ~ personality development; and one (1) on mental 
ealt 


Dr. Crane also dispenses OW Vi on any of the 
following problems: 


Thumb sucking 
Dating problems 
Wifely wori& 
Teeth . grinding 
Communism 


Fear of school 
Baby sitters 
Free enterprise 
Stuttering 
Civilization 

Dr. Crane also teaches Sunday School. Once, in 
his syndicated column, he said of a woman who suffered 
from Wifely Worries, “Her kitchen technique was 
excellent, but she gets a failure or ‘D’ in bedroom 
artistry!’ When I went to Sunday School, nobody 
like Dr. Crane helped me out. . 


- Between preparation of his Tests for Wives, and 
advice on Helpful Hobbies, he offers Music Lessons 
and lectures on Temperance, Free Enterprise, and 
Communism. 


He has a 


Can anyone Jong r doubt that Dr. Crane is the 


greatest man in the world? 


I have at hand one of his Intelligence Tests Seem 
Here is question six : 

America owes a great debt to its industrial, 
scientific and cultural giants or titans. 


the Daily News. 


—s 


rsonalities. Communism would have 


their great’ contributions to modern 


appiness. You deserve one point. for each 
correct matching of these American titans with 
the fields where they influenced civilization. 


(a) James C. Penney 


(v) Journaliees and Radio 


(b) Robert R. McCormick (w) Banking 


(c) Amadeo P. Giannini 


(d} Walter Dill Scott 


(x) Moving pictures 
(y) Chain department 


(e) Cecil B. de Mille stores 


(z) Applied psychology 


When you match these properly, as Dr. Crane 
says, you get a gruesome picture of what these titans 
did by sheer force of their mon— I mean personality. 
How could we possibly be happy without Penney's 
department stores, Giannini’s banks, de Mille’s movies, 
or McCormick’s press? 

Inspired by Dr. Crane, I have prepared my own 


uestion Six. 


You get one million points and an 


bets Field raincheck for each correct matching of 
these American titans with the fields where they 
influenced civilization: 


(a) Dr. George W. Crane 
(b) Dr. George W. Crane 
(c) Dr. George W. Crane 
(d) Dr. George W. Crane 
(e) Dr. George W. Crane 


No matter what your answers, you cay score your- 
self as Cery Superior. 


They 


(v) Physics 
(w) Anthropology 
(x) Thumb-sucking 


(y) Geology 
(z) Yo-yo manipulation 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 
ders not to bother ya comin’ in. It’s 
comin’ out.” The young boy waved me 
towards the meeting house. “Comin’ 
out. Yeahhh.” | 

“Pappy preecher didn’t arrive so far 
tonight.” I heard an older and _ huskier 
harnessman tell me from the _ front 
cushion. “He might be somewhere, more 
or less, ahh, deetained. Hummbhe” 


OTSA detainers ‘long th’ roads.” 
I wanted to get a good look at 
this church, so I fired up a cigat@tte and 
walked a swift cirele around the build- 
ing. After playirtg and singing around 
in the neon lit saloons and hippy joints, 
this little dimlit shack of a building 
looked just about like a fair-sized chicken 
house. 
It rose up from a bare spot of ground 
on the edgerim of the cottonnatch. I 
could have boucht this much old wharpy 


on me. 


Everybody's got him a Union. 
A few yeaahs, yesses, hollers cut in 
I sung again: 
Well, the banker man started him 
a Union, 
The banker man started him a 
Union, 
The banker man started him a 
Union, 
And all of the banker joined it. 
The business man started him a 
Union, 
Business nian started him a Union, 
Business man started him a Union: 
And all of the merchants joined it. 
The police man started him a 
Union. 
Deputy man started him a Union, 
The Viggie Vijjie man started him 
a Union, 
And most of the clubmen joined it. 


asked me, 


My Constitution and Me 


Factory hands started them a 
Union, 
Factory hands started them a 
Union, 
Factory workers started up a 
Union, 
Most of the pate Teas joined it. 
Cotton picker hands try to start 
a Union, 
Cotton patch folks try to start a 
Union, 
Cottonsack dragger tries to start 
a Union, - 
These deputy sher’fs they stop- 
it, 

The gospel preacher got there and 
stood in the door to hear most of my 
song. He shouldered through.the crowd 
and told the people what a fine team 
both of us together would make. He 
“Are you a religious man, 


lumber for $25 or $30. If so many 
folks were not here in overalls and work 
duds around it, I'd sure walked right 
on past withont even seeing it here. 
The carloads of leather bulls played back 
a ways’ along the sides of the trails and 
roads out of sisht. Their jazzy jokev 
radio shows gave them away in the 
dark. A gang of peonle kicked clods 
around the church to keep-an eye on 
the dicks. I said howdy to a dozen or 
so of the field hands, women, kids, dads, 
around. I asked a bareheaded picker. 
“Hows th’ crowd inside?” 

“Jampacked.” He told me. “Sure do 
prav for that minister to get here good 
and soonly. Play that box much?” | 

I ran my eye down the deputy fence 
_line and said, “Oh, I just sort of, sor’ 
of make a racket.” 

He pushed me and pulled me in the 
front door and said, “Good bruthers 
an’ sisters. our minister surely must have 
struck a sharp nail and had a flat. This 
voung brother wants to play and sing 
for us until the minister gets here. All 
night with you? Just don’t scar un our 
new hardwood stav= with your brogan 
shoes, Brother, ahh, Brother Music 
Maker: Sing loud.” 

I walked the dirt floor un to where 

the hardwood stave would be if it had 
been where they all nodded. “Fine stage. 
Awful big one, too. Naww, I'll try not to 
scar it much.” 

After the several minutes of whoonv 
laughing died down, I said. “Nope. I'l] 
not sing very perty, but I'll sing S Houd 
enough to bring me or the criling down. 
I feel a little newlyborn song kickin’ 
‘round here inside uv my head. I’ma 
gonna yell it out an’ see how it sounds.” 
“Let ‘er ripple.” 


FLUMPED my guitar ard sun« along: 

One, little two, little three little 
Unions, 

Four, little five, little six, little 
Unions, 

Seven, little eight, little nine little 


Unions, 


A POEM 


If in spite of all 
They are preparing in flame and bone-cutiii death, 
You little ones shon'd survive — 

You who are breath of our breatlf — 

As you weather many a fall 
And come up smiling, miraculously alive — 


FOR OUR CHILDREN 


BY JOSEPH BRIDGES 


So if you also wake 
To laugh, one summer day, at the atom’s might 
As at a bygone spell, 
An old witch-doctor’s rite, 
No more with power to shake 

The hearts of those who wish their fellows = 


We do not ask of you 
In that happy time, to turn your thoughts to the past, 
To us who shall be gone, 
Silenced like the rest 
Humanity coursed tiirough 
Who dreamed and labored for the coming dawn: 


And yet we would have you know 
That in this hour when hatred’s savage call 
Is sounded through the lands 
And men turn cannibal — 
If still we go 

_ Upright, and seek to grasp our brothers’ hands, 


It is to meet your eyes — 
It is because you see us strong and good 
That we find strength again 
To hold the fearful flood: 

It is your tiny cries 

That reach us, and remind us we are men. 


- my ~ bible, 


my son? Do you believe that God is 
love?” 

I showed him my little shirtpocket 
bluebook and said, 
if that’s what you mean. 
Yeahh, I guess Love an’ God are just 
about th’ same thing.” 

“Would you say that brotherly love 
brought all of those black 12 cylinder 
deathwagon seedans out along this little 
cottonroad tonight?” 

“Them sedans didn’t come to hear | 
your sermun.” I told him. 


HEARD our people whoop at the 

tops of their lungs for the best part 
of five minutes, till the Minister waved 
them quiet and went on to speak his 
word. “Friend, my joy overflows, my 
love floods the lands of my soul tonight 
to see you here in such loud numbers. 
If One more person were to. crowd in 


at our door, I’m sure that the flimsey 


shiplap walls would -fall down. But, a 
erowd this same size is ringed around 
and about the weatherboard holding up | 
our wall from all four sides.” 

Several brothers and sisters took me 
out the backway into the yard asking 
m2, “Say, are you that guy they call © 
Woodv over KFVD? Woody the Old 
Lone Wolf, Woofer?” And I told them, 
“Yeahh, hussh, I wanta hear his sermun 
in there.” We leaned up against the 
outer wallboarding listening. 

“Mv ‘Beloveds, ] say unto you in the 
sound of my voice, that Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, himself, was a winebiber and 
a radical, a union organizer asking the - 
rich to share their goods with you hun- 
gry ard vou poor, whose hand the rich 


has robbed. I say to you tonight, go inte 


the house of the rich man and pav him. 
a visit. Use not violence nor bloodshed 


‘against him, but make your stomach at 


home around his table, and turn your 
sickly sore children free to romp, to - 
play, to lean unbounded on the rich 
green grounds. 

It was vour own hand that made the 
rich mansion and beautified its flower- 
ing landscape. This beauty is your own 
creation. It is your own handiwork and 
your personal property. You are not 
breaking in as a thief, nor to spill blood 
like a madman. You are coming back 
to see and to enjoy, to eat and to sleep 
in the rooms and gardens of your own 
digging and planting. And go to live 
with the rich man not with hatefulness 
in vour mouth;. but, go to him out of 
God’s own purée Fatherly” love. God 
thunders like the stormy lightnings when 
He sees one of: his flock living in too 
much abundance whilst some other one 
burns and aches with the hot tongue of 
hunger and thirst. I say to you, go, go.” 

’ I beat my wav out down the road and 
saw not one of those big sedans left 
laughing and joking. My last few months 
over KFVD I dedicated to all of yeu 

trade union workers. I wore that tittle 
ten-cent blue book out carrying it around 
in my shirt pocket. The best thing that 
I did in 1936, though, was to sign up 
with the Communist Party and start 
turning the open pages of some thicker 
books. I bought and give away about e 
dozen of those little blue USSR Consti- . 
tution books since 1936, 
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y Court Tod 
| Medina Acted 
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Uniawtuily 


By Harry Raymond 


Judge Harold R. Medina had no right under law to 
cancel the bail of Henry Winston and Gus Hall, national 
Communist leaders on trial in the Foley Square court- 
house, the three-man U. S., Circuit Court of Appeals was 
told Friday by attorneys for the two. 


The high tribunal, which reserved decision last Mon- 
day on an appeal against Medina’s ‘jailing of Daily Worker 
editor John Gates for 30 days on a contempt citation, also 
reserved decision on the Winston-Hall jailing after hear- 
ing nearly two hours of argument. 


The court announced it would hand down the two 
decisions simultaneously. 
Attorneys Richard ”Cladstein and Louis F. McCabe 
told the Circuit Court they were appealing against both 
i meee BE. cog % = Judge Medina’ remanding of Winston and Hall for ob- 
—. 2 ,hrlhlmc oe a ~~ Se jecting to Judge Medina’s “stool or gail” edict and Judge 
— wei. aK 2 Ul = Vincent Leibell’s action later in a habeus corpus action 
of the defendants against the canceling of bai 
Gladstein called the court's attention first to Medna’s 
order jailing Gates, citing him for contempt when he re- 
fused to answer a prosecution question and name persons 
who aided him in writing a Communist Party pamphlet, 
stating that to do so may cause the persons to lose their 
jobs and subject them to persecution. 
———— — ee. 2 He told how all 11 of the Communist leaders arose 
Sh ie RE EE POPS A ee ee in protest against the court's action against Gates, with 
Winston addressing the court. 
Young Gail, Amy and Jackie add their protests to the imprisonment of the three : Judge Medina, the attorney said, immediately re- 
Communist leaders. The youngsters, clad in sun-back dresses to cope with the heat, ™anded Winston for the duration of the trial without 
were in the line at Foley Square'‘on'Friday., = —The Worker Phote by Fetes : (Continued on Page 10) 
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WASHINGTON. Ly Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics - re- 
ported Friday that unemploy- 
ment has hit a postwar high, 
increasing by 250,000 between 
mid-April and mid-May to reach 
an official figure of 3,289,000. The 
BLS released these figpres in the 
same week that government pro- 
fessional workers agreed that of- 
ficial figures were understated by 
at least 1,500,000. 

At the same time the New York 
State Department of Labor an- 
nounced that manufacturing em- 
ployment continued to decline in 


May, with 45, 800 losing jobs since 
April. At the beginning of last 
week, the number of persons who 
filed claims for unemployment in- 
surance or 52-20 payments had 
climbed to a high of 535,575 in 
New York State. 


The BLS said that total factory 
employment slumped by 320,000 
for the period, for the eighth 
straight decline. It attributed most 
of the drop to “seasonal contrac- 
tion of activity and the continua- 
tion of delining demand for a sub- 
stantial number of products.” 

The Bureau. estimated there 


were 15,017,000 persons on man- 


siecturing payrolls on May 15, 
900,000 below May 15 a year ago. 
This figure includes part-time 
workers who number in __ the 
neighborhood of ten million. . 

he , Federal Security Agency 
also reported that. twice as many 
‘persons drew jobless insurance in 
May than during the same month 
last year. An average of 1,716,000 
a week drew unemployment bene- 
fits in May. The FSA said that the 
May figures, while higher than 
April, were still under March, 
which was a post-war high for the 
nation. 


The weekly average in March 


_ |Commerce took note of the busi- 


250, C00 More Lose Jobs in Month 


was 1,786,000 drawing benefits. 

In another development -on the 
economic front, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the U. S. Chamber of 


ness decline, after visiting Presi- 
dent Truman on Friday. They as- 
sured him of full support in the 
drive for federal economy. 


Stocks Fall Again 


By Bernard Burton 


The sharp plunge on the stock 
market this week was like the 
movement on a fever chart; it was 
a symptom of organic illness in 


_ 12 Negro Leaders Ask Court 


John Gates’ contempt case, arising out of his refusal to; 
inform on members of his own organization, is of historical 
significance for Negro Americans, it is asserted in a brief 
made public Friday by 12 well-known Negro leaders. Appli- 
cation for leave to file a brief amicus curiae (friend of the 


Court) was submitted by Thomas® 


Russell Jones, Brooklyn attorney, 
on behalf of himself, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, distinguished historian, 
Dr. W. A. Hunton, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council on . African 
Affairs and nine other Negro com- 
munity, church and union leaders. 


In their application to the Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals which has 
pending Gates’ appeal from his|: 
contempt citation by Federal 
Judge Medina, the Negro leaders 
squarely support Gates’ refusal to 
inform on his comrades. 


Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker and one of the 11 Commu- 
nist leaders on trial in Federal 
Court here, was sentenced to 30 
days for refusing to name _ rapk- 
and-file workers who had coop- 
erated on a pamphlet with him. 


“We consider the issue in this 
case as involving a principle of 


icans seeking to escape the degra- 
dation ef ‘second ‘class citizenship’ 
and Jimcrow oppression,” the ap- 
plication declares. 


DEMOCRACY INDIVISIBLE 
_ The brief pointed out: 

“The Negro people have well 
learned that democracy. is indivi- 
sible; that curbs on the Constitu- 
tional rights of any. group of Amer- 
icans may be interpreted as herald- 
ing new and even more serious al- 
tacks on the Constitutional rights > 
of the Negro people.” 

The brief charges that the pros- 
ecutions attempt to compel Gates 
to inform on his comrades is “a 
vioiation of. defendant's constitu- 
tional rights and the rights of all 
minority groups to free associa- 
tion.” 

Refusal to inform on their com- 


rades in a just cause is something 
that the Negro people have under- 


special importance to ls es Amer- 


Continued on sit 15 


Permit Them to Defend Gates 


Judge Medina: 


picket was 18 months old. 


CHILDREN TELL OFF MEDINA 


The placards of three little girls (pictured on page 1) in a 
Father's: Day protest picket line against the imprisonment of the 
three Communist leaders, John Gates, Henry Winston and Gus Hall, 
summed up the senéments of the demonstrators Friday morning at 
Foley Square. The placards read: 

Stop Making Stoolpigeons Heroes; 
| Can't Make Heroes Stoolpigeons. 
My Daddy Is No Tattletale; Let My Daddy Out of Jail. 

More than 150 mothers and children picketed the court square 
as part of a Father's Day protest. Henry Winston is the father of a 
two-year-old son and Gus Hall has two children.. The youngest 


You 


The demonstration, called by the New York State Civil Rights 
Congress, was a tribute to the three jailed Communists who refused 
to become part of the “informer” pattern used by the courts. 


the nation’s economy. The drop to 
a four-year low, wiping out $1% 
billion in paper values, meant, ac- 
cording to the Journal of Com- 
merce, that: 


“The ‘Street’ (Wall Street) was 
in the process of discounting a busi- 
ness decline of greater proportions 
than the ‘little reecssion’ so con- 
fidently predicted by some econo- 
mists and business leaders.” 

In other words, even though 
high government figures were still 


trying to whistle their way past a 
new economic crisis, Big Business 


were being unloaded, first, be- 
cause of the sharp drop in produc- 
tion whi@h had already takea place, 


estimate was that the crisis would 
get worse, not better. 


And the same feverish shudders 
were reported on the Paris Bourse 
and the London Exchange, with 
the New York Times’ financial re- 
port from Paris. asserting that the 
fall on the Bourse “appears to have 


~| been a result of the depression in 


New York.” 


The report from London goes a 
little further, declaring: “There is 
almost complete lack of confidence 
in the economic or political situa- 
tion, either at home or abroad.” 

This after two years of Marshal 
Plan operations, designed to bol- 
ster and bring new “confidence” to 
the capitalist world! 2 

* 


FACT IS that the gathering 
tornado of the capitalist crisis of 
overproduction has fully borne out 
the statement of the Communist 
Party, made two months ago, that 
BF ives crisis has begun. will deepen 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Bonanza for Realtors — 
= Seen in City Tax Report 


The new tax rate for 1949-50 of $2.89 for every $100 of assessed valuation, as : indi- 


cated in a report by Comptroller Lazarus Joseph on Friday, provides monopoly real 
estate interests with its biggest bonanza since O'Dwyer took office in 1945.. The Joseph 


financial report, which many had@ 
| 


felt might boost the city’s basic tax 
rate to 2.90 or evn 2.81, because 
of the $18,112,231,179 assessed 


valuation of all real estate in New 


York City kept the tax at the same 


rate it has been since the fiscal: 


year of 1947-48. 
The rate bears out predictions in 


The Worker that the city’s under-| 


estimation of General Fund rev- 
enues would be used to help mon- 
opoly realty interests, instead of 
raising salaries of civil service 
workers, expanding health, school 


and social services, and raising re- 


mation channeled off for salary 
increases and expanded social 
improvements. 


_ Comptroller Joseph based -his- 
tax rate on the fact that he an- 
ticipated a $4,000,000 increase 
in the 1949-50 revenues over 
the $45,000,000 carryover of the 
current fiscal year. 


The ‘comptroller said that the 
total Expense Budget for 1949-50 
is $1,197,434,294, of which $931.- 
755,350 is to be financed from real 
estate and General Fund revenues. 
These include revenues from spe- 


NMU No-Raise 
Pact Okayed 
At N.Y. Meeting 


A New York Port membership 


meeting of the CIO National] Mari- 
time Union Thursday night ap- 
proved overwhelmingly the pro- 
posed new contract with Atlantic 


The 


was not kidding itself. Stock shares 


and second, because Wall Street's 


and Gulf coast shipowners. 


lief standards. 


Had the comptroller and May- 


or O'Dwyer admitted this under- | 


cial taxes, rents, fees, permits, li- 
eenses, franchises, etc. 


Of the $931,755,350, Joseph es- 
timated that his General Fund take 


two-year pact, providing no sig- 
nicant improvements over the old 
contract, was recommended by 
the union. officials on the grounds 


A A PORTION of the picketline which ringed the federal court- 


~ house in Chicago's loop last week 


to protest the fascist-like action of 


jailing three of the Communist leaders on trial for their ideas in 


N ew York. 


estimate before April, as urged 
by progressive unions, the Ameri- 
can Labor Party and the Com- 
munist. Party, the tax rate would 
have gone up to 2.90 at least, 


and the General Fund underesti- 


By Michael Singer 


The Democratic city administra- 
tion, 
battle, Friday rejected applica- 
tions by all private bus’ lines in 
New York City for another one- 
cent fare increase. Mayor O Dwyer 
announced to reporters that the 
Board of Estimate had turned 
down the 8-cent fare bid after 
the companies had been author- 
ized by the Public Service Com- 
mission to file such applications. 


The O’Dwyer maneuver, how- 
ever, is strictly a pre-election 
smokescreen for the Democratic 
ticket. yale. ney ond es) aan 


i 7 
nt . A aa 


preparing for the election 


a 2-cent fare boost -for private 
bus lines on the grounds of com 
pany “poverty,” the city has no 
real intention of following through 
on: its position taken on Friday. 
From reliable authorities it was 
learned that the Board of Estimate 
will not take over the franchise 
of the Surface Transportation Co. 
or the New York City Omnibus 
Corp., the two largest private lines 
seeking fare raises, if they file 
bankruptcy petitions as is rumored. 


POST-ELECTION PLAN 
With‘the CIO Transport Work- 


ers Union threatening to strike 
eed 3U when its contracts. with 


—— or ~ » =— eS ee 


0’D Makes Pre-Election Fare Gesture 


these lines expire, and with the |=_ 
companies wailing “insufficient 
revenues,” a “compromise” agtee- 
ment is likely which would stall 
@ wage increase and a 40-hour 
weck until after the election. At 
that time a penny fare rise would 
be effectuated, and another union 
contract signed. 


The New York City Omnibus 
and Fifth Ave. Coach Corp. —the 
latter incidentally is asking for a 
12-cent fare, and under its present 


agreement with the city it can 
get such authorization from the 


| PSC without a ut 


_———— 


Contiones on n Page 15 


‘outside of monies from real estate 


| 1929 is on the way.” 


that it was the best that could be 
obtained “under the circumstan- 
ces.” 


Rank and file members. of the 
negotiating committee reported to 
the meeting that they felt the 
agreement had to be be accepted 


because there had been no mobili- 
zation of the members for’ a strug- 


Continued on Page 15° 


Point of Order , 


By ALAN 
_. MAX 
The New York Daily News says the best way to prevent a 
depression is for no one to talk about it for the next several months. 
This is a wonderful idea. Here are some suggestions of our 
own along the same line: 
“I was laid off 


Make it a misdemeanor for anyone to say: 
today.” This will prevent unemployment from growing. 
“My unemploy- 


taxes for 1949-50 will amount to 
$409,431,789..This means that the 
monopoly owners and vast realty 
holdings will contribute only $522,- 
323,561 as their share in the cost 
of city government, a drop from, 
67.85 percent in 1945, when May- 
or O'Dwyer took office, to 56.34 
percent in 1949-50. | 


=v 


Make it a misdemeanor for anyone to say: 
ment insurance ran out:‘today.” This will restore confidence in the 
American economy. 

Give life imprisonment to anyone sayin 
This will make it di 
that it looks. like another 1929 is on the way. 


“Looks like another 
cult for anyone to say - 


—;. 
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39 Days 


Thirty-nine days. It is thirty-nine days today that 


.. she has become the ob- 
_. ject of Clark's rancorous 


band, Gerhart Eisler, de- 


a 
forces of the world who 
dom. 


rage. because her hus- 


feated Clark’s attempt to 


imprison and persecute 
the courageous anti-fas- 
cist. 

In other words, Mrs. : 
Eisler is being held as a 
hostage — Tom Clark’s 
way of “getting even” 
with the anti - fascist 


helped her husband to free- 


All persons believing in democracy and fair play 
Should send protests immediately to Tom Clark, de- 
manding that Mrs. Hilde Eisler be released immedi- 
ately and permitted to rejoin her husband in Germany. 


Mrs. Eisler Still 
Getting Runaround 


New York immigration 
Worker on Friday that they 


authorities told the Daily 
had not received “any deci- 


sion” regarding the release from Ellis Island of Mrs. Hilde 


‘Mrs. Eisler’s 
Letter to 
Judge Bondy 


I take this unusual step to 
address myself to you in asking 
you to please grant my release 
on bail. | 

I am now in the fifth week 
of my detention in the prison 
of Ellis Island and I feel how | 
Fil not be able to take it much 
longer, and how my physical 
and psychological strength is 
waning. Five weeks of impris- 
onment might not seem such a 
long time, but I have behind me 
years of great suffering. I was 
jailed for a year by the Nazis in 
Germany for being Jewish and 
anti-Nazi. I have lost in the last 
war my parents and only sister 
by the hands of the Nazis. 

I did not commit any unlaw- 
ful acts in this country or any 
crime other than overstayed my 
visiter’s permit after the author- 
ites revoked my exit permit in 
1946, and did not permit me to 
sail. All I want is to leave as 
soon as possible. 

I feel so unnerved and run 
down that I don’t know what 
will happen to me if I have to 
stay on Ellis Island longer. 

I appeal to you in the name 
of humaneness and fair play to 
grant me release on bail. 

v 


Cuba Youth Parley 
HAVANA.—The Socialist Youth 
of Havana, at its first conference 
passed resolutions calling for an 
intensification of the struggle for 


peace, a denunciation of Yankee 
imperialism, and condemnation of 


ae 


the proposed GRAS-tapo~of the 


Cuban government. Similar con- 
ferences were held throughout 


Cuba. . 


‘| Eisler, wife of the famed anti- 


fascist now in Germany. Mrs. Eis- 
ler has been held without bail 
since May 13. 

On Thursday, an official of the 
Immigration and _ Naturalization 
Service in Washington had told the 
Daily Worker that Mrs. Eisler may 
be “put on a ship or plane” at any 
time, “maybe in a few days or a 
week.” It was just a matter, he 
said, of “getting her papers and 
her passage arranged.” © 

He added further that Edward 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Will Welcome 
Paul Robeson 


| Paul Robeson will speak against the gathering forces of 
American fascism, with his close friend Ben Davis, one of the 
framed Communist leaders, at Rockland Palace, 155 St. and 
Eighth Avenue, at 3 p.m. this Sunday. 

Rep. Vito Marcantonio, fighting American Labor Party 
leader, and Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Negro scholar, will denounce - 


the witchhunts from the same platform. 
Robeson flew back from Europe this week to speak at the 


* . ROBESON 


Coplon Says DJ 
Boss Told Her 
To Copy ‘Secret 


e. 


| 


WASHINGTON — Judith Cop- 
lon, on the stand in the trial at 
which she is charged with espion- 
age, testified Friday that she had 
put one of the memoranda on Gov- 
ernment information into her hand- 
bag on specific instructions from 
William E. Foley, her immediate 
superior in the Justice Department. 

The report from which the note 
was written has been described by 


the government as an “FBI plant.” 


It referred to the use of two ofh- 
cials of Amtorg, the Soviet Pur- 
chasing Agency, as FBI intorm- 
ants. The government said this in- 
formation was false and was in- 
cluded deliberately in the report 
to trap Miss Coplon. 

She testified she prepared the 
memo found in her purse at Foley’s 


(Continued .on Page 14) 


leaders at the Foley Square Court- 
house soon after. 


“The fight for the Communist 
leaders is a test fight against fas- 
cism,” said Robeson, after landing 
at LaGuardia airport. 

Davis's speech is eagerly await- 
ed by thousands of men and wom- 
‘fen, who have bought tickets for 
the Rockland Palace event. 


Davis pulled no punches when 
he scored the Ku Klux lynchers in 


the courtroom in Atlanta, Ga., as|, 


an attorney for a young Negro 
named Angelo Herndon, who was 
framed on a charge of “insurrec- 
tion” in 1932. 

And he will pull no punches 
about the fascist frame-up of Eu- 
gene Dennis, Henry Winston and 
himself and the .other Communist 
leaders this Sunday. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The Rockland Palace rostrum 
will be Robeson’s first stopping 
place on a hard campaign: for 
peace and freedom in the United 
States. 

He will have much to say about 
the tremendous peace movement 


in Europe, where he addressed 


Wallace Urges Trade 
With USSR to Fight 
Depression Here 


By Arnold Sroog 


Henry A. Wallace, opening a two-day session of the national committee of the 
Progressive Party on Friday, predicted a drastic decline in American, foreign trade, 
increasing unemployment and depression, and demanded 


merce with the Soviet 
Eastern Europe and China to pro- 
vide jobs for America. 


Committee members from 20 
states attended the closed session 
at the Hotel Woodstock and adopt- 
ed a statement on civil rights 
charging President Truman with 
“unmitigated hypocrisy” in the 
current wave. of hysteria. 

“The poison that infects the free 
air of America emanates from the 
White House itself,” declared the 
statement. 

Progressives. added that the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the government 


shared responsibility with both 
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Union,® 


immediate expansion of com- 


Rockland Palace meeting. He will appear as a witness for Davis 


— 


and the other framed Communist® 


many thousands of workers in 
many countries.’ 


And Robeson will. tell of the 
friendship of the peoples of Europe: 
for the side of America, represent- 
ed by the anti-fascist leader Henry 
Wallace, and by the men and 
women who are fighting for the 
freedom of the workingclass lead- 
ers on trial in Foley Square. 


“I love the America of my peo- 
ple,” said Robeson just after cross- 
ing the Atlantic this week. 


Robeson has been getting many 
telegrams and- letters from his own 
people since returning home. 


VETS’ MESSAGE 


One message from 50 Negro 
war veterans in Houston, Tex., is 
significant. 

“Dear Paul,” the message began, 
“we Negro veterans of World War 
II... greet you with warmth... 
for taking a. stand for peace and 
against those who would drag us 
into war. We Negroes need peace. 
We need decent jobs and homes. 
We need and demand our full 
rights as men. Tell it to all the 
world, Paul.” ) 

Many of the signers had been 
decorated for bravery in the war 
against the fascist Axis. 

Robeson was also hearing from 
his own folks when he got this 
message from. the CIO Furriers — 
Joint Council, signed by Irving 
Potash, the council's manager: | 

“We hail your courageous out- 
cry against war and imperialism 
and slaughter of peoples and your 
clarion call to all toiling and free- 
dom-loving people,” said the fur- 
riers message. 

The signer, Irving Potash, is one 
of the Communists on trial. He 
was framed because of his anti- 
fascist policies. ~ 

The Jewish Labor Council and 
many other workers organizations 
sent him solidarity messages. 

Charles Howard, Negro pub- 


\lisher from Des Moines, Ia., who 


made the keynote speech at the 
Progressive Party convention, will 


speak with Robeson, Davis, Marc- 
antonio and Du Bois. 


legislative and judicial branches as 
well as the leaders of the Republi- 
can and Democratic Parties. Point- 
ing to the trial of the 12 leaders of 
the Communist Party, the Progres- 
sives said that it was instituted by 
Attorney General Tom Clark “with 
the President's sanction.” - This 
trial means that “men are threat- 
ened with imprisonment, not for 
acts of violence, performed or 
threatened, but because of the 
thoughts they hold.” 

Wallace, the Progressive Party 
standard bearer in 1948, said that 
the program of trade he advocated 
“means full employment, a_ high. 
standard of living and peace.” The 
U. S., he said, needed a national 
output totaling $284 billion to as- 
sure prosperity at present prices. 

Failure to build trade with the 
Soviet Union, eastern Europe and 
China, he warned, can result in 
a depression more severe than that 
of the ’30s. He listed unemploy- 
ment, the prospective loss of civil 


~- (Continued on Page 14) 


Bloomingdale Local to 
Fight NLRB Decision — 


Bloomingdale workers do not intend to let the obstruc- 
tion by Charles T. Douds, regional director of the National 
Labor Relations Board, interfere with the gains they won 


in the new contract won last week © 


by independent Department Store 
Local 3. This was made clear Fri- 
day by Bloomingdale union lead- 
ers, who rapped Douds’ attempt to 
set aside the election they won 
overwhelmingly on March 31. 
Douds on Thursady ordered the 
setting aside of the election on the 
phony grounds that “threats” had 
been used to defeat the AFL Re- 
tail Clerks International Associa- 
tion. The RCIA doesn’t even have 
a substantial minority in Bloom- 


_ sepresentation, 


ingdale’s, let alone any claim to 


Ts Astin nate te, tad 


But Douds has been playing an 
obstructionist game all along with 
Local 3. It was Local 3 which 
fought for an election in the first 
place and had to resort to demon- 
strations to get the NLRB to act 
on its petition. : 
Following . the clearcut victory 
in the election, Douds kept hold- 
ing up certification, providing the 
company for an excuse to stall the 
negotiations. Finally, the workers 
made one thing clear: they were 
tired of the stalling and they em- 


| 


| (Continued on Page 14) 4 
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egro Pastor Tells How Cop Raided Church 


By John Hudson Jones | 
Hunt related, sitting on .the porch 


A Rockaway Negro minister 


told The Worker Friday how} 


police raided his church while 
a body laid in state and 
searched three mourners. 

Thé mounting wave of pelice | 
terror and intimidation of Negroes 
has aroused the opposition of the 
Far Rockaway Chapter of the 
National Association for tHe Ad- 
vancement of Cglored People, 

th Shore Women’s Division 
= the Far Rockaway Five Towns 
Men's Division of the American 
Jewish Congress. 

Interviewed at his home, 225 
Beach 76 St., the Rev. Hunt told 
The Worker that on June 4, a 
detective entered the Macedonian 
Baptist Church, 8301 Beach Chan- 
nel Drive, and searched three peo- 
ple who were viewing the body of 
a friend.. The cop claimed he 
was looking for “policy slips.” 

“Recently I- was stopped by de- 
tectives who tried to make me give 
them some envelopes and other 


papers I was carrying,” the Rev: 
of his home. 

“I have heard of policemen driv- 
ing alongside Negro women in the 
street and making improper ad- 
vances,” the minister d » as 
he told of widespread terror and 
attacks on re in the Rocka- 
ways. 


PEOPLE UPSET 


“Fhe people of the community 
are disturbed and upset about 
what's been happening for over a 
year now, Rev. Hunt declared. . 

Last Wednesday Rev. Hunt and 
O’Neal told their stories to a 
meeting of the South Shore Wom- 
ens and Men’s Divisions of the 
American Jewish Congress, which 
represent over 4,000 members. 

The AJC immediately called 
upon its members to send tele- 
grams and letters of protest to 
‘Mayor O'Dwyer and police offi- 
cials. The worker learned how- 
ever that Capt. Walter Kuntzmann 
of the 100th Precinct disclaims 
responsibility for the attacks of 


21st ‘Division Detectives 
Inspector Ward. Neither could id be 
reached for comment Friday. 

he ‘Worker also interviewed 
James O’Neal financial secretary of 
the King Arthur Masonic Lodge 
who was recently beaten and ar- 
rested by ee satel that claimed 
he had a porte 

ONEea! said y stopped 
him in the street, psd him to the 
‘Precinct and then beat him. just 
before entering the building. 

“I told them,” O’Neal declared, 
“I'm going to tell the whole world 
what you've done to me.” They 
threatened to “work me é§ over 
again,” O’Neal said. 

“They arrest Negroes for no- 
thing, and then used the figures 

to say there’s crime in the com- 
munity,” O’Neal doibuok “And 
theyll keep on doing it. until 
people speak out and fight back. 


RAID BED ROOM : 
O’Neal related how deteetives 


of the 21st Division broke into the- 


home of Mrs.~ Anna Green, oy 
Beach 76 St. é and ee on her 


Is Sec. Johnson Suppressing 


Expose of B- 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON. :— A congres- 
sional committee this week took 
hesitant steps toward an investiga- 
tion of charges involving the na- 
tion’s biggest political and indus- 
trial figures and their behind-the- 
scene deals with billions of dol- 
lars of Air Force. contracts. 


The charges of a vast Armed, 
Forces porkbarrel were first aired’ 
by The Worker two months ago. 

The House Armed | Services 
Committee was forced to step in 
with an investigation as the mod- 
ern day Teapot Dome Scandal ac- 
cumulated steam that threatened 
to blow the lid off the Pentagon 


porkbarrel and the politicians be- 


hind it. 
> 


TWO FIGURES have thus far 
been . spotlighted in the Armed 
Services Committee’s impending 
- probe.. Both are very close to 
President Truman. 

The first is Sectetary of Defense 
Lous Johnson, a former com- 


mander in the. American Legion,| 


and treasurer of the Democratie 


Consolidated Vultec and. Curtis 
Wright several times: 
Odlum managed to get his fingers 
into Trans-World Airlines and the 
aircraft manufacturing _ outfit 
which had been controlled by 
Howard Hughes. Hughes _re- 
ceived the controlling interest in 
RKO Pictures as his part of the 
\trade. - 

Rep. James Van Zandt (R-Pa) 
implied that Johnson, by switching 
contracts from the four. aircraft 
‘companies to Consolidated Vultee, 
sou t to aid Odlum in his plans 
to form a giant “General Motors 
of the air’ monopoly. The four 
aircraft companies, weakened by 
ithe removal\of contracts, would be 
interested in ‘any merger proposal 
voiced by Odlum, was the theory. 

* 

BUT FROM THE MANNER 
in which the committee has been 
preparing for its investigation, it 
became apparent that, Johnson 
and Odlum and perhaps. other fig- 
ures close to the White House 
were attempting to’ throttle\, the 


Partys 1948 campaign fund. The q eg 


second is Floyd Odlum, president 
of the vast Atlds Corp. holding 
company and one of the biggest 
contributors to President Truman’s 
campaign chest. | 


_  QOdlum is also chairman of the 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Co. 
Johnson was on its board of direc- 
tors before receiving his appoint- 
ment. as* Secretary of: Defense to 
replace James Forrestal. - 


About a month after formally 
taking over his job in the Pentagon 
building, Johnson ‘swung ~$750,- 
000,000 in contracts away. from 
four aircraft companies. . Consoli- 


dated Vultee was given, contracts| 


to build the giant B-36’s which 
cost close to $3,000,000 each. 


Whether this deal was the pay- 
off ‘for Odlum’s help fo Truman 
during the 1948 campaign is some- 


thing the House. committee may 
examine. 
* 


THEN OTHER STORIES, ap- 
— from the same ‘sources, 

egan to creep out. They involved 
Air Force Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington. He was negotiating 
with Odlum to form a huge air- 
craft - ~amanufacturing ‘ combine, 
placing all the major aircraft com- 


under one ownership, ‘it was 
sai 


Symington denied it, but Guy 
W. Vaughan, former president of 
the Curtis Wright Aeronautical 


Lorp., said such negotiations had 
‘taken place. ~Vaughan’ said Odlum 


yhaduiraed, 


one wm Oe es 
e 


Merge |“ 
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FLOYD ODLUM 
.. President, Atlas Corp. 


inquiry. or divert it to inconse- 
quential- issues. 


Odlum, a millionaire 50 times 
lover, and Johnson,» as former 
holder: of «the ‘Democratic purse 
strings, have ‘enough rein in their 
hands to drag House committee 
thembers away from any search- 
ing investigation. - 
Atlas is now a vast holding com- 
pany ‘controlling * ‘motion * picture 
studios, publishing houses, depart- 


CF 
> 
ee. 5 # 


ment stores, the United Fruit Co. | 


6 Pork Barrel? 


er|bed where she lay there almost 
ready to give birth. Several of her 
women friends present at the time 
were arrested, and Mrs. Green was 
charged with “maintaining a- dis- 
orderly establishment.” 
-Active in the t against the 
cop terror besides 
NAACP is the James O’Neal De- 
fense Committee, the Peninsula 
the | Civil Rights Committee, the First 
Church of Christ, the King Arthur 


|Masonic Lodge and the Shiloh 


Lodge of the Masons. 

The Worker learned Friday that 
police have been visiting -citizens 
and groups which protested. 


|O’Neal said Friday the police told 


the Rockaway Beach Civic League, 


e AJC and the 


of which he is a member, “don’t 


On the Shed hand the 
visit whites who © protest 
quite alleged crime figures to 
the Negro community is a vice 
center. 

But a detective didn’t ‘get kby- 
where when he knocked on the 
door of Alvin Kogut, -451- Central 
Ave., Cedarhurst, who had writ- 
ten a letter of protest. 

Kogut told the cop, The Worker 
learned, “You go back and tell 
your captain I said: ‘how dare 
he send you here to intimidate me. 


for protesting police brutality 
fara Negro people’.” 


By Louise Mitchell 


after its 33rd witness testified. 
The last and “surprise” witness 
of the government was Benjamin 
H. Firsheim, a stenotypist, who 
was employed by the House Un- 
American Committee last August 
when Whittaker Chambers, sell- 


that notorious group. Firsheim’s 
testimony attempted ‘o plug one 
of the holes in Chambers’ alleya- 
tions concerning the “pumpkin 


spy plot. 
The House group record show- 


o x led that ‘Chambers testified that 


| Georgetown, 


Alger Hiss, former State Depart- 
ment official, lived at Dent Place, 
Washington, at a 
time he actually lived at Volta 
Place. Chambers claimed it was 
a “mistake” in the record, in which 
ine admits he perjured himself. 

Firsheim told the court he was 
responsible for the error because 
he hadn’t heard Chambers testi- 
mony. correctly. 

Hiss faces :two perjury counts 
for having told the Grand Jury 
last Dec. 15 that he did not give 
Chambers any: State Department 
documents and that he did not see 
Chambers after. Jan. 1, 1937. 

The government called on Mrs. 


ing e | Whittaker Chambers to corrobor- 


REP. - JAMES © VAN “ZANDT 
Told of Air Monopoly 


LOUIS JOHNSON .. . 
Secretary of Defense 
and its steamships, Madison, Square 
Garden Corp., Remington and 
typewriter and ammunition com- 


pany, aircraft manufacturing andj| 


transportation corporations. 


Odlum kicked in with $3,000 


ito Truman's campaign. His side- 


kicks in Atlas: controlled corpora- 


tions contributed at least $25,000. 
‘Johnson, himself, gave $3, 000 and 
his wife $5,000. 
Whether this’ rioney. is now be- 
ing retuned ‘in’ the‘ forni- of °$750,- 
000,000 in B-36 coritracts has yet 
‘to be determined officially, : 


All 


RESTAURANT. 
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‘ana | 
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'|ate meetings between the Hiss and 


Chamber families after Jan. 1, 


-|1957, but her testimony on dates 


and places. was garbled and con- 
 tradictory. 


Another government witness, 


‘THenry Julian Wadleigh, former 


State Department official, alleged 
he gave Chambers documents in 
1936. - Documents which comnrise 
Ahe “pumpkin papers” are mcsily 


with material. 
to give the impression that the 
“pumpkin “papers” were “supplied” 


mentioned Hiss’ name. 


duce:a witness to corroborate the 
perjury count that Hiss allegedly 
turned over State Department 
documents during the first three 
months of: 1938. -It is:. relying 
mainly on the fact that the type- 
written copies of documents ap- 
pear to be typed on the same ma- 
chine. which the Hisses -used to 


-teonfessed perjurer, testified before 


oo 


dated in the first three months | 
of 1938, when Wadleigh claims | 
he no longer “supplied” Chambers |;; 
The government |] 


by Hiss, though Wadleigh never 


The prosecution failed to pro- || 


“Gov t Rests After 33rd 
Hiss Trial Witness 


Motion for acquital was Siete Friday. by Federal 
Judge Samuel H. Kaufman in the perjury trial of Alger Hiss. 
|The action was taken when the pet et rested its case, 


ee 
To Protest Terror 


In Rockaways 


On Saturday evening between 
7:30 and 9:30 p.m. the people of 
Rockaway will take part in an 
outdoor demonstration pretesting 
police brutality and frameups. The 
rally, at- Beach 84th Street and 
Rockaway. Beach Boulevard, is 
sponsored by the Peninsula Civil 
Rights Committee. Speakers. will 
include Mel Mitchell, Mrs. Ada B. 
Jackson, Rev. Samuel Hunt and. 
other prominent. Rockaway res- 


idents. 
“ai yy 


tvpe their personal correspondence 
during the ’30s.. Irregularities of 
JO letters are said to appear on 
both the personal correspondence 
and the copies of documents. 
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(Continued from Page 2) | ward by the government, right- | 
and spread throughout the capital-| wing labor leaders, business or the 
ist world. It has borne out the| commercial press to ease its effects. 


earlier prediction that the Marshall| Main line pursued was one of ad-| _ 

Plan and cold-war economic; could| monitions not to talk too loudly TO CARRY OVER pA 

not solve the problem of crisis, but} about it because that would lead : 

would cause it to break with} to “pessimism” and make things SINGLE GARMENT! 
Down, down, down go prices ... to afford 
you the greatest savings in Joe & Paul 


greater fury, wiping out smail busi-| worse. 
NESSES, impoverishing the farmers, But the workers, and all those | history! Tropicals, gabardines, worsteds, 
sharkskins ... score of top-notch fabrie 


and unloosing the greatest mise : 
g g a who are the main sufferers of Cap-|—all from Joe & Paul’s regular stock! 


on the workers and the Negro|., ,. ie 

italist crisis, have to act as well as 

P — ESE anges talk if they are to shift some of the SUITS - TOPCOATS 
_  aereey OC burdens off their backs. That |formerly $65.00 


* eaten means unity and organization NOW .-. « $39.75 
The bust that has broken out in| * round a pr — which should formerly $75.00 
industry has also caused co.:sterna- a _— oe . ae a ae bi 
tion in government quarters, with spee ll tice scmuhatialines | oe $44.75 
. formerly $85.00 
now... $49.75 
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sharp differences known t» exist}. ; 
iat President Truman’s Couneil a ae _— social ngs «ca 
of Economic Advisers. Thus, it has|"-” ighting Jimcrow in industry, 
been learned that the Council's ahem a port at rs all <a 
professional staff has disputed the saa ong Og ee 
Census Bureau's official estimate] , - —e ste a oe a6 ge 
of 3,300,000 unemployed. The staff at F , a ms oli ee ggg ’ 
has concluded that. the estimate of ms sali “ _——- ma iene 
at least 4,800,000 made by the ae maar sae © oaky sorvemt 
CIO United Electrical Workers is| “27° SUS'Omers ‘) 
closer to the truth. 

But the division of viewpoints 
within the Council is merely an- 
other reflection of the inability of | 
a capitalist government to over- 
come economic crises. Supposedly, 
the function of the CEA was to: 
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“Clothes Men Sing About’’ 


By Joseph Starobin 1117 STANTON STREET 


Are you an American worker who got a layoff notice this 
week? Did you walk through the factory gate, with no promise 
of when you'll come back? Are you one of the five million 
Americans who has been thrown to the unemployment insurance 
lines, with nothing in sight after the 26 weeks are over? 

Well, listen to this: there are some countries which are 
boosting their production every day and are anxious to buy 
goods in the United States, if the Truman Administration will 
stop discriminating against them. | 

This week, the Russian trade union magazine, New Times, 
carried a leading editorial, asking for trade relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It’s not the first 
time, but it’s one of the strongest proposals of its kind. 


Referring to the growing crisis in western Europe and 
' America, New Times Stered. “There are, as is well known, 
many enterprises and even entire industries which are closing 
down for lack of orders. At the same time, they could be 
‘loaded with orders of the Soviet Union and the peoples dem- 


ocracies.” | 


Meanwhile, the Journal of Com- 
merce reports that top CEA econ- 
omists feel that “the end of the 
current business slideoff is not in 
sight.” And the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial produc- 
tion showed the. sixth straight 
monthly decline, dropping to 174 
percent of the 1935-1939 average. 

Steel, the nation’s “basic raw 
material” dropped again for the 
ninth week, falling to prewar levels. 

And as the figures kept falling, 
* the lines of unemployed applying 


THE FACT IS that American exports to the Soviet Union for benefits and relief kept increas- 

: ing. In ‘New York State alone, it) 
continue to decline—because of an embargo imposed by the dell eisiahia® a unbatineen of tenes 
Department of Commerce, on direct dictation from the brass | million persons were drawing their 
hats and the striped-pants diplomats. 


| incomes from government aid— 
In the first three months of 1948, (and by then the 


— <= _ — 


DAILY | 
WORKER 


unemployment insurance, 52-20, 
embargo was already .in effect) the United States shipped ) 
$20,737,000 worth of goods to Russia. In the same period 
this year, one-tenth as much, or only $2,243,011 was shipped. 


It isn’t the fault of the Russians. They want to buy, 
= heavy goods that would make jobs for Americans 
all the way down the line. 


In fact, the Soviet Union is facing 10 million dollars worth 
of law suits from American companies, who have manufactured 
goods on Soviet order, but the Russians couldn’t take delivery 
because of the Truman Administration’s embargo! 


A flourishing business could also be done with the new 
democracies—Czechoslovakia, Poland and others. And _ there 
are equally big prospects in the new Communist-led_ China. 
- But its the same. story—a deliberate embargo which is part 

of the “cold war’ policy and which is hurting American 
workers and American businessmen, too. 


And it violates all the decisions of the United Nations. 
Only a month ago, ‘at a meeting of the UN’s. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, the delegates of the USSR, and the people: 


democracies, raised the matter of. discrimination against them -. 


sharply. Now New Times makes a direct statement, . favoring 
heavy trade with the United States at the moment whe 
factories here are being closed down. ; 


© : 


_ _ THE BIG MONOPOLISTS and their agents: in the govern- 
ment don't want to trade with the only parts of the world 
which are really developing—the world’ led by workingclass 
governments. They say they don’t want to send “war ma- 
terials” to the Soviet Union and its allies; actually, they are 
cutting off all kinds of goods. And ‘it’s because of their own 
plans to make war that the big monopolists see every peace- 
‘time economic development over there as a threat to them. 
. -. But American workers don’t want war’ and don’t want a 


ket and adding to capitalist ‘over- 
and the 
a continually climbing: production: 
Ps es a te 


home relief. 

Whole communities were being 
changed into centers of unem- 
ployed, with machines either com- 
pletely idle or only partially used 
because commodities could not be 
sold. This was true especially of 
industrial’ towns ‘like Lawrence, 
Mass., Herkimer, N. Y. and others. 


* 


MANY PRICES were beginning |{ . 
to “ease off” but not prices for food | 


and other essentials required by 
the workers. Only fall in prices took 


place on commodities like. copper | 


and zinc, items ptirchased by in- 
dustrialists. Food prices stayed 
high: because the cold-war econ- 


| Omy was siphoning off much of the 
essentials into military purpose and. 
into profitable foreign black mar-. 


ket 

But prices to the farmer con- 
tinued to skid down, with the Agri- 
culture Department reporting a 
new fall in farmers’ income. The 
food: monopolies, as usual, were 
squeezing both the farmer and: 
Ww se ee 
A’ similar picture was reportéd 


| from Marshall Plan countries, stil} 


further limiting the capitalist: mar- 


production. Only the Soviet Union 
New Democracies showed 


—— 
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Negi oes Fighting 
Ouste: from Jobs 
On Ships andDocks 


By Art Shields | | 
Negro longshoremen and seamen are fighting back 

against an alliance of shipowners and corrupt union officials, 

who want to drive them out of the industry. The struggle 


on the docks is coming to a climax : 
this week as Joe Ryan, the AFL|Committees Against Discrimina- 
Jongshore president and water- tion on the waterfront. . 

front “king,” threatens to lift the 
_charter of the last Negro dock 
union in New York. 

That is Local 968 of 357 Fur- 
man St., Brooklyn, with -1,000 
Negro members. Men from this 
loGal .picketed Ryan’s headquarters 
for jobs for three months and took 
part in the mass demonstrations 
broken up by goons and police 

- Jast week. 

The lifting of the charter would 
be a sentence of death, which the 
Negroes and their friends will re- 
sist. 

A hight point of this resistance 
will be a mass demonstration at 


Jail Negro Vet Who Seeks 
To Claim Familyin U.S. Zone 


FRANKFURT, Germany. — An Ameri- __ better than in Louisiana. Dawson is being 


can Negro veteran is being persecuted by held in $500 bail. | | 
the U. S. military government here be- - Dawson returned to Germany four 


' leg months ago to marry Elfriede Schmidt, 
cause he wants to remain in Germany with _ . 28, .the mother of his child. He over- 
his child and its German mother. 


| stayed the legal limit allowed for visitors. 
| Walter Dawson, of Weyanoke, La., The technical charge on which the 
who faces a possible 10-year jail term, 


_ military government is framing him is re- 
said Friday that he believed his lot in maining illegally in the U. S. Zone and 
Germany with a white wife would be 


Expulsion of Bella Dodd © 
Approved by State CP 


The New York State Board of the Communist Party 
Friday announced its approval of the expulsion of Bella 
Dodd from the Communist Party. The statement, signed 
by Robert Thompson, state chairman, and William Nor- 


man, state secretary, declared: 


The expulsion of Bella Dodd ¢————~ — 
from the Communist Party by the| aS being “lazy, dirty and immoral” 


Upper East Side. Region, the East | ™ justification of her acting as 


Harlem Section and the Cacchione counsel for the landlord. 
The charges of these non-Party 


{Club of the Communist Party, was | ; 
) erto Rican workers were thor- 


Legal Defense Is an 


Expensive Matter! 


The mere right to be heard 
by a Federal Court of Appeals 
supplies further vivid proof of 
the upper-class nature of “jus- 
tice” in a capitalist court. To 
get their contempt case before 
the U.S. Court of Appeals Iast 
Monday cost the three defend- 
ants $150. A brief they were 
required to publish for the 
judges, cost $2,000. 7 

That gives you a little idea. 
of the towering expenses in a 
trial against working class lead- 
ers. That's just cne action in 
this complex, protracted case. 


* 

IN THE GULF PORTS, mean- 
while, the machine of Joe Curran, 
reactionary president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, is continu- 
fing to expel Negro seamen. 

.More than 200 Negro seamen | 
have ben expelled from the NMU 
on the Gulf in the last 10 months 
on all sorts of phony pretexts by 
shipowners stooges masquerading | 
as union officials. : 

More than 40 Negroes and only 
one white man have been expelled 
in the port of Mobile alone. 

More than 160 others have been 
expelled in.New Orleans, Port Ar- 
thur, Houston, Galveston and 


2 i es Phd oe 
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City Hall next Tuesday. Mayor 
O'Dwyer will be told to take ac- 
tion to protect the Negro workers’ 
right to make a living on the city- 
owned piers. 

. Many unions will participate at 
the call of the militant Harlem 
Trade Union Council and _ the 
Brooklyn and_ Harlem .- Citizens 


other Gulf ports. 

The expulsions started a year 
ago when Curran’s goons were 
raiding NMU halls with the help) 


Shipowners are also refusing to 


of the police. | 


hire many Negroes, who are sent; 


| 


By Max Gordon 


The New York Times continued Thursday its ludicrous 
daily practice of convicting Americas Communist leaders 
of the charges against them, without paying the slightest: 
attention to what happens in the® 


courtroom. 

In his customary lying story on 
the trial at Foley Square, its cor- 
respondent, one Russell Porter, 
found “three vital admissions” in 
Communist leader Gilbert Green's 
testimony Wednesday. 

Porter, it should be noted in 
passing, is not a regular reporter. 
He is the “free enterprise” ideolo- 
gist for the Times, the man who 
used to write the “think” pieces 
on its financial pages. He was as- 
signed to cover the trial in order 
to serve as mouthpiece for the 
prosecution in putting over one of 
the chief aims of the trial; name- 
ly, to use.it as a propaganda in- 
strument, regardless: of its out- 
come, to spread further the Goeb- 
bels-inspired mythology concern- 
ing the Communist movement. .- 

Green's “three vital admis- 
‘sions, according to Porter, were: 

“1. That the Party’s American 
Politburo or national board did 
not vote to reorganize the party 

_in 1945 until after this action had 


_been demanded by Jacques Du- 


‘clos of France. 


“2. That the American Polit- 
buro gave “instructions” and made 
“decisions” for the publication of 
editorials and articles in The Daily 
Worker. : = 


“3. That Politburo members 
are responsible for party policy.” 

Politburo, incidentally, is Porter 
jargon for the Party’s national 
board. He uses the term as a 
phony propaganda device though 
it is never used at the trial, and 
has not been heard for-many years 
in America. But what happens in 
real life is no-concern of Porter’s. 
He does not even scruple to at- 


tribute it to the Communist wit- 


nesses. : 
To take the “vital admissions” 


' dn reverse, point three is not a 
y 


an “admisson”; it has been blunt 

proclaimed by witness John Gates 
for the defense, as well as in offi- 
cial Party. documents; Just. why. it 
.constitittes a “vital admission” is a 


eet ey OF Me Fade ate 


MORE ‘TIMES’ MYTHS 
~ ABOUT TRIAL OF 12 


Free Speech 
Case Heard in 


(Continued on Page 11) | hi gh 
White Plains 


A White Plains city court re-, 


served decision Friday in the case 


‘of six ALP supporters convicted 
‘last October on “disorderly con- 


duct” charges because they in- 
sisted on their right to speak at a 


‘street meeting. They are defended 


complete mystery which perhaps 
only the fertile imagination of a 
“free enterprise” ideologist can 
grasp. 

It is interesting to note, inci- 
dentally, that while this is con- 
sidered a “vital admission,” Porter 
and his bunch insist upon treating 
any article by anyone in a Com- 
munist pulblication of any declara- 
tion by any Communist anywhere, 
jas’ “Party policy” when it suits 
their purpose. — | 

Point two -is equally ridiculous. 
The “admission” apparently refers 
to Green's testimony that Earl 
Browder had been instructed by 
the national board, in April, 1945, 


by counsel from the law firm of 
O. John Rogge, and by Emanuel 


Redfield, representing the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 


The defendants are Herman Liv- 
erright, Pasquale Barile, Harry D. 


Offenhartz, Edward C. Dolafield, 


Jr., Hattie Jackson and Louise 
Feldman. 
The defendants were speaking 


during last year’s election in be- 


half of Henry A. Wallace, on a 
residential corner in White Plains 
when a police officer told them to 
“move along.” They refused and 
were arrested and fined. 


ey 


Reviews of the new films, by 
Jose Yglesias, .books by Robert 
Friedman and David Carpenter, 
appear regularly in the Daily 


(Contimued on Page 12) ~ 


Worker. 


unanimously ratified by- the New 
York State Board of the Com- 
munist Party. : 


This expulsion was based upon 
the Constitution of the CPUSA, 
Article 8, Sec. 2, which: states 
that “conduct or action detrimental 
to the working class and the na- 
tion, as well as to the interests 
of the Party’, . . may be punished 
by expulsion from ie soma es 
and Sec. 4: “The practice or ad- 
vocacy of any form of racial, 
national or religious discrimina- 


tion shall be grounds for expulsion | 


from membership.” 


Bella Dodd was given every 
opportunity to appeal the decision 
of these various Party organiza- 
tions at a special meeting of the 
State Board. She failed to appear 
at this meeting and failed to give 
any reason for her absence. 


The specific reason for her 
expulsion arose as a_ résult 
of a delegation of non-Party 
Puerto Rican tenants in Lower 
Harlem, wha visited the Party 
headquarters and protested the 
fact that Bella Dodd was acting 
as counsel for a landlord whe had 
previously mulcted Puerto Rican 
tenants of some $2,000 in exor- 
bitant rents in one of the worst 
slum dwellings in New York. 


had imitiated eviction proceedings 
against the tenants. These Puerto 
Rican workers further charged 
that Bella Dodd had directed the 
most vile chauvinist 
| against the Puerto Rican people 


During this period the landlord | 


ough! investigated by the Region 
‘and the Section, and were found 
‘to be true. 


HELD HEARINGS 


The Upper East Side Region 
and the East Harlem Section, fol- 
lowing this. investigation, held 
'hearings on these charges, with 
Bella Dodd present, and acted 
‘with commendable speed and 
alertness in immediately condemn- 
ing the activities of Bella Dodd 
‘and expelling her from the Party, 
This racist and 
‘class activity of Bella Dodd is 
sufficient in itself for summary 
expulsion. But it must be noted 
that these activities are the logical 
conclusion of an accumulating 
‘record of anti-Party, anti-leader- 
‘ship and _ factional activities of 
|Bella Dodd over several years. 
‘This was revealed as a process in 
‘which she identified herself, at 
one’ time, with support to the 
|revisionist renegade Browder; at 
‘other times with the semi-Trotzky- 
ist Harrison George, NCP, and 
similar groupings. | 
Other examples of this process 
‘of degeneration included the 
‘Slander of, coupled with anti- 
| Semitic attacks on, the leadership 
of the Party in New York state; 
opposition to the electoral policies 
of the Party, and the toleration of 
social affairs in her own home at 


which every variety of anti-Party, 
anti-social elements were con- 


slanders | gregated. Her personal associa- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Bare CCNY Job Bias 


By Pete R. Morrow 


vealed_ that only two of over 50| 
candidates for permanent teach- 
ing positions at CCNY this year 


were _Negroes. | 
“This fact suggests that hiring 
ast be unduly limited for those 


falling under the classification,” 
the repost stated. 


The following figures show the 
number of Negroes employed af 
‘the college's uptown branch in 


other ‘than maintenance or food- 


handling jobs: 
Administrative (deans, 
Clerical workers 


_ Cafeteria cashiers (one Negro 


Teachers, total for 1949-50 __ 


With tenure, prior to 1949 


Reappointed with tenure 


lege’s personnel policies, it was re-© 


4 . 
querer, OR) 


The Teachers’ Union this wéek demanded “a complete departure from all direct 
‘indirect forms of racist discrimination” at City College, including “active efforts to increase 
the number of qualified Negro personnel.” In a report based on investigation of the col- 


Against Negro 


and 


“These figures indicate a most 
chary acceptance of Negroes,” the 
report stated. “Although there 


Iwas some slight sign of improve- 


ment during the war, there is no 
indication of any continuing im- 


>? 


provement now. 

“Some people say,” the report 
continued, “that theré are few Ne- 
gro staff members because so few 
Negroes apply for positions. I 
this is true an investigation is 
called for as to. why there are so 


0 
3 


counter-worker acts a rélief 


cashier without having cashier status) 


— meee ee 


- 


for 1949-50 


Reappointed without tenure 


jE chaps. Se apogee 
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Total, all 
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‘}partment's first three choices, two 


, [wherever it exists. 


few applicants. It is well known 
that professionally trained Negroes 
often find it necessary to work at 
jménial jobs for want of profes- 
‘sional opportunities. Do they 
consider it futile to apply at City 
‘College as at many other colleges 
and universities?” — 

IN ONE RECENT CASE of 
flagrant discrimination, the report 


stated that the Personnel and | 


Budget Committee promoted a 
white non-Jew, fourth on a list of 
recom tions in the chemistry 


‘department, and rejected the de- 


Jews and a Negro. 

The report called for: 

© An investigation into the 
question of racist discrimination in 
each of the municipal colleges 
with a view to eliminating it 


| 
| 
) 


|desirable offers 


to Negro eandi- 
dates. e 


® Assistance of out-of-towners 
in moving to New York and find- 
ing housing. 


| © Assurance of opportunity for 


permanence and favorable condi- 


‘and rank. . | 7 

® Special effort to obtain Negro 
personnel for administrative as 
‘well as teaching and clerical posi- 


hions. 


Negroes Out, Whites 


In 2,000 Panama Jobs 


The Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee reversed House action last 
week in order to substitute Amer- 
ican citizens in the 2,000 jobs now 
held by West. Indian Negroes in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 
tion was taken at the behest of ¢ 
representative of the AFL 
Trades Council and runs 
|to the position of the House 


P'S Seeking. out. “and extending 


‘the Panama.Canl Zone administra- 
tion: itself. | ] 


anti-working » 


‘tions for advancement in salary 


7 


. 
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B‘klyn Lobby Group Finds 
Truman Stalls Health Bill 


_ Members of the Brooklyn Health 
Council reported Thursday night 
on the results of their conference 
at the office of Federal Security 


Administrator Oscar Ewing June 
8 on a national health insurance 
program. \ eg 
The delegation of 50, part of 
the People’s Lobby pressed for ac- 
tion by the Truman Administra- 


South Atrica 


Bans Travel by 
CP Deputy 


CAPETOWN, South Africa. — 
Sam Kahn, only Communist mem- 
ber of the South African Parlia- 
ment, Friday was banned by the 
pro-Nazi government from attend- 
ing any public gathering for one 


tion on the health bill. Spokesmen 
for the council said that the dele- 
gation was the largest ever to go 
to Washington on behalf of this 


,the number of deaths annually ,health insurance constituted an- 
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that could be prevented by na-+other “broken promise” by the 
tional health insurance. President. 
Pryor was told by many dele-| The delegation included doc-. 
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professionals associated with 
health problems. Many demand- 
ed that funds earmarked for mili- 


gates, that failure to fight for/tors, dentists, nurses and other 


tary panera be spent to finance 
health. : 


(ONY, yay 


type of legislation. 

The delegates protested the Ad- 
ministration’s inactivity on the 
health bill. Donald Pryor, Ewing's 


egates that the bill was “in the 
bag.” He finally admitted; how- 
ever, that the Administration con- 


assistant, sought to assure the del-} 
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—— Geed Food 


Dine in Our 


templated no action on the bill 
this year. Pe wes 

The delegates then told Pryor 
that Administration’s ‘failure to 
fight would cost 325,000 lives— 


year in nine Transyaal districts, 
including Johannesburg and Pre- 
torita. * - 


Kahn had been elected by the. 
votes of the Negro people, who 
ate not permitted, under South 
Africa’s white supremacy laws, to— 


; | 
- be represented by one of their own) 


people. | 

An order signed by Justice Min- 
ister C. R. Swart, forbids Kahn 
even to attend movies or rugby: 
matches in the nine districts. | 


A government ‘spokesman said 
the ban was imposed because’ 
“there is reason to believe hostility : 
and violence might be engendered - 
between Europeans and = non- 
Europeans if Mr. Kahn attended 
public gatherings.” | 

Kahn was scheduled to speak 
today to a group of university stu- 
dents at Johannesburg. He also 
planned to address various native 
organizations. 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


9-88 


GovT. PLUS 
MAPLE 
Just wer 
whe 9,95 % 
like new $3.50 extra. 
ARMY SURPLUS MATTRESSES 
INNERSPRING MATTRESSES 
ROLLED EDGE MATTRESSES 
All abeve mattresses made te fit bed size. 
with surplus mattress pads. All 
Used, good cond. Repainted like new 2.50 
U. S. Air Ferce! Air and watertight 
Excellent fer sterage. 
9.95 
“ Durable fibre with metal rela- 
Exp. engs. eollect en above merchandise 
Ald 25¢e shipping ea. Blanket 


DBLE EBS 
| x 
'heedke Inte tote. bode. - 
Beth springs painted 
With 2 brand new relied edge mattresses 
29.95 complete. 
7.88 
Cleaned and sterilized, new ACA 
striped ticking 30’x76” 
Brand new, ectton felt filled, 16-95 
ACA striped tieking 30’x76” 
cotton, brand new, ACA striped 
ticking, 30’x76’’ 

_ If larger than 30x76” add 20% 
SIMMONS EOLDING COT BEDS .95 
steel, <6"x76”, legs feild under ends. 
extra. Similar cot repainted with pad 8.95 
UTILITY CHEST 9.50 
wood, 3 compartments, motal relnforce- 
ments. Olive drab. BEE" KITE’ KISH”. 
ARMY CANVASS COTS 
for ica (used). Like new 3.95 

— BRAND NEW | 
AIR FORCE TRUNKS | 
‘ fercements. Can be ilecked. 
43.95 43”x18”’x17". Dark green. 
“ep x 
wavy BLANKETS 3.75 
Reissue 62”x84", Green & Khaki. 2 for 7.00 
FEDERAL OUTLET & SUPPLY Dest. “‘w”’ 
172 East 125 St., N. Y. 35, N.Y. LE 4-4059 


(of the JPFO schools) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


J 
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“For an ideal vacation for your child’ 


AMP KINDERLAND 


For into: write or call I Union Square, N. Y.—GR 7-8659 


REASONABLE 
RATES 


- —- ———— 
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HIGLEY HILL CAMP 


IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 


A small ‘‘home-like’’ fa-m camp fer boys and 
girls 8 te 14 yrs. old. All snorts—swimming—'’ 
‘arm pets—A progressive camp—unregi- 
mented. Mecerate fee. | 
P.O. Box 181 
,Manetarium Sta., New York 24, N. ¥. 
ENdicoit 2-2344 
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CAMP PINELAND 


CHILDREN 4-14 
Kinzston, N. Y¥. Coed—Cultural and 
Athletic Activities—Private Lake. All 
land and water sports. Arts, Crafts, 
Music, Dancing, Dramatics, Nature. 
Expert supervision. Finest Food. 
$30 SEASON — Also Half Season 


and Two Weeks 
| LU 3-4730 - 


P~ 
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| Get a VACATION SUB to the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 


RATES: 75c for two weeks; $1.25 for one month | 


te er eee ee ee eel ele | 


for NAME sbedubd ite «. 
ADDRESS 


, ee ce os wo ee oe eo 
: “Rar Besbe 7y +e sts 
‘> 
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It's FUN to SWIM ond SUN 


DAILY WORKER, 5@ Kast 138th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
VACATION SUB 


NOTE: Allow at least one week for sub te be entered. 


BUT... 


you'll want to keep up with 
the latest news ‘and your fa- 
vorite columnists while you’re 
out of town. 


Reasonably 


Cafeteria Priced 


ay 
BEACON, N. Y. | 
BEACON wf 


Budget Vacations! 


BY THE WEEK BY THE SEASON 


& 7 d in : 
12. ins cabin 6O cavin tor 4 


INCLUDES Enjoy the cultural and social fife 

® Linens and maid service of a progressive camp. Secial staff * 
* Entertainment, band and during the week. Entertainment, 
movies band, movies on weekends. Sea- 
© Pool & all sports facilities sonal charge for entertainmen: 


4 NO EXTRAS! $7.50 per person. 


‘ 


Re 


f ULES 
| SKY-LAKE 


BOX 318,, PAULING, N. Y¥ 


@ 1100 acres eof forest, lake 
and field in the Berkshirc 
Mountains 


@ finest: accommodations, 
excellent food™ 


@® swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, all sperts 


@ dancing and _ entertain- 
ment 


Rates: $35 - $40 for U.E. 
members and their familie 
per week. $20 for children 
5-12 years, $6.50 per day for 
U.E. members, $7.50 per d? 
for non-U.E. members. 


NAPANOCH, NEW YORK 
Ellenville 625 


| 


Day camp for children 
Library, Records 
Luxurious accommodations 
at special June rates 


$40 a week and up 


Cultural program conducted by 


School of Jewish Studies 


FANNY and JOHN HILLBERG, N. Y. OFFICE, 575% SIXTH AVE. 
Managers WAtkins 4-2211 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


FULL SOCIAL STAFF 


SAM LIPTZIN, Cultural Director 
SID HARVEY, Athletics 

FRED HELLERMAN, Music 

JOE KUTCHER, Pand 

PIUTE PET™, Folk Dancing 
VALIA HIRSCH, Program Director 
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interracial resort forse 

adults, 87 miles from 
New York 

in the Poeonos at 

LACKWAXCN, PA ;° 


~we. 


JULY & AUGUST 


if | Dos 


ALL ACCOMMCDATIONS 


@ filtered pool 

@ all sports 

@ classes in 
modern dancing 

@ dramatics 


@ social and 
cultural staff 

@ e@2‘erai ment 

@ dancing 

@ informal 


per | 


| per 
week | 


week 


Send £5 reservation deposit 


Special June Weekend Rate: 


13 


2 full days, Friizy to Sunday 


Phone Lackawaxen 9002 R 22 
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HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
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Sponsered by 
United Electrical, Radio an ' 
Machine Workers of Amer. 
ica Health and Recreati-: 
Fund, Dist. 4, 345 Washin: 
ion St., Newark, N. Y. 
Tel. MArket 2-4828 


WINCOALE MY - 


AN INTERRACIAL 
ADULT CAMP 


IS OPEN 


“THE MOST FOR 
THE LEAST” 


Informal Activity Program 


Full Social Staff 


@ BOB STECK. Director 
@ ELMER BERNSTEIN, Music Dir. 
@ CARL ABRAMS, Drama Dir. 

@ BOB De CORMIER, Choral Dir. 
Laura Duncan - Betty De Cormie. 
Waldemar Hille - Furman Phillips 
Lenny Kogel - Toni Clark 
and others 
MANZIE JOHNSON and Band 


Reserve NOW to secure your vacation 
at Unity 


$40 and $43 ° 


WEEKENDS IN JUNE 
N.Y. Office: 1 Union Sq. — AL 4-8024 


Prone: H-vewell Junction 2851 
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. City Office: 
1 UNION SQUALE — GRamercy 17-8659 


SEA\CON OPENING 


de i Games | 


Reservi ions Accepted for OE Shh NN EES 


Hoiiday’ Weekend a alleles 
oS : CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 
Modern conven:2nces—Top-notch enter- 


tainment—Swimming and Boating—aAll 4 nocdern camp for adulis 
Sports—Nightly Dancing in the Adirondacks 
Our Social Staff Includes: @ ATTRACTIVE JUNE RATES 


Mendy Shain, Ingrid Rypinski, Davia [| PROFESSIONAL THEATRICAL 


Holtz, En. Stier, Edith Segel, Mark GROUP 
and Ray Dashinger David Bernstein, (Performing Broadway Hits) 
Irving Cohan, Alex Greendale, Irving e AL MOSS 
Berman — N. Buchwald, program dir. @ HARRY OLSHIN and Orch. 
e DAVE HAHN 3 
(Square Dante Instructor) 
Write or Phone Chestertown, N. Y. 3830 
New York Information Tivoli 2-5572 


Rates: $40 a week and up 


F bbewoedite @ New York 
MP on SCHROON LAKE 
Low JUNE Rates 
HONEYMOON BUNGALOWS 


All Sports—Entertainment—Dancing 
Booklet on Request 
LEAH OKUN, Director 
142 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, N. ¥. 
MAin 4-8570 or 1230 


ote © ee ame a a 


PINE LAKE LODGE 


ADULT C =i 
A Spot ef Very Special Beauty 
North Branch 2, Sullivan Ceunty, N. Y 
Telephone: Callicoen 95 er 148 : 
Music, Drama, Sports, New Swimming Peol, 
2 new Tennis Courts, Cocktail Lounge 
Murray Conway and his band 


GALA JULY 4 
WEEKEND 


NEW LOW RATES FOR JUNE 
For travel information, rates and re- 
servations, call city office SPring 7-$574 


iThe Woodlands 
PHOENICIA, N. Y. 


June -rate $42.56 per week 


Kenoza Lake, Sullivan County, N. Y¥. 
ing, ping-pong 
CHILDREN’S 
Phone, write MANYA HAMBURGER 
Jeffersonvilie 212-R City—BE 2-4754 


private lake, .swim-; JUNE RATE 
GOVERNESS 
Say ...1Saw Your Ad 


hewn nnn 


> ; ; 


iki 897385, 


es 


mipgg, boating, fish- 
July 4 weekend—$%24 AO 
in ,the Daily . Worker 
; ‘ aos I : 4) i, PUP 


- « » for 6 adults, ali 
sports, delicious feed, rec- 
ord library, folk dancing 


| Write for reservations; call Phoenicia 7776 


A reai vacation close to home at 


CAMP FOLLOWERS 
OF THE TRAIL 


BUCHANAN, N. Y. 
Just one hour from N.Y.C. you'll find 


Tennis Courts - Natural Swimming Pool 
All Sports Facilities 
Social and Athletic Staff 


DELICIOUS FOOD 


July 4 Weekend — $22.50 
$39 per week 


Call or write fer reservations 


Peekskill 7-2879 


ptt 


Plan Summer JV acation 


AT 
ARROWHEAD 


_ Orchestra, LEG MILLER 
Tonnis Pre, HELEN MALLES 
Arts and Crafts, SYLVIA HALPERIN . 
Square Dance Caller, JOHNNY KUSHNITK 
ALL SPORTS 
BETTY SANDERS, Singer 


LOW JUNE RATES 
ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 502-50% 
“ City Phone DA 8-8211 


im. “ 


ACCORD, 
N. Y. 


® Uhildren’s Day Camp 

(Pref, Supervision) 
® Arts and Crafts for Adults 
ORegon 5-5869 Kerhonkson 8758 


19 a.m. and 7 p.m: 


Go the Co-op Way — 
Sat., 10 a.m., 2:30 33 | 


To: Unity, Beacon, 

[; A Lakeland and all camps 
CARS Sun., 10 a.m., 4:45 p.m. 
| after 9 p.m. call OL 5-9153 


around Sylvan Lake. 
Daily 10 am.; Pri. 
OL 
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A Plan to Fight Depression 
IT IS NO LONGER “the coming depression.” y 
The depression is already here. The economic crisis 
of 1949 has begun. And it is widening and deepening— 


fast. | | 
The American productive machinery is one of the 


marvels of the world. There is nothing we can't build. 


: si “ 92 C8) Dh 
Nevertheless, we face that masterpiece of “free enter- | 7: oe 


prise” insanity—a crisis of “over-production.” 

The farm crops are piling up in the grain elevators. 
The farmers can’t find any more room to store the huge 
surpluses’ of unsold wheat. 

The mighty steel hearths are being shutdown. Only 
6 out of 24 are working in the, Duquesne plant: of U. S. 
Steel. This is typical. 

Unemployment, government experts admit privately, 
is more than 4,000,000 already, and rising by the day. 
More than 9,000,000 have only part time work. 

The cancer of capitalism is the private ownership 
of the factories the nation needs for its welfare, and the 
private ownership of the goods produced in these fac- 
tories. 

That is why we face the criminal insanity of “too 
much” steel, “too much” wheat, “too much” of the good . 
things millions of American families and people all over 
the world are hungry for. 

When production will be for use, not for private 
profit, under Socialism, there will never again be another 
crisis with “too many men” looking for jobs becauise there 
“is too much goods” that can’t be sold. 

| ° © * 

BUT THE QUESTION IS—what must we do now, 
immediately, to protect our country from the ravages of 
the capitalist-made crisis of “over-production” which is 
already smashing down upon us? : 

President Truman has no plan to protect America 
except to order more guns and bigger atom bombs. But 
armaments and. war have never solved any depressions 
for long. 


Doctrine and the Marshall Plan to bail us out of a com- 
ing crisis. But the Marshall Plan has only made matters 
worse. It dumped subsidized goods overseas, and thus 
further crippled the markets for goods. It beat down 
the wages of Labor in Britain, France and Italy. Its sole. 
result was the increase of profits for Wall Street exporters 
and overseas capitalists. Britain, for example, faces an 
imminent economic crash of major proportions. 

The Atlantic Pact will also be useless to fight the 
depression. 

What should be done? The Communists are charged 
with hoping for “chaos” and “depression.” But John 
Gates, editor of this paper, unmasked this lie in Foley 
Square by showing that the Daily Worker two years ago 
had a plan—to protect the American people from the con- 
sequences of the capitalist-bred depression. He showed 
that we must fight for: | 

1. Higher wages and shorter hours to protect La- 
bor’s living standards. ) 

2. Vast trade with the Soviet Union, the people’s 
democracies of Eastern Europe, and now of liberated 
China. Such huge trade must replace the stupid and 
costly “cold war” embargo which now prevails. 

3. Large scale public works (schools, roads, homes, 
etc.), to take up the. millions whom private enterprise re- 
fuses to employ. « 

4. Higher:minimum wages, more social security, to 
be financed by heavy taxes on the rich. 


_ 9. Curbing the trusts, forcing down high monopoly 
prices by Government action backed by the people. 
o ae ” 


THIS IS FAR from being a program for the Soeialism 
which our nation badly needs if it is to go fortvard. But 
it is a minimum program on which the MAJORITY OF 
THE PEOPLE can unite to protect themselves and their 
families against the rising economic storm. 


This PLAN TO PROTECT LABOR FROM THE 
EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION should be taken up 
in every trade union local and central body in the nation. 
Red-baiting will not answer the people’s needs. The. 
Communists offer this plan as a plan to keep America safe 


from hung r and disaster. 
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AFL and CIO leaders put their faith in the Truman — 
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Proposed Ban on Communist Teachers 


A Plan to Gear Schools for War 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is a 
reply to the witchhunt report of 
the Educational Padlicies Commis- 
sion of the National Education 
Association, which recommended 
that members of the Communist 
Party should not be employed as 
teachers in American schools. 
The commission includes Haer- 
vard’s President Conant and 
Columbia's President Kisenhower. 
Dr. Schappes, member of the 
history department of the School 
of Jewish Studies, was ousted 
from the English Department of 
City College in 1941 by the witch- 
hunting Rapp-Coudert Commit- 
tee, and was framed up on a 
perjury charge for which he was 
sent to prison. 


By Morris U. Schappes 


To me the statement of 
these educators has no moral 
or intellectual value. Why? 
Four of the twenty are leaders 


in the school systems of 


Athens, Ga.; Huntington, Va.; 
Nashville, Tenn., and Clayton, Mo. 


{—systems in which the leprosy of 


jimcrow segregation is the rule and 
the practice. Such persons, by ad- 


‘hering to the principles and prac- 


tices of jimcrow, a pillar of the 
lynch-system, flaunt their lack of 
moral and intellectual integrity. 

Of the others who would ban 
Cemmunists from teaching, not 
one -has spoken in defens of Wal- 
lace supporters recently dismissed 
from colleges. | 

Not one of the university presi- 
dents who signed the document 
has said to those fired: “Here, come 
and teach philology at Harvard, or 
archaeology at Columbia!” 


Not one has urged that anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro teachers at 
City College be tried by the Board 
of Higher Education on charges 
of “racist” practices. 


There is moral turpitude in this 
aggregations failure to defend de- 
mocracy in education than in my 
failure to identify 40 colleagues as 
Communists, a failure that led to 
my conviction for perjury and my 
imprisonment for 134% months. 

“Top Educators Urge Ban on 
Red Teachers,” ran one headline. 
Top educators? Then our educa- 
tional system is withering like a 


tree, from the top down. 
* 


NOW TO THE ISSUE. Teach- 
ers who join the Communist Party 


By, te Pegoms, Marxists, |. The, 


| 


‘munist. 


1 forcement of the recommendation 


of these “top educators” would 
mean; therefore, that Marxists 
would not be allowed to teach 
po ot Anglo-Saxon, medieval 
eggs y, physiology, the Eng- 
ish romantic poets, Spanish, 
physics, philology, algebra, Greek, 
astronomy, economics, the Bible, 
Shakespeare's comedies, music ap- 
preciation, anthropology, geology, 
Hebrew, pameenas Ho free-hand 
drawing, American history, geogra- 
phy, sewing, thermodynamics, trig- 
onometry, domestic science, Yid- 
dish, the Latin classics in English 
translation, or any of the courses 
taught in American schools. 

Is the proposal sane? 

The NEA disclaims witch-hunt 
intentions. Yet how would Eisen- 
hower find out the members of the 
Communist Party? 

Would Prof. Louis Budenz be- 
come his informer? The General 
would /begin by asking each 
teacher, presumably under path, 
to declare whether he is a Com- 
But how often would he 
ask? Every year? Each semester? 

I remember a- teacher who de- 
livered a red-baiting speech, and 
two weeks later joined the Com- 
munist Party. What would the 
General do—have a loyalty oath 
solemnly administered every teach- 
ing day? Or will the General or- 
ganize a counter-intelligence serv- 
ice (O dread and apt name!), to 
walk into colleagues’ homes and 
studies and take note of the books 
on the shelves, to inquire of librari- 
ans what works are consulted, to 
report conversations heard or over- 


heard? 
* 


WHETHER CONANT does all 
or any of these things, the aca- 
demic atmosphere at a Harvard or 
Columbia that bans Communist 
teachers will enervate the intellects 
and fray the moral fiber of the fac- 
ulties. Free competition will de- 
velop to prove you are not a Com- 
munist, a Marxist. 

. How do you prove it?’ Do you 
periodically make anti-Semitic re- 
marks? Express contempt for Ne- 
groesP Rah-rah the Marshall 
Plan? Write letters to the press 
“hating Russia”? Crack half- 
witticisms about the “iron cur- 
tain’? Report that so-and-so op- 
poses the Atlantic Pact and may 
be a—“commie”? 

to students 


whe, aealizg, that, 


What will happ | 
Hheis aeachers, abt 


timid, morally frus- 
trated and economically insecure 
persons who dare not “follow 
truth like a sinking star’ because 
it may lead to Marxism—and un- 
employment? 

How these top squirmers wrig- 
gle! They propose to provide “ac- 
curate and objective’ data about 
“the principles and practices of 
totalitarianism, including those rep- 
resented by the Soviet Union and 
by the Communist Party in the 
U. S.” I cry fraud. With the 
lying premise that Marxism, the 
Communist Party and the Soviet 
Union are “totalitarian,” there is 
only. deception in the words “ac- 
curate al objective.” . 


I HAVE BEEN A MEMBER 
the Communist Party for 15 years. 


a 


|I am told that I have surrendered 


“the right to think for myself.” 
Did it ngt take more independent 
thinking for me to challenge the 
circumambient fog of capitalist 
ideas, ideals and values, to face 
calumny, misrepresentation, 
violence, than has been exhibited 
by the “top educators” who accom- 
modate themselves so pliantly to 
the will of Wall Street? De- 
pendence is their hallmark. 

What Marxists have known is 
made clearer by this NEA report: 
that our school system is operated 
primarily for the benefit of capi- 


‘talism, not democracy.  Capital- 


ism with democracy, if possible; 
capitalism withodt democracy, if 
necessary—for Big Business. Capi- 
talism without democracy is a 
working definition of FASCISM. 
These “cold-war educators” 
want to keep students from learn- 
ing the cause of the economic crisis 
which has already made millions 
unemployed. These 20 want stu- 
dents never to be able to under- 
stand the gruesome injudicial spec- 
tacle being crudely staged at Foley 
Square. They want indoctrination 
for the Atlantic Pact, in the spirit 
of Clarence Cannon’s degenerate 
threats. They want to introduce 


thé techniques of the Taft-Hartley 


Act into education. 

Communists should teach in 
American schools—we love our 
country, our working class, our 
professions, our students. In 50 
years there will be many times 
the present number of Communists 
in our school systems. They will 
not tolerate segregation in Geor- 
gia, Virginia, Tennessee and Mis- 
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Do the CIO's Leaders 
Really Want a Raise? 


By George Morris 
THE BIGGEST FAKE to emerge out 
of last month’s executive board meeting of - 
the CIO is a resolution 6n wages. A care- 
ful reading shows little in it to suggest a- 
real desire for a raise, and practice by CIO 
rightwingers since the resolution was adopted 
proves that it was never intended as a call for 
a raise. ~ Be 
The closest the resolution comes to a raise 1s 


in the suggestion that “price reductions and wage 

: , increases are essential” to 
block a depression. Business 

is asked to “forego its self- 

defeating objective of amass- 

ing exorbitant profits” for the 

good of its own’ “long gun 

welfare.” 

Everybody knows, of 
course, that. since that mo- 
mentous resolution was made 
public, the boards of directors 
of most big corporations met 
and decided to drastically 

: slash their dividends and pass 
on the di.erence-to their workers and consumers, 
as suggested by the CIO. : 

_ But for some unexplained reason, profits in the 
first 1949 quarter continue to surpass even 1948; 
average wage earnings dropped another dollar to 
a total drop of $2.50 since December, and prices | 
which headlines not long ago proclaimed to be 
dropping, are now climbing upward again. — 

* 

THE REAL INTERPRETATION of the 
CIO’s wage resolution is better reflected in the 
following: On the day it was passed, CIO vice- 
president Emil Rieve’s textile union announced no 
raises will be sought this year. Some days earlier, 
vice-president O. A. Knight’s oil union announced 
the same. Jacob Potofsky’s clothing union learned 
the same some months earlier. Vice-president 
Reuther’s conduct in the Ford strike showed the 
auto manufacturers that they'll have little worry 
from him. Vice-president jpe Curran, not to be 
outerawled is reported pulling for an agreement 
with shipowners that gives nothing. 

That accounts for all but three unions with 
vice-presidencies in the CIO. L. S. Buckmaster 
was tossed out of office by his own rubber union 
for being a “dictator” and a tendency to crawl 
on wages. Only Albert J. Fitzgerald and _ his 
United Electrical and Radio Workers are pressing 
for wage demands. | 

With his rightwing vice-presidents acting as 
they do, unless the steel workers blow off as the 
rubber workers did, there is hardly a chance that. 
Murray would act any differently. If hed get a 
raise, he'd show up his pals as a bunch of sell-out 
artists who ought to be Buckmasterized. But 
Murray isn’t even arousing his members to give 
himself a backbone in the negotiations. His 650 
staffmen are busy administering morphine to the 
locals while negotiations are on. 

. 


‘ACTUALLY, THE CIO’S LEADERS aren't 
even making a pass for a raise and they count 
on a moth-eaten big lie to alibi them out of it— 
the one. about no wage increases when there is 
heavy unemployment. The‘facts prove the con- 
trary. Look at the following movement of wages 
and the cost of living index: 

Weekly Earnings Price Index 
20.13 ~~ - 
21.78 
24.05 
22.30 
23.86 
25.20 ; 

1941 29.58 105.2 

What does the table show? Between 1935 
and 1940, a period in which the consumer index 
hardly changed, wages went up by 25 percent. 
Wages jumped nearly another 25 percent in 1941 
although the consumer index rose only by 5 
percent. That was the period that reflected a 
slow rise due to the early New Deal (up to 1936) 
and then the big rise due to the organizing strug- 
gles of the early CIO. 

That was also the period when unemployment 
ran nine to 12 million and when trade union 
membership was about 60 percent of the present 
total. It was only during the latter half of 1941 

land since, that wage earnings raced with the cost 
of living with the latter keeping well ahead to 
this day. 

The most substantial rise in real wages ever 

“achieved by American workers within a compar- 
ative time was won in the 1935-41 period—a 
period of very heavy unemployment. 

But it was also the period when a smaller, but 
a militant and united, CIO set the pace in Amer- 
ica; when every wage fight and organizing drive 
of a CIO affiliate had the full backing of its sister 
unions; when raiding was unknown and when 
redbaiting and like disruption was classed with 
scabbing; and when even Philip Murray praised 


leftwingers for thei, bard, Work, and devotiqn. | 


, 
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Terror Against Greeks 
Grows Here, Overseas 


By Olive Sutton 

With the liberation of the entire 
Grammos Mountain region by the 
Greek Democratic Army last week, 
Royalist and U. S. officials pre- 
pared to step up their campaign of 
terror against the Greek people's 
peace movement. 

In Greece, the Royalists set 
about execution of some 2,000 
World War II veterans, mn jailed 
three and four years ago. Hunger 
strikes in protest swept the prig- 
ons. The men’s families appealed 
for world protest, and trade unions 
and other progressive groups in 
Europe and the United States re- 
sponded. In New York City, 
Greek Fur Workers Local 70 ral- 
lied hundreds at a demonstration 
before the Greeek Consulate on 
Thursday afternoon. 

Reports from Greece, however, 
said that the prisoners were being 
secretly executed in small groups, 
and the Free Greek Radio charged 
that the move was a reprisal—an 


attempt to silence the ever-increas-_ 
ing demand for a peaceful settle- 


ment in Greece. 
* 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
the terror against Greek peace 


‘forces was marked by the reten-| 


Council for a Democratic Greece 
urged continued protest, warning 
that the successes of the Demo- 
cratic Army were driving the Roy- 
alist and American overseers in 
Greece and the United States to 
last-ditch desperation. | 
* 


THEAXE WERE RUMORS that 
Foreign Secretary Bevin and Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson en- 


gaged in chit-chat on the question 


‘of peace in Greece, with Bevin 


opining that a settlement was de- 
sirable. Word from many Euro- 
pean quarters indicated increasing 


alarm over the blood-letting in 
Greece, particularly in the Royal- 
ist prisons, and the reflection on 
Marshall Plan operations through- 
out Europe shook even its social- 
democratic supporters. 

With the clearing of Grammos, 
announced almost as quickly from 
Athens as from the Freek Greek 
territory, the Democratic Army 
was reporied to be preparing new 
offensives to the South. The Gram- 
mos victory came after a two 
months campaign, and after over 
a year of fighting in the area. The 
}Royalist forees had several times 
‘Claimed the Free Greek forces 
there were wiped out. . 

The strength of the Democratic 
Army is no longer disputed, how- 
ever, and the example of the Chi- 
nese victories haunts the Athens 
collaborators as they plead for 
more money and equipment to 
continue the futile work. So far, 


3 .. {it is reported, U. S. officials have 
tion of Peter Harasiades on Ellis the budget. It 


Island without bail, and the arrest 


of nine members of the Federation 
of Greek Maritime Unions, unem- 
ployed seamen blacklisted by the 
Greek port authorities. 


The Immigration Department 
was still sitting on its decision in 
the case of Harasiades. A hearing 
was held June. 7 on the deporta- 
tion proceedings against the well- 
known Greek leader, and a delega- 
tion to the immigration authori- 
ties was told flatly that the United 
States would never deport anyone 
to a country where he would be 
persecuted. The spokesman fur- 
ther added he had never heard of 


any executions in Greece. 


The certainty that death awaited 
both Harasiades and the Greek 
seamen in their native land was 
confirmed, however, by new death 
sentences handed out to trade 
union leaders, whose trial by court 
martial had also been protested by 
the world,democratic forces. The 
seamen were released on bail the 
day after their arrest, but local 


trade unions and the American 
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refused to stretch 

remains to be seen whether the 
pressure of world opinion can 
bring the blood-letting to a halt 
along the lines set forth by the 
Free Greek Government and 
urged as a basis for discussion by 
the Soviet Union. 


1,200,000 Jobless 


In West Germany 


BERLIN (ALN).—Last year’s 
currency reform in the U. S., Brit- 
ish and French areas of Germany 
caused 730,000 workers theré to 
lose their jobs, according to Anton 
Storch, labor director for the com- 


bined U. S.-British occupation zone 


administration. Storch also _ re- 
vealed that the total number of 
unemployed in western Germany 
now exceeds 1,200,000, the high- 


est figure for 15 years. Despite |- 


west Germanys need for more 
food and for rebuilding war dam- 
age in housing, over 221,000 farm 
workers and 92,000 construction 
workers are among the unem- 
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Communism is the Deadly 
Enemy of “White Supremacy” 


By Milton Howard 


WHAT IS NOT CLEARLY UNDER- 
STOOD by the “friends of the Negro peo- 
ple” in liberal circles is that the system of — 
“white supremacy is the official philoso- - 


phy of the entire government machine. 
The horrible expressions of “white supremacy” 
cruelty, insult and crime which torment the 
Negro population every single hour of every 
single day of their lives don’t have their origin 
in the backward, illiterate, depraved ons of 
our citizenry any more than the ¢ 
visage of the maddened German 
clerks and schoolteachérs danc- 
ing crazily around bleeding 
Jews or burning books was the 
real image of Nazism. The 
industrialists of the I. G. Farben 
and the Krupp-Thyssen factories 
in the Ruhr pulled the wires 
that made these shrieking pup- 
pets dance. 

And so it is in our country, 
too. It was the wealthy cotton planter w..o raved 


about “white supremacy” to make sure that he 


would have a good supply of slaves before the- 
Civil War. Afterward, he did the same to destroy 
the new democracy which the emancipated Negro 

ople were establishing in the 1870's with a 


skill and political maturity, astounding in a nation 


that had just been permitted to get off its knees. 
It is the cultured men of the Stock Exchange, 
the huge trustified corporations and the Wall 
Street bankers whose loans have made them the 
masters of the South who command the playing 
of the “white supremacy siren song. 

The terrible truth which every American must 


face is that the government of the United States, 


in all its ramifications and culture, rests upon 


the “white supremacy” system. Thé KKK ex- 


_ presses this cannibalism onty in the more vulgar 


and violent forms; but there is not a single Con- 
gressman, Senator, judge, State Department offi- 
cial, police officer, or responsible executive in any 
branch of the state who is not enmeshed in, who 
does not give support to, or is not tacitly adjusted 
to the “white supremacy” philosophy of the Ku 
Klux Klan. The two-party system is an open 
bulwark of the “white supremacy” horror. 


Go ° o 


THE SUBJUGATION OF THE 14,000,000 


‘Negroes in the USA is not the whim of evil 


men, nor the result of an hfstoric remnant of 
slavery, nor of the “lack of education.” 

This modern semi-slavery within the heart 
of the most advanced capitalist culture in the 
world is a decisive strategy of the ruling powers 
in the financial and industrial world. 

The “white supremacy” culture nat oy 


_ enables them to wring more profits out of tne 


hides of the Negro victims; it is even more 
important to them as the social technique for 
maintaining the. fatal division between the Negro 
and white working class which has paid off so 
handsomely in the past generations. 

The “white supremacy” system, therefore, is 
under no circumstances the responsibility of the 
Dixiecrats alone, nor even mainly of these snarling 
agents of the cotton kings and the bankers who . 
dominate them. The Dixiecrats are the “front” 
behind which the “white supremacy” terrorism is 
maintained by the decisive minority of finance 
capitalists — duPont, Morgan, Rockefeller, etc. — 


| who run the United States. 


The solution of the Negro question is, there- 
fore, a matter of the highest social and political 
importance for the class conscious working class 
which strives for Socialism in the USA. It is 
utterly impossible to make any headway toward 
genuine democracy and Socialism without striking 
out in every direction in a head-on collision with 
every manifestation of “white supremacy” arro- 
gance. The future of America depends—literally— 


upon it. 
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Short Stories Wanted 


The Worker will pay a néminal fee for 
all short stories accepted for publication. 


Maximum 3,000 words 


Address manuscripts to: The Worker 
Short Story Editor, 35 E. 12 St. New 


York 3. N. Y. 
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400‘Insurance INTO EACH HOT SPELL 
SOME RAIN MUST FALL 


Agents Win 


Pay Hikes 


More than 400 agents of the 
- Home Life Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia received $6 a week 
raises in a contract. signed this 
week, the national office of the 
CIO United Office and Profes- 
sional Worker announced. This 
followed a nationwide contract; 
with the John Hancock Mutual 'kind or another — from a forest fire 
Life Insurance Co., which the! in Vermont to a flood in North 
union said provides raises greater Carolina — are being felt through- 
than at any other time, plus im- | out the nation. 

roved security and a union shop.| The current 21-day dought is 

The John Hancock pact, termed the longest for May and June on 
the “best ever negotiated with a the books of the New York 
major insurance company DY Weatherman. Previous droughts 
UOPWA President James Durkin, | |asted 17 days from May 9 to May 
provides for $5 weekly raises for 95 1887 and 15 days from May 


5,900 agents in 21 states, im- 39'to June 13, 1925. The Saco 
proved grievance procedures, im- 3 


Scattered showers and consid- 
erable cloudiness expected over 
the week-end will fail to break 
the three-week record dry spell 
that has hit New York City, the 
Weather Man said on Friday. The 
showers will be accompanied by 
slight drops in temperature, which 
is expected to. linger in the mid- 
70's. 

Ill effects of bad weather of one 


days from Oct. 9 to Nov. 13, 1924. 

Great crop damage has been. 
caused by the dry spell through- 
out the country. The drought is 
beginning to affect-milk produc- 
tion in New Jersey because of 
dsied-up pastures. Only a scatter- 
ing of rain has fallen in the State 
in nearly a month. 


theme of the rally, sponsored by 
York State. 


.. "ae ae ’ ba a ae | 
"ROBESON SPEAKS. AT GARDEN JUNE 28 
Paul Robeson will head: the list of prominent speakers at the 
rally for civil and human rights in Madison Square Garden, Tues- 
day evening, June 28. Mr. Robeson will sing as well as speak. 
Action now to prevent a fascist state in America will be the 
the Civil Rights Congress of New 


Joining Mr. Robeson at the meeting in speaking out against 
the growing fascist threat will be Albert Maltz, novelist and film 
writer, himself a victim of the Un-American Committee, and C. B. 
Baldwin, secretary of the Progressive Party, who was recently 
denied his right to testify on behalf of his party before a senatorial 
committee on the Mundt-Nixon-Ferguson bills. 


A forest fire was reported raging 
out -of control along a half-mile: 
front in northeastern Vermont, and | 
Gov. Ernest W. Gibson was pre- 
parimg to close the State's forests. | 

In Ashville, N. C., rivers swollen. 
by torrential rains were driving: 
families from their lowland homes,' ™ 
and up to 18 inches of yain in @& 
northeast Georgia left 20 families! j 
homeless at Canton, Ga. | | 

Continued dry weather in up-: 
state New York contributed to for-. 


drought of any season lasted 36 


— 


and Home Life companies recently 
defeated attempted raids by the 

“With these victories to point The CIO Textile Workers 
the way, we are confident the Union, CIO right-wing stalwarth, 
polls scheduled in July and pave | Hon of its workers. This time the 
the way for similar pins in theit group involved is the 120,000 


proved disability and retirement: 
plans and a union shop. Tex tile Union 
AFL National Federation of In-) 

surance Agents’ Council in an 

25,000 agents in Prudential and has again announced that it will 
Baetropolitan will reject AFL com-|..: cock a raise ‘for another sec- 
companies ” Durkin declared. ‘|iworkers in the northern cotton- 
The Prudential election will be 


Agents of both John Hancock 
Bars Raise Bid 
NLRB poll. | 
pany unionism in the labor board | 
held July 8, Metropolitan July 1. 


rayon textile industry. 
_ Northern cotton-rayon workers 


Rally to Protest CCNY 


working, at least seven dollars a 
Ouster of 2 Profs week less than the national average 
A demonstration on behalf. of 


oidte ex commryaae weekly wage for all manufacturing 
wid “sag oe eory seria ‘industries. The TWU _ announce- 
ors whose dismissal has been |Ment followed a similar step by 


laid to bias, will be held Thurs- 'the union leadership for the 90,000 
day outside Hunter College, 68 |workers in the woolen and wors- 
St. and Park Ave., when the |ted industry and the recent nego- 
Board of Higher Education tiation of a no-wage-raise contract 
meets on their case. in the carpet and rug division. 


The Board wiil convene at | A wage reopening m the cotton- 
7 p.m. to receive a report on = Tayon contract is due in Septem- 


the case from the CCNY Ad- iber. The agreement runs until 
ministrative Committee of the March, 1950. Main reason given 
Board of Higher Education, | {0r the abandonment of a wage 
which previously heard’ testi- fight was an arbitration decision 
mony on the cases from citizens last January, which rejected a 10- 
and students. cent increase on the grounds of 
_J “noor business prospects.” 


COURT TOLD 


| ‘Continued from Page 1) justices how Medina, aware of his 
making a judicial finding of con- mistake, wrote a judgment of con- 
tempt. Hall, who also addressed ‘tempt five days later and on the 
the court, was similarly remanded, ‘basis - of this belated judgment 
_and in this case, too, the lawyer|Judge Leibell discharged the ha- 
explained, the judge made no judi- beus corpus writ. . 


cial finding. INDEFINITE SENTENCE 


Winston's oral protest, Glad-) jy was further pointed out by 
stein said, was not deliberate com 5}. tho defense lawyers, who cited 
tempt but an honest expression of merous court decisions to back 
outrage over the court's order to };. argument, that not only was 


Gates to answer the question. He Di tig , : 
: the yuage-going beyond his powers 
stated that Winston believed that n cancelling bail as punishment, 


any persons giving answers to the :,; 
tyes Of. questions asied by the yut punishment for a contempt 


must not be indefinite. Imprison- 
prosecutor would endanger Negro ,,, , . 
: a = ent for th 
Communists in the South with the duration of the trial, 


aka the court was told, is indefinite. 
oy S- | : “Conceivably this sentence could 

The court heard the story of how ¢o beyond the six months limit set 
it was learned during the habeus ‘n the law for deliberate and will- 
corpus hearing before Judge  Lei-'ful contempt,” Gladstein said. 
bell that the U. S. Marshal, into, The court’s action, he added, 
whose hands Winston and Hall'was in violation of the Eighth 
were remanded, had received no Amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
judgment of contempt from Me- tution which guarantees against 
dina. The two, it was shown, were cruel and unusual punishment. He 
punished by Judge Medina by the said’ that actions of the court, 
act of cancelation of bail. _'which the defendants saw as deny- 

Lifting bail as punishment is il- ing their rights, had day by day 
legal, said the defense lawyers. ‘built up a provocation. 


ee 


ican Slay Congress and a Queens_ 


average around $45 weekly whenj;doxy prescribed by the Truman 


est fire dangers in the Adirondacks. | ail 
Queens ALP Assails > 
Pirinsky Persecution 


The Queens County American 
Labor Party urged yesterday that 
the federal government cease its 


efforts to deport George Pirinsky, 
executive secretary of the Ameri- 


resident. — 
In a letter to Watson B. Miller, d 3 

Immigration Commissioner, county} 

ALP “spokesman Joseph Needle- 
man described the attempted, 
deportation as “part of the vile 
drive against all who refuse to 
abide by the letter of the ortho- 


administration, its Department of 


t of] evening, June 8. A picket line 
State and Department of Justice. 


trial of the “12” brought the fight to free the jailed Communist 
leaders to thousands in the central city shopping area Wednesday 


of 750 at the Federal Building, 


Ninth and Market Sts. (shown in picture), was climaxed with a 
street meeting on the steps of the building. 


B’kiyn Health Grou ‘ 


Condemns Jailings : Beer Strike 


The Brooklyn Health Council of | 


the: American Labor Party: has| 78th y 
condemned the ‘contempt’ jailings W ay 
of three Communist defendants. In} | 

a letter to Judge Medina, the 
group declared: 

“As members of the health pro- 
fessions responsible for the physi- 
cal and mental well being of our 
people we would be remiss in our| 
responsibilities if we did not pro- 
test your undemocratic actions in 


As the New York brewery strike 
began its 78th day Saturday strike 
leaders have offered to reopen 
negotiations with the brewery 
owners. _ 


The owners have not yet ac- 
cepted. 

Strikers want more than the 
terms they rejected several days 


_ ee 


MEDINA ACTED UNLAWFULLY © 


__Gladstein told the Circuit Court’ Attorney McCabe said: “Lib- 


’ 
’ 


J. Josee*: Smith. 


* ¢ . ~y wR . od 
of this trial. agi. The brewers offered a 37% 

hour week in the six months’ dul! 

season from Oct. 15 to Anril 15, 


and two men on most deliverv 
pee ‘trucks and a nsi lan and 
erty is still the rule and incarcera-} pCa. a 


tion is still the exception. There | S°™? other changes. 
must b2 a reason for incarceration. | 
[I submit the right of the marshal hour week, two men ,on a truck, 
to have the defendants in custody| control of the speedup, pensions. 
was in doubt. Therefore, they} ¢t- 
should have been released.” Sa ape 

Assistant prosecutor Irving Sha- Deircit Church 


piro admiiicd there was perhaps! Segres. Mundt Bill 


an. error mad2 in sentencing the Soe tli 2 | 
defendaits, but argued that they WASHINGTON.—Oppo.ition bi 
should not b2 freed ‘on that error.| the Mundt and Ferguson thought 


' Ils  w; ngisters 
He suggested that if the courg| contro! oe Abe age “0 ” 
ae . + > m™ . > é . 
found “a procedural irregularity,’| 4:-VU Members of the Harttor 
Hae case stould be. sent back tai avenue Baptist Church in Detroit, 


udge Medina for re-sentencing. Mich, 

J He arceued at some length oy. Rev. Charles A. Mill, in a letter| 
ing the court the defendants be-| '° Sen. William Langer (R-ND) 
came “disorderly” and “much. an-| 2ttacked the. bills on behtif of his 


« vt AP da John ges that “the latitude of the _ bills 
rg sii thonors- feel thak makes ¥t possible for any party or 


Stn i ot variance: wil Mat oe in power to label their ov- 
| > Chan: ye yonents . . . Communist or Com- 
law, -Shaniro said, “the court can ; 


' munist Front.” 
order -re-sentencing. If the judg-| R Hill said “ 
ment of contempt is valid, that ev. Till said just as no type 


] . O islatic ack 
judgment alone sustains the incar- f 7 slation could hold back the 
ceration.” anti-slavery movement, neither will 


The appeal was heard by Judges|®24 type of legislation” hold back 
Thomas Swan, Harrie Chase and opponents of Jimcrow who would 


undoubtedly be labeled Commn- 


the cor 


_ The men struck April 1 for a 35-|- 


nists. 


— — es 


a 
Canada Lee Joins 
Fight on Met Bias 


Canada Lee, stage and screen 
star, today joined the growing 
list of artists and professionals 
endorsing the campaign of the 
Citywide Committee to End 
Discrimination in Stuyvesant 
Town to secure 259,900 signa- 
tures in a petition drive com- 
mencing this week. 

Lee stated: “Sixty-two per- 
cent of the tenants in Stuyvesant 
Town have’ expressed their 
desire to have Negro families as 
neighbors in their community. 
I join-with the tenants in urging 
the city authorities to take °all 
the necessary steps to. require 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. to make availab!2 vacant 
apartments in Stuyvesant Town 
to Negro tenants upon the same 
basis upon which other tenants 
are selected, granting to Negro 
veterans the same _ preferences 


as are accorded other veterans.” 
\. aa 


ALP Women Hit 
Teacher Witchhunt 


The drive against “free teach- 
ers and free schools” was protested 
over the week-end by the Wem- 
ens Division of the Kings County 
American Labor Party. = 

A statement signed by Min- 
neola Ingersoll and Blanche Katz 
declared the terror campaign is a - 
violation of the State Education 
Law. ) 
“One occupational group,” they 
said, “has been singled out mere- 
ly because they are easier to per- 
secute.. -If this is successful the 
persecution will be extended to 
others.” 


Ted Tinsley Says appears 
Tuesday and Thursday and in 
the weekend Worker. 
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ALL OUT-- 


WELCOME HOME 


raul ROBES 


Auspices: COUNCIL ON AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
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SUNDAY 


JUNE 19 — 3 P.M. 


Rockland Palace | 
155th St. and Eighth Ave. 


Tickets 60¢, $1.20, $2.40 
Box of 9 seats—$20 on sale 
at 23 W. 26th St., MU 3-6209 

and at bookstores 


Pee Soe 


| @W.EB. DUBS 
* 9 MARCANTGNIO 
© CHARLES P. HOWARD 


other prominent speakers - 


®@ ENTERTAINMENT . 
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7 Fureign Briefs 


EX: buwek - LIMITED 
AGREEMENT FROM BIG 
FOUR CONFERENCE 
PARIS.—An early end to. the 
Big Fotr Foreign Ministers con- 
ference was in the offing, with 
agreement expected by U. S.-bloc| 
sources on major aspects of au 
Austrian treaty; Berlin blockade 
questions and creation of a con: 


mission of deputies to continue stu- 
dy of all German problems until 


ing, probably in New York, wacn 
the UN Assembly reconvenes in 
September. : 


FRENCH CATHOLICS QUIT 
ANTI-COMMUNIST :GROUP 

PARIS.—The Catholic-led Con- 
federation of Christian Workers 
(CFTC), ‘third largest labor group 


iin France, voted to end its coali- 


tion with the anti-Communist 
Force QOuvriere labor federation. 
Under the pressure of rank and file 
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Negroes Fi ght for Ship Jobs. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
-o work in northern and southern 
rorts from the rotary hiring halls. 
In the old days the union would 
have staged a “sit down” or some 
other form of job action to enforce 
the hiring provisions of the con- 
tract. Curran stooges for the 
shipowners by doing nothing. Job 
action is “Communistic,’ he as- 


et Sserts. 


* | 
MORE NEGROES will ‘be 


barred if the shipowners kill the 
union hiring hall with Curran’s 
help. Curran ‘has made it plain 
that he does not intend to fight 
‘to save the hiring hall if the courts 


| 


blown to stop work on three ships 
on the west side docks to recruit 
men for the mob assault on the 
demonstrators, who were asking 
jobs for Negroes in front of Ry- 
an’s offices at 14 St. and Eighth 
Ave., a half mile away. ° 

The men marched in formation 
to the demonstration corner, with 
gang bosses accompanying each 
group of longshoremen and police 
escorting the whole throng. 

I asked Rand whether the stop- 
page wasn’t a violation of the line’s 
contract, which forbids all cessa- 
tion of work. 

He replied that the contract 
didn’ t forbid “that kind of stop- 


“? 


U. S. LINES LONGSA 
EN were warned that the 


wouldn’t get any jobs at the 1 p.m 
“shape up” if they didn’t march’ 
against the “Commies.” 

The same warning was given 
men working on a Grace Line ship 
nearby. . 

The majority of the longshore- 


—Page} 1 


‘men took no active part in the 


goonery, however. They hung 
back on the other side of the street 
while the dirty work was done by 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s cops and a se- 
lected list of Ryan musclemen and 


goons from the Seaferers Inter- 
national Union. 


The SIU goons were led by 


‘Paul Hall, *ho bars Negroes from 
jobs on the decks of S1U_ ships 
and in the engine rooms and from 
an increasing number of posts in 


OK the Taft-Hartley Labor 

Board's declaration against it.: 
Worst jimcrow offender among 

the big steamship firms is the 

United States Lines, a $103,000,- the stewards’ department as well, 

000 company controlled by the : 

House of Morgan. ~ Greet 
U. S. Lines is one of the com- | 

panies that is asking for “prewar” | MARY CHURCH TERRELL 

discharge books, when men are Chairman ef the National Committee to Free the Ingram Family 


shipped from the hiring hall. AND 
This is a wav of barring Ne- 
THERESE L. ROBINSON 


groes, for few Negroes were able 
Grand Directress of the Civil Liberties Department of the Elks 


page.” 
. “We have no disa greement 
with the longshoremen (that is, 
— “king” Ryan) on that is- 
ue,” he told me. 


delegates, the CFTC convention 
registered opposition both to the 
Force Ouvriere’s lack of militancy 
and its support for the North At- 
lantic war pact. The way is now 
open for renewed cooperation be- 
tween the CFTC and the General 
‘Confederation of Labor, whieh 
unites. most. of France's workers 
under left-wing leadership. 
ie 

ROCKEFELLER INVESTS 
IN GERMAN INDUSTRY —_ 

BERLIN _ (Telepress). The! 
giant profits grabbed by the Amer- 
ican Standard Oil Company in| 
Germany are to be transferred into 
capital investments in West Ger- 
man industry, Frankfurt press re- eal 


ports: reveal. Standard Oil “eXx- A spokesman of U. S. Lines ad- 


Tan P 
ial Boge 4 reset ord lenge mitted as much to this writer after 


od. 
the American occupation i | the smashing of the mass picket 


'demonstration in front of Ryan's 
ties and German industrial circles offices last Wednesday-a-week ago. 
on preliminary investments of $4,- | The spokesman was Mr. Rand, 
000,000 to bear an 8 percent IN-| 11, ascists Capt. William H. Lee, 


terest. the line’s labor relations chief. | 


The line had let whistles be 


the next Foreign Ministers -meet- 


] 


Open for Summer Bookings 


AMERICAN PEOPLE'S 
CHORUS 


Circling the Globe in Melody 
Mects Today’s Need for 


Progressive People 
with 


American Folk Songs and Ballads 
Music of Free Peoples & Nations 
Songs That Bind World in Peace 


——— a 


to ship out before the National 
Maritime Union smashed through 
the jimcrow curtain in 1937. 

U. S. Lines, the country's big- 
gest shipping giant, is. also aiding 
Ryan's attack on the Negro long- 


at a 


Testimonial and Reception 


in their honor 


Wed., June 22, 8 P:M. 


HOTEL TH ERESA Refreshments 
125th St. and Seventh Ave. Subs — $2.00 


Auspices: National Committee to Free the Ingram Family 
HOTEL THERESA—Room 108 


New members are invited to join 
Rehearsals Wednesday Nights 
Qualifications: Like Singing 
8P.M. © 17 W. 24 St, NYC 


Program 
Entertainment 
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SAT. NITE, JUNE 18 


First Anniversary 


CELEBRATION 


Bronx County Youth Sections 


presenting 
“JANIE” 
by MIKE QUIN PLAYERS 
@ INTER-SECTION ' 
TALENT CONTEST 
@ FOLK SINGING 


@ DANCING 
@ REFRESHMENTS 


Allerton Section Headquarters 
2709 Olinville Avenue 
§:30 P.M. * Subs 75¢ 


_ Jefferson School Student Council | 
FINALE DANCE 
Sat., June 18—8:30 on 


LIVE BAND — EXCITING 
SURPRISE ENTERTAINMENT 
a 
OVAL ROOM (Air-Conditiened) 
13 Astor Place (3rd fleeor) 
Admission $1.60 


JEWISH CONGRESS CHIEF 
NAILS ANTI-SOVIET SMEAR 


STOCKHOLM. N. Barou, Qi 
chairman of the World Jewish Sayer io 9 
Congress European’ Exccutive #e og? 
Committee, debunked reports of 
alleged Soviet anti-Semitism, add- 
ing: “Soviet Russia has done more 
than most countries to fight racial} 
and religious discriminations.” 


|\FRENCH JURIST CALLS 
‘TRIAL OF 12 A COMEDY oes 
PARIS.—The trial of the Amer- 24 

ican Communist leaders was de-' #4 
nounced as ¥ “veritable juridical 277 
comedy” by M. Claude Dennery, 

noted French ‘Jawyer who ob-' ‘i 
served the early phases of the trial |p 

for the Intemational Assn. of 3 
Democratic Lawyers. . 


eo 
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SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


PILM PARTY! Arts, Sciences & Profes- 
sions Film Division presents Robert FPlah- 
erty’s ‘“‘Man of Aran.’ Tonite, 3 showings 
beginning 8:30. Dancing, redeuhinente. 1 
Adm. $1 plus tax. 111 W. 88th St. | 

COMMERCIAL Artists Guild Penthouse 
Playhouse presents an evening of coo! 
entertainment & refreshments. Charlie 
Chaplin. Ben Turpin and Denny Kaye 
films. Dancing. Subs. $1. White Collar 
Center, 30 E. 29th St., 9 P. M. 

JOIN our: fun members, friends. 
genial atmosphere, delightfully cool, 
social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
E. h 8t. 

. school student council finale 
dance. Tonite at 8:30. Live Band, exciting 
surprise entertainment at 13 Astor Pi. 
(air cond.). Oval Room, 3rd floor. Adm. $1. 


Bronx 


WERE -one year old. Come and cele- 
brate our birthday party. See the Bronx 
County Youth Drama Grou perform. 
Enjoy our intersectional talent contest. 
Also other feature entertainment, Danc- 
ing, refreshments and jots of fun inchided 
in the program. At 2700 Olinville Ave. 
(cor. Allerton Ave.), 8:30 p. m. Sponsored 
by: Bronx County Youth, CP. Sub. TS. 


Brooklyn — . : 


WAITING FOR LEFPTY—Clifford Odets. 
Need we say more? Come down and 
see our new dramatic youth group give | 
an exciting performance. g, music, 
youth. Brighton Community Center, 
Coney Island Ave. Subs. 50c. Cacchione 
Youth Section, CP. Rose Room. 

Trs sO long to Sidney and Shirley. 
A grand old time going away shindig 
for these grand young people. Ali you 

A. D., Williamsburg, Youth, Students 
friends are invited. 190 Tompkins 
Ave., 8:30 p. m. Admission free. 

FUN FOR all at Brownsville Young Pro- 
gressive’s gala carnival and dance. Mar- 
riage booths, ping pong tables, and many 
more top notch entertainment plus a real 
live band. 375 Saratoga Ave. Subs. : 


-only 50c. . : | 
WERE ha a social. Mike Quin 

Youth, CP, 1188 President St., near No- 

strand Ave. Contr: 49c. 8:30 p. m. 
ARTHUR Miller and Albert Maltz plays 


in a roves: “Together as One.’’ bp 
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16 DAYS IN JAIL! 


How Many More? 
It's Up to YOU! 


Are you doing your share? 


UE LE Lt tt tt ENON 


FAIA PIDAD IIHS 


Queens 


SHOWTIME 10:30—ClIO Chorus: Inter- 
national Folk Songs. Carole—Dance of 
the people. Nadine—Songs that. nelp men 
live and fight. And mapy more in al!'- 
star revue and dance. 74-08 37 Rd., Jack- 
son Heights. ind. Subway. to Roosevelt 
Ave. station. Astoria Youth, CP. Subs. 
We for the ‘12.’’ 


SUNDAY 


Yanhattan 


STUDIO PARTY. Come all members, 
friends. Delightfully cool; folk, social. 
fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 
16th St. 


Brooklyn 


JEAN LEON DESTINE comes is Brook- 
lyn with his troupe in the Dances and 
‘Songs of Haiti. Accompanied by the pound- 
ing beat of Haitian drums. Tonite at 
ry 15. 1190 St. John’s Place, eorner Albany 
Ave. Contr. $1. Lodge 795, JPFO. 


| Coming 


A “ONE WORLD PARTY,” the first of 
a summer series, Glinka Russian Dancers, | 
Mischa Stanley and his accordian. At 
the Hotel Albert, corner E. llth and 
University P)., 2nd floor ballroom. Friday 
eve., June 2%, 8:30. Folk dancing and 
‘social dancing. . 

YOUTH! Betty Sanders Sings. Lou Dis- 
kin speaks; square, social dancing at 269 
W. 2th 8t., corner Sth Ave. Sat. nite, 
June 3, Sp. m. Cofitr. 50c. Get origina! | 
i cartoon. Spenscored: Scottsboro Youth 


4 Choruses! National }~ 

a Drama! iSocial dancing, too). 

Youth Cultural Festival. Sun- 

‘day, June 26, 8 p. m., 3200 Coney Island 
Ave. Adm. 75c. - 


Con- 
folk, 
128 


~- 
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Paul ROBESON 
Albert MALTZ 

C. B. BALDWIN 
Eugene DENNIS 
Reid ROBINSON 
Wm. L. PATTERSON. 


Come and bring your shopmates to 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
TUESDAY, JUNE 28 


Auspices: CIVIL RIGHTS. CONGRESS of N..Y., 23 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. 


35 cents per line in the 
Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
6 wees constitute a 
Minimum charge - 3 hnes 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 


Tickets $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 606¢ available at: 


JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP BOOKFAIR NATIONAL OFFICE CRC 
575 Sixth Avenue 133 West 44th Street 205 East 42nd Street 


LOCAL 65 BOOKSHOP WORKERS BOOKSHOP - N.Y.S. -CRC 
13 Astor Place 7 50 East 13th Street 23 West 26th Street 
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MORE ‘TIMES’ MYTHS ABOUT TRIAL OF 12° 


that at that point we had come to 
the conclusion, a number of us at 
any rate, of the need for a review 
of all our policies because it was 
quite obviosu that what happned 
there was a reversal of American 
foreign policy, a beginning of a 
process of breakup of Big Three 
unity .. . and that this required a 
{complete reexamination of the en- 
tire situation and the fundamental 
policies of our Party.” 


Even earlier, Green had given 
other examples of situations which 
had resulted in doubts being ex- 
pressed about Communist policy 
considerably before receipt of the 
Duclos article. 

Needless to say, none of the 
plentiful testimony given by Green 
which was really significant, in 
that it shattered the chief prosecu- 
tion myth, was mentioned by 
Porter. This myth is that the recon- 
stitution of the Party signified a 
“return” to the non-existent “Marx- 
ist-Leninist principles of overthrow 
of the government by force and 
violence.” 

Green demolished this from 
about three different directions, but 
there is no sign of this testimony 
in the Times’ tale. 


“Moscow orders” of fascst myth- 
ology that only a charlatan or idot, 
or both, could report it seriously. 
But it is the sole bit of “evidence” 
the prosecution has been able to 
dish up in the trial concerning 
“Moscow orders,” and Porter and 
Sy prosecutin must make the most 
or it. 


LIED AGAIN 


Porter also lied outrageously 
when he pictured Green as “chang- 
ing his te stimony,” under his law- 
yers prodding, in order to tell 
about national board discussion 
regarding possible changes in 
Communist policy before’ the 
Duclos article was received. 


At the very outset of his testi- 
mony concerning the Partys re- 
constitution Green said: 


“In my remarks there att he Na- 


tional Board meeting which dis- 
cussed the reconstituton of the 
Party) I likewise called attention to 
the fact that i nour discussions in 
the Boarfd at previo&s periods we 
had expressed a great deal of dis- 
may and over the actions of the 

U. S. delegation at the UN and 
particularly the action in the seat- 
ing of fascist Argentina at UN and_| 


(Continued from Page 6) 
to write an editorial in the Daily| 


Says Communist Party 
; 6 ; * : 
Grows in uer TO IC Worker attacking U. S. govern- 
ment policy toward fascist Argen- 


| : aeeaiiiaitia commen tines entry into the United Na- 
By J ee separ | | Se PURE Ss a This oe to wh 
ied Bassett is brimming OVer| Baas | the paper is the Partys “officia 
with his recent experience of a 12- organ,” and hence somehow -not 
ea "1. 8 AE — shelial ser to a ype of 6 press. 
where he attende : reen said. nothing about in- 
May 15 a ne of i Com- structions to the Daily Worker to 
-munist Party of Puerto ico. See print the editorial, which was ac- 
_ Bassett, educational director of | (i Asai ssaeas tually a signed article. He referred, 
New York County of the Ameri- (iis [= 2 |specifically to instructions to 
fon orgy 04 cong ~y sie ane SO SRR ee a See ae vee ig to — such an edi- 
‘ber oO e state and n Bek Se cae saa | torial, or article. 
Puerto Rican Commissions, Was | Figs 3057 sce Moreover, defendant John Gates 
‘tremendously impressed with the) Gaeeka Scan ee had testified that the Daily Work- 
militancy of the Puerfo Rican peo- | (igi ag er, while not the Party’s official or- 
ple and the caliber -of its small but ae gO gan, strives always to present the 
— TT alas on ke : ee se gine sgewergs er iy big 
When shown a Marc state- ow could that better be done 
ment by Secretary - cooley 99 ti than publication of editorials and 
. J. A. Krug, to the effect that Com- ‘articles by official Party leaders 
-munism had “fallen — completely and Party bodies? "7 | 
flat,” even in Puerto Rico with oe! Incidentally, Porter did not 
very low income standard an mention the fact that the article on 
widespread poverty, Bass rH |Argentine’s UN entry was not al- 
laughed and “ong Krug was whis- lowed in evidence by the judge 
— ~ or Ri C cobashiet | though or perhaps because, it was 
i v4 h ete The Worker has | an important item in exposing 
Party, he to “ $e prosecution falsehoods. 


every possibility of becoming a 
mass party. I was tremendously OUTRIGHT LIE 


THEODORE BASSETT 


asian 


impressed by the conference of 40 
leading Communists in San Juan— 
their fervor, their militancy, the 
high level of their discussion and 
their intimate ties with the work- 


ing people. 


IN THE COMPANY of the gen- 
eral secretary, Juan Santos Rivera, 
Bassett, together with Harvey Mar- 
tusow, American youth representa- 
tive, had a chance to tour most 


of the island, where more than) 


2,000,000 people live in indescriba- 
ble misery—after 50 years of Amer- 
ican imperialist rule. 

Bassett visited the sugar cane 
central at Bayamon, the major city 
of Ponce, the textile town of Maya- 
guez, as well as smaller municipali- 
ties. , 

He visited the infamous slum of 
EL Fanguito, where some 80,000 
Or more people live in the most 
unimaginably horrible conditions. 

The Puerto Rican government, 
headed by Luis Munoz Marin— 
whom the Communists are expos- 
ing as an agent of imperialism 
whose role is becoming more and 
more clear among the people—is 
now trying to evict the dwellers 
at El Fanguito. | 

The idea is to take them away 
from the military highway trav- 
elled by the tourists. But no real 
provision tor rehousing them else- 
where has been made. That is a 
big issue now at E] Fanguito. 

About 60. percent of Puerto 
Rico's 325,000 workers are organ- 
ized Bassett reported. And the 
Communists, while most .active in 
the UGT, led by the prouyressive 
Jeader, Saez Corales, also strive to 


lead and unite the workers who 
belong to the other two trade 
union centers: the CGT faction led 
by Barreto Perez and another 
CGT group led by Colon Gior- 
dany. Bassett debneliiall an impor- 
tant strike of 600 workers against 
the Coca-Cola company, which 
has been successfully concluded 
since he returned. 


THE PUERTO RICAN Com- 


munists stand for full and uncon- 
ditional independence, and sup- 
ported the Independentista Party 
in the last elections for the gov- 


‘ernor. Although this Party was or- 
ganized shortly before the elec- 
tions, it managed to get some 10 
percent of the votes. 

The basic policy of the Commu- 
nist Party of Puerto Rico is to 
work for a united front of all anti- 
imperialist forces, for the in- 
dependence of the Puerto Rican 
nation from Wall Street imperial- 
ism. 

As:Cesar Andreu, chairman of 
the Party pointed out in his May 


15 report, Munoz Marin’s popular. 


Democratic Party has failed to 
carry through its program of in- 
dustrialization of the country. 
Only five factories are operating 
under the insular govérnment’s 
Development Company, and they 
employ only 992 workers. The 


competition from Yankee monopo-' 


lies has withered what small war- 
time development there was. All 
in all, only 8,584 workers have 
gotten employment over the past 


eight years: of development 
schemes.. 


Approve Expulsion of Bella Dodd 


(Continued from Page 6) 
tions embraced notorious elements 


— in the most vicioug at-: 
tac 


S against the Party and 
progressive forces in the NMU 
and on the waterfront. 


WARNED HER 


The Party repeatedly attempted 
to warn Bella Dodd that he ac- 
tivities could only lead to political 
and personal degeneration, but to 


Trailing Lurye 
ene Say Cops 


to be “on the trail” of the assassins 
of William Lurye, organizer for 


the AFL International Ladies Gar-. 


ment Workers Union. The report 
was given out after. constant ques- 
tioning of what were described: as 
two key witnesses. - | 

. They are Edward : Cohen, a 
Bronx -business: man. who: is: beiny 


Colon,. elevator. operater: in 


. Lurye.was attacked and: stabbed: | ? 


e 


so $100,000: bail, and. Mrs.| 


‘no avail. Her ‘refusal to accept 
criticism and “sng opposition 
to the principles. and program of 
the Party inevitably led to betrayal 
of the working whe struggle by 
her taking the side of Jandlord 
jagainst tenant,. and vile racist 
slander of the Puerto Rican people. 


In view of this reprehensible 
activity, impermissible to members 
of the Communist Party and in- 
compatible .with membership in 
the Communist . Party, the State 
Board unanimously endorsed the 
expulsion. : 

The expulsion of Bella Dodd 
can only serve to strengthen the 


unity of the Party; ‘enhance its 
vigilance against corrupt careerists 


and politically decadent elements, 


raise the alertness of the Party 
against smugglers of anti-Party 
and anti-leadership views into-the 
ranks of the Party; enhance the 
stru for international solidarity 
of the working class of America 
with the- people, and 


- Point One is just a plain, out- 
right lie m the familiar Porter 
tsyle. Throughout his testimony, 
Green consistently demonstrated 
that Communist leaders had begun 
seriously to question the Browder- 
ite policies beforeJacques Duclos’ 
article was seen in America; that 
while the Dulcos article helped, 
the Party’s reconstitution was due 
to no ones “demand,” and that 
there was no such “demand” from 
any source. 

The defense introduced abun- 
dant testimony to show that 
Duclos’ famous article in Cahiers 
du Communisme was written for 
French consideration because 
Browderism was having interna- 
tional repercussions, that it was re- 
ceived here in routine manner as 
are all Marxist theoretical publica- 
tions in the major countries, and 
that it was greeted by American 
Communists as a contribution by 
a leading world Marxist thinker. 
The defense also showed that 
fraternal. criticism of one Marxist 
Party by anothe ris not a novelty 
in the international Communist 
movement. 

None of this, of course, appears 
in Porter's story. It would disturb 
the pretty little fantasy which is|. 
the heart of the government's case, 


and of every story he has written 
since the trial began—the fantasy 
of “Moscow domination.” 
CONCOCT FRAUD 


Where does Moscow come in? 


That's what had the prosecution | 


stumped for awhile. And there was 
concocted the miserable fraud told 


| will defend its ‘unity against: all ‘of 
}| those who would bring grist to the 


‘mill’ of the -worst: enemies of the| J 


by Budenz, the tale about a: “letter” 
he saw. from Joseph S tarobin, 
when the Daily Worker foreign 
editor was covering the UN As- 
sembly gathering in San Francisco 
in 1945. The alleged “letter” was 
seen by ‘no, one else, and was 
“snatched” out of. Budenz’ hands 
before he finished reading it. 
_ According to the political rene- 
gade, Starobin, in the letter sent 
to the Daily Worker office, told 
about a “conversation” with Dmitri 
Manuilsky in San Francsico in. 
which the Ukrainian Foreign Min- 
ister was supposed to have criticiz- 
ed American Communists and told 
Starob'in they would be set straight 
by the “French comrades.” 
This story, which has not been’ 
and cannot be “corroborated,” was 
so obviously manufactured to trans- 
form the Duclos article into the 


a 


ment of Justice and .the FBI to : 
“FOUR STEPS IN THE CLOUDS-—A sensitively handled love ‘story 


smash and outlaw the Communist 


Party. in America -as part - of its |.” 


drive toward war and fascism, 
the expulsion of Bella Dodd serves 
as a warning to all disrupters and 


anti-Party elements that the Party 


‘STATE 


Movie Guid 

© °Tops , | 

GRAND ILLUSION—Renoir’s classic film of a World War I 
prison camp. 

HAMLET—Lawrence Olivier's widely praised version of the 
Shakespeare play. ) 

HOME OF THE BRAVE-—Despite serious weaknesses, a pioneer- 
film on jimcrow. 

THE LAST STOP. An eloquent story of the women’s section of 
the Auschwitz concentration camp. , 

a SHINE—One of the few Italian films in a class with Open 
ity. 

THE SNAKE PIT-Serious treatment: of mental illness, disting- 
uished by a fine performance by Olivia de Havilland. | 

LIFE IN BLOOM-—The life of the Soviet scientist, Michurin, 
filmed in magnificent color. 

HENRY V—Lawrence Olivier’s charming and colorful film of the 
Shakespeare play. eo | 


MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON-—A forthright attack on 


machine politics in U. S. 

OUTCRY—One of the best Italian anti-Nazi films, containing an 
unusual portrait of an upper class woman. 

THE QUIET ONE-—Despite a narrow psychological approach, a 
beautifully-filmed and sympathetic treatment of a Negro boy. 

GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT—One of the two movies to tackle 
many of the social manifestations of anti-Semitism. 


s 

©Cood 

SORROWFUL JONES—Bob Hope as a stingy bookie. 

THE BANDIT—Some brilliant scenes in a story of an Italian 
soldier's rehabilitation, with Anna- Magnani and Amadeo 
Nazzari. 

DEDEE-—An_ interesting account of cafe life along the Antwerp 
waterfront. 

THE RED SHOES—Distinguished by a fine ballet sequence. 

M. VINCENT—An often moving and* beautifully filmed account 
of a 17th century reformer. ~ 

DEVIL IN THE FLESH—A tragic-story of two young lovers 
in rebellion against. middle. class conventions. 

THE BEAUTIFUL BLONDE FROM BASHFUL BEND—Preston 
Sturges’ funny lampoon of Western movie formulas. 

QUARTET-—Shallow, but witty and polished stories of Somerset 
Maugham. 

sam AND THE BEAST—Cocteau’s decoratively filmed story 
tale. ~ 

THE MAGIC HORSE-—A lively, full length Soviet cartoon of an 
old Russian folk tale. 

SARABAND~—Historical nonsense and full-bosomed ladies, but 
-much of it is fun and pleasing to the eye. | 

CASABLANCA-Story of anti-fascist refugees in North Africa. 
Bogart and Bergman have fine scenes together. 


JENNY LAMOUR-—A first rate French detective story with Louis 


Jouvet. | 
LITTLE WOMEN- Sentimental but’ still appealing story of New 
England girls, with MGM’s current crop of starlets. 
BOY WITH GREEN HAIR—A laudable, though not too effective, 
plea for tolerance and peace. xb 
THE SET-UP—A limited but perfect little story of the 


fight game. 
TRAGIC HUNT—An interesting anti-Nazi Italian film. 


ACT OF VIOLENCE-Zinneman’s well directed melodrama of an 


average American: haunted by the guilt of his collaboration 
with the Nazis. . 
LETTER TO THREE WIVES—A slick smorgasbord of Hollywood's 
wares with some witty situations, and an attack on radio serials, 
-. .Of a middle-aged salesman. . | 
* : ° a 
Skip 2 
SOF IA, City of -Intrigue . Anti-Soviet rubbish o2,:" ; , 
DEPT. FILE NO. 649—A. quickie. with slanderous -insinu- 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


RR 
WMCA—570 Ke. 
WNBC—66@ Ke. 
WOR—710 Ko, 


WIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke, 


WHN—1050 Ke. 
‘WBNY—1480 Ke. 
WOV—1200Ke. 
WQXR—1500 Ke. 


‘MOBNING 


11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WJZ—Jay Stewart Fun Fair 
WCBS—Junior Miss 


| AFTERNOON 
12:00-WNBC—News. Charles FP. McCarthy 
. WOR—The Tremaymes 
WJZ—Girls’ Corps 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 
12:15-WNBC—Public Affairs 
12:30-WOR—News; The Answer Man 
WJZ—What’s My Name 
WCBS—Grand Centrai Station 
1:00-WNBC—FParm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Home Gardener’ | 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Music 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—RPFD America 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Give and Take 
WOR—Monica Lewis 
2:00-WJZ—Western Music 
WOR—Julie and Red 
WNBC—Whitey Berquist 
WCBS— Dave Stephens 
2:30-WNBC—Here’s to Veterans 
WOR—Murder by Experts 
WCBS—County Journa) 
WJZ—Junior Junction 
WCBS—County Journal 
WQXR—Program Favorites 
2:45-WNBC—UN Is My Beat 
3:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Sisco Kid 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxXR—News; Recent Records 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WOR—Hopalong Cassidy 
WCBS—Cross Section, 0:S.A, . 
 WwWQxXR—Music of Our Time 
4:00-WNBC—Your Health ‘Today 
WOR—Proudly We Hail, 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:15-WNBC—Horse Racing 
4:30 WNBC—Chicago Round Table 
WOR—Scattergood Baines 
WJZ—Racing 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
3:00-WNBC—Harlow Burgess 
| WOR—Michael Shayne 
WJ2Z—Tea and Crumpets 
WCBC—Treasury Bandstand 
WOQxR—News; Record Review 


5:30-WNBC—To. Be Announced 
WoOR—International Airport 
WQxR—-Cocktai] Time 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Honey Dreamers 
WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 


6:30-NBC—University Theatre 
WCBS—Red Barber 
WQxiR—Dinner Concert 


7:00-WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 
WCBS—Spike Jones Show 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR-—-News: Music 

7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 

' WoOR—True or False 

WJZ—The Eye-Sketch 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WQxXR—Opera Excerpts 

8:00-WNBC—Hollywooo Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR-—News. Symphony Hal 
WJZ—Pat Novak 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 


8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 


WQER—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
§:00- WNBC—Hit Parade 
-WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—Quiet Please — 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
WQxXR—News; Music 
§:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WCBS—Basi] Rathbone Show 
WOR--Guy Lembardo Show 
WJZ—Phil Bovero Orchestra 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WIJZ—Record Show 


WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 


WQxR—News; On Wings of Song 
10:30. WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


4 12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 


12:15—Fereign Reporters . 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby. Records 


| 12-30-WNBC—Eternal Light 


WMCA—News Bulbetins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Peoples : 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW-News:; Recorded Music 
WQXR—Record Review . 


f 12:45-WOR—Rendezvous with Ross 


WawvR—Orrhestral Melodies 


i :00-WNBC—America Unitea 
WJZ—Ameérican Almanac 
WOR—Air Force Hour 
WCBS—Charles Collingwood 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WNYC—Music with David. Randolph 
WMGM—Four Star Review 

| WNEW—Hobywood Open House 
WexR—New York Times News; - 
Midday Symphony 
1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WCBS—Eimo Roper 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
‘WCBS—Syncopation Piece 
WJ7:—Natiena!. Vespers 
WOR—Michael O'Duffy 
WMCA—Recorded Music 
WLIB—Melody Piayhouse 
2:00-WOR—Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
WNBC—Voices Down ‘the Wind 
' WJIZ—Week Around the. Worlé 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
WOQxXR—News 
2:05-WQxXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 


2:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJIZ—Mr President 
WCBS—Music for You 
WwQxR—Americana : 
2:45-WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 
‘3:00-WOR—Music for a Half Hour 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—CBS Symphony Orchestra 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 


{ 3:30-WNBOC—One Man’s Family 


WOR—Juventie Jury . 

WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 

WJZ—Ted Malone 

“ WOR—Hour of Mystery . 

WLIB—William 8S, Gaflmor 


WOR—Take a Number 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 


WOXR—News 


_4:30-WNBC—Robert Trout 
WOR--True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—-Milton Cross’ Opera Album 
WCBS—Charlie Barnet 

4:35-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 


5:00-WNBC__To Be Announced 


WOR—Uader Arrest 
WJZ—U. 8. Navy Hour 
WCBS—Wittnauer Choraliers 
WQxXR—News; Record Reviews 
§:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
5:30-WOR—Mr. Fix-It ; 
WCBS—The Green Lama. 
WJZ—Curt Massey Show 
WNBC—Harvest of Stars 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 

WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
bg 2w Pearson 
scar Brand, Fok Songs 

Sica Saoee of Stars 
WMGM—Recorded Music™ 
WMCA—Popular Music 
WQxXR—News 

6: 05-WQXR—String Quartet 

6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 

6:30-WNBC—Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis 

Show 

WOR—Nick Carter > 
WCBS—Ozzie and Harriet 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 

6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 

7:00-WNBC—Richard Diamond 
WOR—The Falcon 
WCCBS—Your Hit Parade 
WJZ—Think Past 
WMCA—American Folk Music 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News 


71:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 


7:30-WNBC—Phil Ha:rriz—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town . 
WJZ—Carnegie’ Hall 
WCBS—Call the Police 
WMCA—Play 
WMGM—Volice of Prophecy 
WNEW—Recorded Music 


8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—<Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WQxXR—News 


8:05-WQxXR—Our Musical Heritage 
8:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra_-_ 
WMCA—Ave Maria Drama — 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum ’N’ Abner 
WNEW—News: Piano Rhapsody 
9:00-WMCA—News: Music 
WOR—Count of Monte Cristo 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—Eam Your Vacation 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
WQxXR—News 
9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WwCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
- WEVD—Qiz-—I Challenge You 
90 :00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WOR—Smoke Rings 
WCBS—Life With Luigi 
WEVD—Forum 


Pete Se 


eger: 


People’s Artist: 


By Ed. Rosenberg 

The Young Progressives of New 
York will pay tribute to the: 
achievements of one of the fore- 
most people’s artists of America on 
Friday, June 24, at 8:30 p.m. 

To be held at the Penthouse 
Ballroom, 13 Astor Place, the cele- 
bration will point out the unique 
position Pete Seeger has achieved 
in American folk music. Almost as 
well known outside New York as 
inside, Seeger does more than col- 
lect folk songs. In his many tours 
around the nation he brings to his 
audiences the many new _ songs 
and new versions of old songs being 
Sung in the homes, churches, union 
halls and a orey throughout 
the country. 

am as 

THE REAL MUSIC of America 
doesn’t come from. Tin Pan Alley] . 
or from Hollywood. Utilizing the 
tremendous facilities of American. 
capitalism for propaganda, Tin Pan 
Alley and its backers have spewed 
forth their fairyland; pie-in-the-sky 
version of American life. Folk mu- 
sic; which has traditionally voiced 
the aspirations and struggles of the 
people,-has been almost altogether- 
removed from the American scene. 
But Seeger, first with the Youth 
Workshop of the American Stu-' 
dents Union, then: with the Farm-: 
ets Union in the milk strike.in New 
York State in 1939, with the Al- 
manac singers, in the U. S. Army 
Special Services, with the postwar 
0 S Hee 5 sod today with the 

eavers. an new ' people’s 
chorts, lias béen in the Poa! ie 
of. e movement for “revival ‘antt} 


TOGETHER with Woodie Gut- 
hrie, -Seeger wrote “The Union 
Maid” which has been heard on 
almost every picketline in the few 
years of its existence. One of the 
finest banjoists in America, Pete 
has also played his guitar’ and rec- 
order (which is a modern version 
of an ancient shepherd’s pipe) in 
countléss union halls and Progres- 
sive Party. rallies in almost every 
state in the union. Contrary to 
most folksingers, Seeger does not 
limit himself to one period or re- 
gion, but faithfully portrays -the 
music of the people of many cul- 
tures. His versatility stems from 
his belief that what people say 
through their songs - ‘is more * im- 
portant than any ‘one ‘Tegion or 
song or group. 

oc 


BORN IN. New York City in 
1919, -Pete- believes that a .New 
Yorker can be just as ‘good a folk-|. 


singer as one hailing from the Cum- 
berland mountains. Although a res- 
ident of New York, Pete, his wife 
Toshi and two children, Daniel 
and Mika, frequently. pack. up and 
leave fer a tour around. the ‘coun- 
try. ' 

Having done a ‘ech in 1 Holly- 
wood, several engagements in New 


ing on radio and. television: Pete 
has-decided:to:leave:solo work and 
be part of folk-song groups. A 
skillful arranger in his own sight, 
Seeger also does a good bit of writ- 
ing and “directing” for his ‘Weayers 
sofig group‘and the a chorus he |: 


incerfient as ae fo 
IRs § ore, sy, ble 


has “organized, Pete pla 3n. addi-: 


{tion - tothe: ‘five’ string: bin banjo ‘he 


>, Qa bet vArD, Mery 


LOL LL LEPC FONE ETS ON OTT ET ET REESE DO "eS > TeV e or © oF euqweumbeneeiineointes a 
room 7 4 ee ig Fh t 62 ow Trews 
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York night clubs and after appear-. 


guitar, the bass guitar, piano, con- 
certina, accordion, recorder, man- 
dolin, harmonica, drums, ocarina, 
balaliaka, and, of course, sings. And 
like every folk artist-he is interest- 


he Comes across. 
& . 


ONE THING Pete likes to. do is 
teach. younger ‘musicians, both 


* * 


and through personal lessons. He 
is like Walt Whitman's ‘ “poet who 
encourages. competitors.” Folk mu- 
sic becomes. perverted when it be- 
comes the .property of one person, 
and Pete feels that folk music will 
advance only on a mass basis and 
on mass participation. He learned 
this when he saw a song like “Sol- 
idarity Forever” become a part of 
American folk culture after being 
sung and printed in song books. 
Pete follows. in the traditions -.of| 


% 


class. 


+ 


‘tion of I. Vano. 


ed in learning any new instrument : 


Joe Hill whose songs were not his| 
alone, .or even of the IWW, but}. 
thave become part of the. heritage ites 
of. the entire American working: . 


«. Fickéts‘are available at the YPA: & Jean 
- Ces, ILS ‘Seventh Ave., at 75| # 


WQXR—News ~ 


}10:08-wQxR—on Wings of Song — 


-10:30-WNBC—Horace Heidt show 
WOR—Heartbeat in the News 
WCBS—It Pays to be Igriorant 
WMCA—<Algernon Biack 
WEVD—Melody Moments 
WQkXR—Pop Concert 


Saturday, June 18 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


; 6:30—University Theatre. WNBC. 
9: :00—Hit Parade. WNBC. — 
TV i 3 
| 9:00—Who Said That? WNBT. 
r* Sunday, June 19 
| .. RADIO~ HIGHLIGHTS 
312: 00—Invitation 
- WCBS. :. 
P. M. ae 


| 1:15—Elmo ‘Rhine WCBS. 

+ 2:30—You Are There. WCBS. 

3. 60—CBS Symphony. WCBS. 

+ $:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. | 

4:00—Wm. S. Gailmor: WLIB. . 

4:00—Quiz Kids. WNBC. — 

+ 6:00—Oscar. Brand Song Festival. 
WNYC. 

6: $0—Ozzie and Harriet. WCBS. 

| D: :30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 


TY 
Ts 30—Candia Camera. WNBT. 
' 7:30—Television Players... WJZ. 
-8:00—Jacques Fray Music Room 
a WJZ. 
8:30—Author 
WNBT. 


- §:;00—NBC Theatre. 
_ 


‘Magic Horse’ 

Seviet Animated 
Film Opens Sat. 

“The Magie Horse,” first Soviet 


WNBT. 


mation, will open at the Stanley 
Theatre this Saturday, .June 18, 
+tYegether with an unusual new 
featurette, “The Ukraine.” 


tale, which has also been pre- 
sented on the stage as a ballet and 
a play, “The Magic Horse” brings 
this centuries-old story favorite of 
countless generations to the screen 
in a new color animation process. 
“The Magie Horse” was pro- 
duced at the Soyuzmultfilm Stu- 
dios in Moscow under the direc- 
Voices heard in 
the film are those of leading Mos- 
cow ‘stage and screen stars. It 
is released. here, with English titles, 


‘by Artkino Pictures. 


“The. Ukraine” is a color film 
of life in the Ukrainian Republic 


today. 


Reviews of the new films, by 
Jose Yglesias, books by Robert 
Friedman and David Carpenter, 
appear. regularly in the Daily 
Worker. 


to erred 


“Meets the Critic. 


3 i 


feature length color film in‘ ani-| 


Based on a famous Russian folk | 


George Morris’ World oF *Ea- 
bor, a column reporting 
* and developments in the . 


movement, appears daily in ' 
Daily Worker and in the week 
end Worker. 


First Showing in U.S. 
24 DIEGO RIVERA 
WATERCOLORS 
from original plates. 
Custom frames, includ- 
ing grass, silk. and linen 

mats. 


Special at $22.50 


Exclusive with 


Tribune 


SUBWAY GALLERY 

IND Sub. Arcade, 100 W. 42 St. 

‘New York’s biggest tittle 
gallery” 


~ 


| 44th ST. GALLERY 


NEW PRINTS by 
MATISSE, BRAQUE, PICASSO, 
UTRILLO, CEZANNE 


Custom Matting 
and Framing 


183 WEST 44th STREET 
New York 18, N. ¥. 


The Fraternal Arts Theatre 
presents | 


“Together as One” 


a dramatic revue featuring plays by 


ARTHUR MILLER and 
ALBERT MALTZ 


Sat., June 18, St&n., 
June 19, Sat., June 
25, at 8:30 P.M. 
JPFO CENTER, 927 
Kings H’way, B’klyn 
Tickets $1.20, at box 
office or ALP, 129. 
Montague St., B’kliyn 


A RES RPL RINE ER 


ene ak can et ces of the most important social-cultural 
events in our tewn for seme time.’’ 
—Barnard Rubin, WORKER 


John .Wexley’s 


THEY SHALL NOT DIE 


directed by GENE FRANKEL. 


NOW 
THRU 


- at air-cooled 
People’s Drama 


JUNE 26 ‘| Nightly except Monday 
85ce - $1.20 week days 


TICKET 85c - $1.80 weekends. 


MIDNITE SHOWS SATURDAYS 
405 W. 41st St. — CH 4-5957 


” 
es 


a> 


through his book on. banjo playing, 7 , 


> * 
t 

5 

4 * 

+ 


ARTKINO 


Ss RELEASE > RC ORGLED pid 


oe Sg & 


MOTION PICTURES 


¢ * a . 
= — TODAY 
nolan Ms @ My \\ fl \\ Bs iv, 
wacith RE 


S@il HI Ox \N 
ms a 


™~ 


ANIMATED FEATURE 


DOORS OPEN 8. €.4% A. mA, 


_@ SUNDAY THRU TUESDAY e@ 


: Cry as : 


PATRICIA MORISON 
(STAR OF KISSMERATEY 


Last Times Today (Sat.) 
—— BLIMP” and “ROSSINI” 


IR-CONDITIONED ee P 
Yer MUSIC 
Virgina 


“THE CLAY PIGEON”. 


nt¥ for’ gétfera} - adthission and 


SEALS citqaue) | 


ITH, ithe at ond stinryes, 


TRVING PL mr 7 
VIVIEN LEIGH 


basta fg. | sep s 
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et 


E HEARINGS; 


RANKIN STILL SITS ON HOUSE MEASURE | 
WASHINGTON. — A week after several hundred vet- 

erans and youths stalked around Capitol Hill lobbying for 

the retention of 52-20 unemployment benefits to veterans, 


the Senate Labor Committee an- 
nounced that it plans to open hear- 
ings on several measures extend- 


Pana®, 


Se 

Hearings on S. : 
1972, introduced § 

by Sen. Alexan- , 
der Wiley (R.- 
Wis.) will begin 


labor committee 
aide said. gy ol ..% 
Bill wou ex- ; 
tend the service- Sen. Wiley 
man’s readjustment act for two 
years. He said it was introduced 
at the request of the American 
Legion. 

Over on the House side, John 
Rankin’s Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee continued to sit on several oth- 
er bills extending the life of 52-20. 


MISSISSIPPIAN MUM ON 
POLICE STATE BILLS 

Sen. James Eastland (D.-Miss.) 
who let loose a stream of filthy vi- 


fF | |(D--Ala,), 7 
‘ie aliens in jail for the rest of their 
7 % lives’ if the attorney general found 


A> 


WA 


when the bill will be submitted to 
the full committee for action, but 
felt. certain that the committee 


> = |would get to it soon.” 


Introduced by Rep. Sam Hobbs 
the bill would place 


them deportable but could not de- 


ese ee port them to the country from 
i wee «which they came. 


Sen. Scott Lucas (D.-Ill.), the 


Democratic majority leader, 


He said he was doing it “in order 
that I may give it further study 
and consideration.” | | 

Lucas’ request mystified the 
Senators, for Lucas had introduced 
the bill three days before asking 
that it be killed. 


THIS YEAR YOU’LL PAY 


|$108 TO KEEP UP COLD WAR 


Each man, woman and child in 


age of $108.81 this year to support 
and maintain the armed forces. 
This fact was ignored by Senators 
as the Senate neared consideration 


gasses [Of the huge military appropriation 


mouth shut about SF. 4 
his plans on the Se. 
Mundt and Fer- 9. 
guson bills this & e 
week. A bs 
Eastland, 


chairman of a 
Senate Judiciary 
subcom mittee 
which had Bald- 
- ‘win before its last hearing on the 
police state bills last week, would 


mot even tell his committee clerk 
whether the subcommittee planned 
to discuss the two thought-control 
bills any time in the future. 

Eastland called Baldwin a “G- 
d--- s-- of a b---- and a G-- d--- liar” 
when Baldwin charged that the 
Mississippi Senator “has been 
fighting against the rights of the 
Negro people ever since he came 
to the Senate.” 

The Hobbs Concentration Bill, 
voted out of a House Judiciary 
Subcommittee two weeks ‘ago, is 
still awaiting full committee action 
this week. A judiciary committee 
aide reported that “it’s uncertain” 


Condolences 


WE MOURN with you, Alice and 
family, the tragic loss of Leo, 


husband, father and comrade. 
—13th Ave. Club, Boro Park. — 


To ALICE, ELLIOT and ERIKA 

our deepest sympathy on the loss 

of their devoted husband, father 

and our most beloved friend 
LEO UNKER 

Hudal and Betty; Lena, Rachel 

and Eleanor; Sarah and Doris 


To ALICE, ELLIOT and ERIKA 
We share with you the great loss 
of husband, father and our 
beloved comrade 

LEO UNKER 
Irving and Esther; Bea and Joe; 
' Fred and Ann; Irving and Bea 


Lewer 16, Boro Park Section CP 
grieves with Alice, Elliot and 
Erika the shocking and untimely 
death of their beloved husband 
and father and our beloved 
COMRADE LEO UNKER 


> Iu Memoriam 


In Loving Memory of 
BESSIE | 
Wife and Mother 
Died June 18, 1945 
Sisters and Brother ‘ 
Dora, Sarah and Ben | 


MONUMENT 


—_ 


A few “economy minded” Sena- 


pense to the people of the nation 


‘in their first attempt to knock out 


some of the $16 billion requested 


 @iam|by the national military establish- 
ge | ment. 
-#8| The same per capita figures 
were brought up in the House 
when the huge appropriation bill 


came up for action. 


Copion 


‘(Continued from Page 3) 
request; that he read it and then 
asked her to take it along with her 
to New York. She said he told her 
she should study the material to 
see whether it might be grounds 
for prosecuting Amtorg for failing 
to register under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

Miss Coplon also testified Friday 
that the FBI, on the night of her 
arrest, put her through a “terrify- 
ing’ ordeal in which two women 
agents stripped her naked and 
“poked all over my body.” 

After she dressed, she said, she 
was questioned until dawn with- 
out having a chance to get a law- 
yer. | 

One of the women who 
“stripped” her, she said, told her 
she was ruining her whole life. 

“You could become another Eliz- 
abeth Bentley if you would only 
talk,” she quoted the woman as 
saying. 


Alcoa Open Shop 
Reuther’s Gift 


Walter Reuther, president of the 
UAW-CIO, and the local organiza- 


Trade Unionists, the large plant of 
the Aluminum Co. of America is 
once again an open shop. — 


Shortly before the war to organize 
the plant into the old National As- 
sociation of Die Casters which later 
merged with the Mine, Mill & 
SmelteggsWorkers, CIO. 

After a campaign of disruption 


gert, Mine, Mill was forced out as 


a bargaining’ agent through use of 
the Taft-Hartley Act 


S 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


Official Monument Desier fer the 
483 EAST 170th STREET 


Iwo . 


Cer. Washingten Avenue, Bronx, N. f. 


Tel. JErome 71-6042 


yanked a similar bill from the Sen-} 
jate Judiciary Committee last week. 


the United States will pay an aver- 


tors brought up the per capita ex- 


CLEVELAND, O.— Thanks to: 


tion of the Association of Catholic} 


It took months of bitter struggle 


led by the renegade Kenneth Eg-4 


(Bloomingdale 


(Continued from Page 3) 


powered theirleaders to call a 
strike if a contract was not won 


soon. 


Thursday night, one of the best 
in the local’s history. It provided 
for a $3 across-the-board weekly 
raise and a boost of $5.50 in the 
lowest hiring minimum rate, rais- 
ing that wage to $35.50, and 
$39.50 after six months. 

The increase is retroactive to 
last March 1, when the old con- 
tract expired, and provides for in- 
creased minimums in other cate- 
gories as well. It provided for im+ 
provements in job security and 
other conditions. 

The gains in the contract were 
foreshadowed by the militant unity 
the workers displayed- behind their 
leadership. And this was the main 
reason, a Bloomingdale leader 
charged, for the attempt by Douds 
and the RCIA to stall an agree- 
ment. They feared a Bloomingdale 
pact would become a pace-setter 
for department shtores. It has, 
Douds and the RCIA, notwith- 
standing. 

Even the company, it was re- 
ported, conceded in negotiations 
that there was no doubt that Local 
3 represented the Bloomingdale 
workers. And Bloomingdale work- 
ers are ready to confirm this in 
any form necessary. They don't 
intend to let anybody or any group 
interfere with the gains they. have 
won. 


Wallace 


(Continued from Page 3) 
liberties and the growing drive 
towards fascism here as the im- 
mediate dangers confronting the 
American people. 


ROBESON SPEAKS | 

Paul Robeson, just retumed 
from a tour.of Europe, also ad- 
dressed the gathering, declaring 
that he had found “we are hys- 
terical all by ourselves—there is 
no hysteria in Scandinavia - or 
England.” 

The Civil Liberties statement of 
the national committee attacked 
the Mundt thought control bill 
now before the Senate and similar 
bills oe in 34 states as 
“aimed at strangling all freedom 
of thought and expression.” 

President Truman’s Jdyalty or- 
der, the Progressives added, has 
“driven hundreds of good Ameri- 
cans from federal office.” 

Under President Truman’s ad- 
ministration, the FBI has become 
“the supreme arbiter of the fate 


of millions of Americans,” added | 


the statement. It charged the 
secret police agency with deter- 
mining government employment, 
school employment and_ private 
jobs. 

“America’s fast being converted 
into a police state,” the statement 
warned. 

“Faint-hearted liberals and tired 
labor leaders” were sharply criti- 
cized in the statement. The state- 
ment urged Progressives to stand 
firm against the hysteria and to 
carry the fight to the-third party’s 
enemies. 


Cuba President 
Backs Sugar Pay Cut 


HAVANA. — In a testimonial. 


dinner given him by the sugar 
ae weyers of Cuba on May. 28, 
Carlos Prio Socarras, President of 
Cuba, indicated that he would 
support them in their move to 
unfreeze and reduce sugar wages 
(wages had been frozen since 
1947). : 

The CTC has pointed out that 
the Cuban labor movement, has 
indicated that it will support the 
president and the sugar magnates 
in their drive to reduce wages on 
June 30 “for the good of the 


national economy.” 


The contract came through last 


| 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Shaughnessy,.district immigration 
service director in‘ New York, is 
probably arranging everything 
now. 

But on Friday another official 
told Jra Gollobin, attorney for 
Mrs. Eisler, by telephone from 
Washington that Thursday’s state- 
ment was not authorized. 


NO DECISION 


Shaughnessy wasn’t in his office 
on Friday but Trent Doser, district 
enforcement officer, reported that 
his office “hadn’t received’ any 
decision” 
garding Mrs. Eisler 

In.a letter to Federal District 
Judge Bondy, released today by 
the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, Mrs. Hil- 
de Eisler appealed to him “in the 
name of humaneness and fair 


from Washington re= 


play” to grant her release on bail. 


Deportation hearings in her case 
were held more than two weeks 
ago. Her desire to leave the coun- 
try was made clear at that time 
and there were nq objections raised 
to her deportation. Nevertheless, 
Attorney General Tom Clark has 
not yet entered a deportation or- 
der and will not release her on 
bail. A writ of habeas corpus ap- 
plied for before Judge Bondy was 
denied on June 14th. 


Two Killed at 
Babcock & Wilcox 

BARBERTON, O.—Two work- 
ers were killed at the Babcock & 
Wilcox plant here when they were 
jolted by electricity from electric 
cranes they were repairing. 

They were Jack R. Boston and 
T. D. Manthe. Conditions at the 


plant were condemned as unsafe 


in shop correspondence published 
in the Ohio Edition of The Worker. 


Classified Ads 


NOTICE OF POLICY 
No advertisement will be accepted for 
insertion in the Daily Worker or The 
Worker whose accommodations or services 
are not available to everyone, regardless 


of color or creed. 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 


APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 4 rooms; ist 
floor; $40. Exchange smaHer midtown. 
Call WA 8-7690 or write Box 287, c-0 
The Worker. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


VET has furnished apt. to share on E. 
96th St. Reasonable. Call SA 2-3402. 


VET will share quiet 11-2 room Village 
apt. Comrade preferred. Box 295, c-0 
The Worker. 


COMRADE will share apt. with single man. 
Call CH 3-3192 after 6 p. m. 


WILL ‘share small furnished room, River- 


side Dr., share kitchen; $40 month, Ma- 
ture over 25 years. BU 8-5602 or write 
Box 294, c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 


SMALL 3-room semi-basement apt., 13th 
St. near 2nd ave. $100. July 1-Sept. 1. 
Box 292, c-o The Worker. 


SUBLET 3-room apartment; June-Sept. 
Manhattan; modern improvements. Call 
GR 717-6823. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


INTERRACIAL couple urgently need 3-4 
room apartment; preferably unfurnished. 
Box 296, c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


STUDENT Vet wants summer job. Experi- 
ence newspaper, magazine writing, lay- 
out, technical work. Salary secondary. 
Available anywhere. Box 288, c-o The 
Worker. 


LADY willing to care for young child while 


, mother works. Box 291, c-o The Worker. 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT Auto Repairs. Reasonable. 140° West 
_ End Ave., corner 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


‘UPHOLSTERY 


SOFA Seat Bottom, rewebbed. home: new 
lining; springs retied $12. Furniture 
repaired, slipcovered, reupholstered. 
Comradely attention. TR 7-255. ; 


RESORTS & SUMMER RENTALS -— 


SHADY NOOK HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
near Liberty). Rooms for season. 
Kitchenette; swimming pool; showers; 
washing machine; refrigerator: also 
Separate apartment of 3 rooms: also 4- 
room bungalows. Telephone Jefferson- 
ville 7-6R1. Write for details to J. 
Mazursky. City information. Call Night- 
ingale 5-7308. 


CITY SLICKER FARM. Jeffersonville, 
N. Y. Cute roofhs. Barn dances. Swim 
$35. And Food; Mmmm! New Artesian 
well, too, by Heck! Booklet, €allicon 
65 F 22. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FARM. Swimming, 
hiking, games, good food. $35 weekly. 
Children under 6, $20. The Graniches, 
Wilmington, Vermont. 


mpage» to rent on lake front. Reas- 
onabdie. Write: Tom Paine Camp, Cooper 
Mills, Maine R.R. 1. 2 . 


TT 


— 


NICELY furnished room, private. all im- 
provements. 216 W. 99th St. AOademy 
2-6936. r 

BEAUTIFUL room, modern accommoda- 
tions; separate entrance; man. 91 Sec- 
ond Ave., Apt. 3. 


ATTRACTIVE large single studio room. 
Immaculate, quiet, running water, ele- 


vator. AU 3-2672 


STUDIO ROOM, private entrance; semi- 
private bath, stall shower; midtown; near 
Central Park. MO 3-1050. | 

FURNISHED room for man only. Light, 
airy, elevator. 159 Second Ave., Apt. 15. 
GR 5-1652. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED ae 
COMRADE, writer, needs reasonable fur- 


nished room: Manhattan. Phone AL 
5-0558, Sat.-Sun. between noon and 3 


p. mM. 


—o | 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


NEW 5-room house for sale. Attached 
garage and large expansion attic; full 
cellar in a plot 100x105. More land 
reasonable if desired. 
1853-R. 


ee 


FOR SALE 
(Cars) 


DODGE SEDAN, 1936. No reasonable offer 
refused; need furniture. CHelsea 3-8145. 


(Carriages) 


CARRIAGHS, English coach, excellent con- 
dition. $30. “Also kitohen get. $7.50. 


TR 6-2814. 


_——— « 


(Children’s Wear) 


MOSQUITO nets, wet-proof panties, hats. 
Lipking Kiddie Shop, 941 


EB. Tremont Ave., Bronx. 
(Furniture) 

MODERN furniture. Built to order. Oak, 
walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 34 E&E. 
11 st. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p. m. dally; 
9-4:30 Sat. 


(Leather Goods) 


HANDBAGS and Luggage, 22 percent off. 
We also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers 
repaired. Handbags, belts made to order. 
Mail orders accepted. N. Y. Fashion, 
— Ave (nr, 79th St.) RE 
7-5242, 


( Refrigerators ) 


CROSLEY Shelvador, used: 41-2 cubic 
feet; $65. Excellent condition. Private. 
GEdney 8-5278. 


HELP WANTED 


DOMESTIO or practical nurse wanted for 
light housekeeping. 3 rooms, live — in. 
Convalescent. Motler, LO 17-1011. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MODERN mother, 4 year daughter, car— 
will assist household; children; manu- 
ecvipt: transportation; in exchange for 
private room, board, free time, entire 
summer; resort’ Box 290, 
Worker. 


ed 


$10,000. Babylon 


co The |. 


FURNISHED house, 3 bedrooms: modern 
kitchen; living room. Private picnic 
grounds; 21-2 miles from Babylon 
Beach; garage. Seasonal rental, $600. 
Babylon 1853-R. 


EAST HILL FARM. Ideal for your vaca- 
tion in the Catskills. Pleasant atmos~ 


phere; sports; swimming: modern facil- 

_ ities; excellent food; $35 per week. Res- 

ervations, write: East Hill Farms, Box 3, 

Youngsville, N. Y. Phone Jeffersonville 

bs City NI 6-1565, Max & Sonia 
n. 


SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 


Lovely rooms or bungalows for. season. 
All facilities. (Goats & Chickens too). 
Booklet Jeffersonville 94 M. 


SUMMER OR YEAR ROUND, 2 and 3 large 
modern rooms in country house near 
Peekskill; own kitchen; reasonable. Box 
38, Putnam Valley, N .Y. Phone Lake- 
land 4177. 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 


PARENTS. Interracial Camp Sky Moun- 
tain is the place for your child this 
summer. Swimming, table tennis, or- 
ganized play groups, etc. Good food, 
excellent supervision. Reasonable rates. 
$100 per season, $55 for one month: $30 
for two weeks. Camp opens July 1, 1949. 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, manager, R.F.D. 
1, Box* 19, Catskill, N: Y. Phone 
Catskill 867-J1. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION | 


PROGRESSIVE fashion modeling school 
being formed. All persons interested in 
attending, write to Box 297, c-o The 
Worker. ; 


— 


TRAVEL 


WANT couple or one, share driving ex- 
penses to California. Leaving Tuesday. 
MU 5-6989. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE : 


ALL jobs, all boros. Daily trips. Rock- 
aways. Long Beach; low rates. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. Day-night. 


TRIPS to the country, light moving jobs, 
Station wagon. Call GR 3-6023. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


(For personal Ads) 

1 insertion .... .406., 

3 CONSEC. INSETE 20. - BOC. « ceove ecooers--406 

Tt consec. Insert . .. 256. <0 ccecce cenee 

(For Commercial Ads) : 

1 insertion oeseceeee © 6 cece Bees oo 00 Sedan he 

3 consec. INSETE. 0. .40C. 2400 00 cereeDOC 

T consec. Insert. 2. - « BOC..cos sve. .40¢6 
Six words eonstitute one line 

Minimum charge <- 2 lines 


DEADLINES: 


For the Daily Worker: 

Previous day at noon; for 
; Monday’s issue -- Friday 

at 4 p. m. 
For The (weekend) Worker: 
' Previous Wednesday at 4 p.m. 


————— ~=(CX 


0O’D and Fare — 


_ (Continued from Page 2) 
Board of Estimate approval—have 
been crying over revenue drops 
for more » a year, despite a 
2-cent fare boost on the first line 
and a penny boost on the other. 
Neither has been able to prove 
they cannot grant wage demands. 
better working conditions, a wel- 
fare fund and a pension plan un- 
der current revenues. | 

The contracts that the private 
bus lines hold with the city call 
for forfeiture of their franchises 
if they raise the fares without- 
permission of the Board of Esti- 
mate. | 


| “MATTER OF POLICY” 


O'Dwyer disclosed on _ Friday 
that his three-man committee, con- 
sisting of William Reid, chairman 
of the Board of Transportation, 
Comptroller Lazarus Joseph and 
Corporation Counsel John P. Mc- 
Grath had informed representa- 
tives of the Surface Transporta- 
tion Co., operating buses in the 
Bronx and Manhattan, that the 
city, as a “matter of policy,” had 
rejected their verbal applications 
for an increase of 1 cent in ‘their 
present 7 cent interim rate. 


The Public Service Commission 
two weeks ago authorized all pri- 
vate lines in Manhattan and _ the: 
Bronx to file new fare tariffs call- 
ing for a pennv increase. 

“The policy of tne Board of Es- 
timate has been set,” O’Dwyer 
said. “The ilines will be held to 
the limit of fare as stated in orignal 
agreeemnts permitting them to 
seek relief from the PSC. The 
Board will stand by these limits 
and will not consent to any in- 
crease. 


The PSC in its recent approval 
of the 8 cent interim bus fare 
included Manhattan lines operated 
by the New York City Omnibus 
Corp., the Eighth Ave. Coach Sorp. 
and the Madison Ave. Coach Co., 
_in addition to the Surface Trans- 
portation Co. (often called the 
Third Ave. Bus Co.), all of whom 
charge a 7 cent bus ride. 


Negro Leaders 


(Continued from Page 2) 
stood throughout their history, it 
continues. 


Urging denial of the prosecu- 
tions demands the brief concludes: 

“The prosecution’s request for 
judicial acquiescence in its demand 
that defendant act as “finger man” 
against his associates is, in effect, 
a request for Court authority to 
compel Negro citizens to expose 
their associates in the struggle for 
Constitutional rights and_ the 
struggle to end unjust persecution 
and oppression. This request of 
the prosecution should be denied. 


Full list of signers of brief fol- 
lows: | 


Thomas Russell Jones, attorney; 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; Mrs. Pear] | 
Lawes, organizer, CIO Fur and 
Leather Workers, CIO; Dr. W. A. 
Hunton, executive secretary, Coun- 
cil ond African Affairs; Mrs. Ada 
B. Jackson, Brooklyn civic leader; 
George B. Murphy, Jr., executive 
assistant, Progressive Party; Dr. 
A. Gerald Edwards, D.D.S., of 
Brooklyn; William L. Patterson, 
executive secretary, Civil Rights 
Congress; Dr. Amold B. Donawa, 
D.D.S., of Harlem; Rev. Milton 
Arthur Galamison, pastor, Siloam 
Presbyterian C hurch, Brooklyn; 
Rey. Charles S. England, pastor, 
St. Augustine Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn; Miss Dora Shaw, Or- 
ganizer, Local 65; Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D.S., of Brooklyn. 


Will Report on 
Trip to Israel 
Members of the International 


‘maritime unions 


To Double Circulation 


As Protest on Jailing | 
BUTTE, Mont.—The Arvo Fred- 


Party has pledged to the three im- 
prisoned .Communist defendants 
that they will answer the “brutal 
jailings’ by “immediately doubling 
the circulation of The Worker in 
this area.” The Communist group 


to take similar action. In a letter 
to Judge Medina and government 
prosecutor F. X. McGohey, the 
branch demanded the immediate 
freeing of- the’ Communist de- 


fendants. 


‘ 
. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
gle, no strike vote to strengthen 
the position of the union. 

Floor discussion was limited to 
three minutes, with critics of the 
agreement having little time to 
propose ‘an alternate strategy. 
Veteran seamen said one of the 
reasons for the ratification was 
that the members were under the 
mistaken impression , that rejection 
meant an immediate strike, and 
there was no opportunity to ex- 
plain the real situation, 

- Rejection, they said would have 
resulted only in sending the com-, 
mittee back into negotiations while 
preparations were made, through* 
referendum and other means, for 
strike action, if necessary. The: re- 
port of the rank and file members 
of the committee was felt by manv 
to be an implied criticism of the 
union ‘officials for failing to mob- 
ilize the membership and to back 
the negotiations with a strike vote. 

Main points made by officials 
centered around the proposition 
that wages were unimportant com- 
pared to retention of the hiring 
hall. The contract provides for the 
hiring hall, pending final determi- 
nation of its legality under Taft- 
Hartley. If it is thrown out by the 
courts, the whole contract will be 
subject to renegotiation. 

Minor improvements included a 
$7.50 monthly clothing allowance 
and two weeks vacation instead of 
the present one week. West Coast 
have had _ the 
clothing allowance for a long 
time. 

The contract provides for only 
one wage reopening within the 
two years, at the request of either 
party. The old contract provided 


The vote was 2,030 to 147. 


SHIPS RADIO PACT - 

A campaign of red-baiting and 
union splitting by leaders of thte 
American Raido Association (ships’ 
radio officers) resulted this week 
in a contract with the shipowners 
that gave the men no wage in- 
cresase and left their hiring hall 
to the mercy of the courts. 

An “overtime” clause in the 
agreement actually results in a 
wage cut, say radio officers. The 
previous agreement guaranteed 
the men five per cent above the 
regular overtime wages for Sunday 
and holiday work on Class A and 
Class B passenger vessels. 

This five per cent extra is wiped 
out in the new pact. 

Men are nominally given a 
$7.50 “clothing allowance” every 
month in lieu of wage increases 
under the pew agreements. | 

This clause may be used to 
force them to wear the hated uni- 
form they discarded years ago. 
Formally the companies paid for 
these uniforms. Now the ship- 


ing allowance for this purpose. 
stantly being ruined by battery 
Me 8S eg 

Radio officers’ clothes are con- 


excellent contract, greatly improv- 
ing conditions, with ‘the help of 


Ladies Garment Workers Union|other maritime workers. 


have been invited to a meetin 
Monday at 5 p.m., at Fraterna 
Club House, 110 West 48th St., 
to hear a report by Joseph Wino- 
gradsky, of the Furriers Union on 
his recent trip to Israel. | 

The. meeting is sponsored by 


the Cloak Makers Lodge, 409, of | 


the Jewish Peoples Fraternal Or- 


“We couldn't be stopped if we 
fought side by side with the un- 
licensed men on the ships walt with 
the longshoremen, who may go 
out again this fall. in spite of Joe 
‘Ryan, one. man: put it. Others 
agreed. eo 

But the red-baiters took the 
Phil Murray, Joe Curran,. Jim Car- 


erickson branch of the Communist; 


called upon the state organization| 


gaining 6 cents an hour. 
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Union Gives Free Rides During Strike 


ie 


a 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Business Machines 


Flowers. 


Opticians and Optometrists 


LT rveewnirens | 


Mimeos, Adders, 


Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


*>FLOWERS=s: 
$ FLOWERS FOR JUNE © 
WEDDINGS a 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers| 


: 627 3rd Ave.® 


°MU 2-2964- mr. 4ist st. 


© GR38357 °¢ 


Official IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 34th St., near Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., §-7:30; Friday 9-6:380 
Saturday 9-4 — LO 3-3243 


é J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


for wage reviews every six rfionths. | 


owners are likely to seize the cloth- |. 


Raido officers’ cloths are con-' 


they had the strength to win an. 


@ as language typewriters 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
119 W. 23rd St. 


Carpet. Cleaners 


cleans your rugs for only 


Expert sham- 7 9 : 
. 


pooing, repair- 

ing, dyeing all 

types of rugs. Po 

Moderate Rug 

‘prices. 2 
FREE SUMMER STORAGE 

SECURITY CARPET CLEANING CO. 


ME 5.7576 474 E. 146th St. 


Bronx, N. ¥. 


Furs 


‘ TYPEWRITERS: 


@ as low ‘24 Lowest prices for fereign® 


© Mimeographs Sold, Rented, Repaired® | 


CH 3-80866 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) * 


YOUR FINE FURS 


Deserve the Protection of — 
MODERN COLD STORAGE 


Phone AL 4-7443-4-5 Today! 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
RELIABLE MOVING 
~— REASONABLE RATES — 


Certified Moving and Storage Co. 
130-134 E. 12th St. (nr. 4th Ave.) N.Y. 


Official IwO Bronx Sadaunntatet 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 17-0022 


GOLDEN BROS 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need | 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


COLONIAL 


YOUR RUG | 7 
CLANED se &, 8 
9x12 


STORED 
D.D.T.- PB our 
Rug 


DEMOTHED 
INSURED 


FREE. STORAGE TO SEPT. 1 
Colonial Carpet Cleaning Cs. 
e.° 


J E 6-3747 1307 Webster A 


Bronx, 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 5 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


IN QUEENS Official 1we | 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, - ete. 
799 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 


8908—164th St. (opp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. daily OL 8-2962 


Records and Music 


N. Y. 
ws CARPET CLEANING 
REPAIRING AND STORAGE 
Your 9xi2 domestie ue D 94 
picked up, eleaned, de- ® 
methed and stered for 3 
the summer menths. .. . 
Fringing - Binding - Cutting 
All kinds of repairing 


DAVENPORT cicaate ce. 


1775 Bathgate Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Pg LUdlow 3-4332 


Moving and. Storage 


CALIFORNIA| 
& WEST COAST 


| LOW. RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 
in New York on all above points. 

FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St.. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and all way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


| MOVING @ STORAGE | 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th St. GR 71-2457 


‘ Mear 8rd Ave. § 


Electrolysis 


move unwanted hair permanently © 
quick results . . lewered cests} 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 


EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 


Ps . " 
. 


HUNTS POINT MOVING 
AND STORAGE CO., ‘Inc. 


Fireproof Warehouse Storage 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING . 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


904 Hunts Point Ave., Bronx 


DA 9-6660 
Opticians and Optometrists 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
TO Rid Yourself or 
HAIR FOREVER: 
per treatment. Fameus ance re- 
$7 from face, arms, legs er bedy. Pri- 
vacy. Sensational new methed . . 
Men alsetreated. Freecensultation. 10 83-4219 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
FOR ADVERTISING 
RATES 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 

examined by a 
7 competent oculist 

M.D. : 


f UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. | 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 819 


1. The Fireship 

2. Johnny I Hardly Fnew You 
PETE SEEGER 

1. Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy 

2. Cumberland Mountain Bear Chase 


THE MUSIC ROOM 


129 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
LU 3-4290 


NEW SONGS 
BETTY 
1. The Fireship 
2. Johnny I Bardly Knew You 
PETE SEEGER 
1. Keep My Skillet Good and Greasy 
2. Cumberland Mountain Bear’ Chase 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th Bt.) 8 
Open till 10 P.M. * OR 4-9400 


NEW SONGS—79¢ each | 
BETTY SANDERS : 

‘ 

SANDERS : 

' 

r 

‘ 

P 

¥ 

’ 

: 


Restaurants 
JADE wy 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 138th Sts. 


GR 7-9444 : 
® Quality Chinese Food @ 


Air-Conditioned - Dinner $1 65 


@ 227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-7952 @ 
_ Undertakers as 


eee) 


Funeral Director for the lWO 
I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Breoklyn, N. Y. 
Day Phone Night Phene 


DI 2-1273 DI2-2726 


——p 
. 


Russian 
KAZKAL - 


+ 


‘CALL AL 4-7954 


Ln ; N. Shaficr 2. Wan Vogel =, G8, 2-7988,) 


der. Adnfission is free, ley:line of surrender instead, 


ee POPP OCS 3 r ia & 
4 + 
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Y TITLE FOR CHARLES? 


In This 
Corner... 


——————— 


_ NEXT STOP HEAVY 


ee By Bill Mardo 
Ae 


| The Weekend Wash 


FROM HITHER AND YON and here 'n’ there with the items. 
Ever wonder why Dodger boss Burt Shotten, a most conservative 
close-lipped fellow when it comes to making with the praise for 
ballplayers (his own or otherwise) will go out of his way to talk it 
up for one fellow who certainly doesnt need any small favors, 
namely Stanley Musial, only the games greatest player? Tell you 
_ . . Shotton, as a former chain supervisor in the St. Louis Card 
organization, was the man who years ago converted Musial from 
a Class D pitcher into the awesome outfielder that he is... . 


COAST FANS RAVING about Oreste Minosa, Negro third- 
baseman currently playing outfield for the San Diego Padres, farm- 
hands of the parent Indians. Minosa, sent out for a bit more experi- 
ence but a sure bet to be on the Cleveland varsity next season 
(especially the way that infield has shown the signs of age this year) 
brought the house down at Los Angeles’ Gilmore Field last week 
when he raced a country mile to haul down a seemingly sure extra- 
base hit and converting the amazing catch into a side-retiring double- 
play. LA sports scribes penned raves such as “seldom has an out- 
fielder made a catch such as Minosa turned in”. . . “Minosa got an 
ovation that must have rattled windows a mile away”. . . “if he 

isn’t the league’s fastest player. . . .” etc. and etcetera. 


TWO “EXPERIMENTS” have really come home to roost with 
the Dodgers this semester, eh? Meaning Gil Hodges and Billy Cox. 
In case some of you might've forgotten, Gil came up as a catcher 
and a fairly good one too. But when Jackie Robinson was shoved 
over to his regular position at second base last year and first base 
became a big problem, Rickey took the mask and chest protector 
away trom Hodges, planted him at first base and the tall artist took 
to it like he was born’ed to the bag. But his .250 batting average 
was the big question mark. It’s one thing to have a fancy dan at 
the pillow but another to have your first-sacker weak in the plate 
department. _ 

So all the concentration this past spring down at Vero Beach 
was in getting Gil, who despite his low batting mark last year 
indicated real longball power, to work day in and out against the 
automatic pitching machine, concentrate on his swing, stance, tim- 
ing et al... . So you see what's happened, hm? Gil is now not 
only the smoothest fielding first baseman in all baseball, but his 
solid .315 batting clip sprinkled with nine homers makes him just 
about the best all-round man at his position plying the trade now. 
So much for experiment number one. 
me Ne Ss: Now we come to Billy Cox. When he was recruited to Brook- 

< , ee Aas lyn from Pittsburgh, brother Cox had never played any other 

aa position but shortstop. Rickey transplanted him to third base be- 
cause he happened te have a fellow named Reese Who does a fair 
job at short. “Spider Jorgenson, the Dodgers’ 1947 third sacker, 
was shelved down to St. Paul with a bum wing. Cox had. to play 
the hot corner. “He'll never feel confident at any other position 
than shortstop,” said Rickey last season, “but I'm going to make him 
feel he is our third baseman no matter what happens, and I expect 
him to come through.” 

€ox was suffering from recurrent sieges of malaria last Spring, 
however, and shortly after the season’ started the former Bucaneer. 

y ill, worried over some family difficulties, suddenly left the squad and 

went home to Harrisburg, Pa. He was talked into returning to the 

team but things didn’t really pan out for him at the new position. 

Billy wasn't hitting, and he was alternated through the season with 

Miksis and even catcher Bruce Edwards. 

But this year the “experiment” has really blossomed forth. 
Recovered from his malaria (contracted in the Pacific), family prob- 
lems all ironed out, Billy reported to Vero Beach with a vengeance. 
You surely remember the stories about the surprising “New Cox” 
. .. the captain of the spring squads . . . playing with a hustle and 
fire and determination that amazed onlookers. He’s still at it going 
into the season’s second half .. . fielding like he’d been a hot 
corner guardian all his playing life . . . and at .302 hitting won- 
drously in the consistent clutch. 

Yessir. Cox and Hodges. Two “shifts” that worked with a 
bang and bid fair to make that pennant all the more prabable come 
October at Ebbets Field. 


oP b ag BW 
‘ss bays, eh 


: ae eee : 
AUGI| oe aes 
he. WHO Kayoe 
“4 W00D) COCK « 
af Ang Muce 
ine ae BEAT. 
SAV Oboe 


NA. HOS CAWED Ais BIG CHancess 


IT’S BEEN a long wait for talented Ezzard Charles, Cincinnati boxer-clouter who tangles with 
the crafty veteran Jersey Joe Walcott for possession of Joe Louis’ vacated heavyweight title next week 
in Chicago. Charles was given the long runaround in his rightful lightheavy division by former champ 
Gus Lesnevich, and was forced to tackle the bigger heavies for a. payday. This he has done with 

€minent success and now Ezzard is hoping that t he next one means the fulfillment of his fistic dream, 
owner of the heavyweight title just like his idol and close pal, Joe Louis. 


————— 


GIANT AA FARMTEAM 
SIGNS 2 NEGRO ACES 


_ | © The New York Giants recently signed up two more. 
WEF KEND : Negro ballplayers when second baseman Ray Dandridge and 
CALENDAR crow policy of the Horace Stone-|Season.” Of Dandridge, Cullum 
Giants of the International League: 
Chicago at Boston. 
of Negro and Mexican League ball,| League, tangle with the Philadel- 
Cleveland at New York. 


pitcher Dave Barnhill reported ta the Minneapoks farmteam 
Loci said. “He’s a pro, that fellow.” —' ; . 
AMERICAN LEAGUE ham organization when Negro aces pro, ai Gj ota eep it ‘3 
A.A. basebal! scribes have been 
St. Louis at Philadelphia. 
is rated a whiz on the keystone.|phia Stars Sunday in the feature 
Chicago at Boston. 


“I'll take on all comers,” was the happy battle-cry roar- 
ing out of Detroit after Jake LaMotta’s TKO over a one- 


armed Marcel Cerdan to take the middleweight crown after 
six years of trying to land a title ® 


of the American Association. Last® 
Monte Irvin and Henry Thompson 
(Saturday) | | 
with store ot °- ©: 1 ¥§ Two Handed Cerdan? 
particularly enthusiastic about) The New York Cubans, cu#@ } a) 
Detroit at Washington. 
Here's some samples of the reports|nightcap of a Polo Grounds twin- 


March the Giants ended the jim-, nounced the best at the end of the 
were signed for the Jersey City|N. Y, Cubans Clash 
Cleveland at New York. 
Dandridge’s play. Ray, a veteran|rently atop the Negro American 
(Sunday) 
on Dandridge to date after his first | bill. 


St. Louis at Philadelphia (2). 
Detroit at Washington (2) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
(Saturday) 


New York at Pittsburgh. 
Brooklyn at Chicago. 


Philadelphia at St. Louis (night). 


Boston at Cincinnati. 


(Sunday) 


New York at Pittsburg. 
Brooklyn at Chicago. 


New York at Pittsburgh. 


_ Boston at Cincinnati (2). 


On the Scoreboard, by Lester / 


few weeks of action. 

Charles Johnson’s column in the 
Record had this rave. “There can 
be very little question about Dand- 


_|ridge’s fielding or throwing. Actu- 


ally we believe he covers more 
ground than any keystone guardian 
we have had here in many years. 
Few infielders get rid of a ball any 
faster than this newcomer. He’s a 
fine pivot man on double plays be- 
cause he doesn’t lose a fraction of 


a second once he gets his hands 
on the ball... .” 


Dick Cullum, another Minneap- 


Rodney, and In This Corner, by jolis columnist had this to say: 
Bill Mardo, appear alternately |“Dandridge and Jennings are the 


every day and 


- 
: : 


se 


in the weekend 


fof 


equal of any double-play combina- 


tion im the league, may be pro- 


Labor Loop’s Big One!; 


' The big Trade Union League 
game this weekend pits the Fur- 
riers Joint Board, unbeaten to 
date, against the championship 
Furriers Joint Council nine. This 
traditional is alwavs played like a 
Dodger-Giant game. 

On Sunday the Joint Board 
tackles Local 65’s hard hitting en- 
semble on Prospect Park Diamond 
8 at 1 p. m. The ‘same day, at the 
Local 400 Meatcutters outing at 
Camp Beacon, Local 400’s team 


shot. 


For Cerdan, it was a_heart- 
breakingly bitter way to lose his 
first defense of the title he had 
won from Tony Zale last Septem- 
ber. Early in the first round the 
brilliant French battler tore a mus- 
cle in his left arm and _ there- 
after was able to throw only his 
right hand. Cerdan tried gamely 
to wage a one-handed fight against 
the strong supremely determined 
LaMotta, even stinging him badly 
at times with his lone weapon, 
but it was no go. Jake, sensing 
his foe's distress, was free to come 
bulling in, ripping home the body- 


goes after its first league win | 
against’ Local 6, 1 


blows while Cerdan was unable 
to keep him off with a left hand 


that was useless. 

After absorbing nine rounds of 
such punishment, Cerdan‘s hand- 
lers refused to let him come out 
for the 10th. LaMotta’ was the 
new world’s middleweight champ. 

What Jake’s fate would’ve been 
against the usual clever two-hand 
ed assault of Cerdan will not be 
determined until September, when 
the return will probably be fought 
in a packed Polo Grounds or 
Yankee Stadium. 


The title was a dream come true 
for the likeable LaMotta. For 
Cerdan it was an unfair night- 
mare which he is determined to 
avenge under normak circum- 
stances, 


